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against Asiatic barbarism, as Dacia was against European ; to 
subdne tbc Eupbrates and tbe Tigris, as tbe Rliine and tbe Danube 
bad been conquered ; in a word, to finish in the East the work 
of consolidating the frontiers of the Empire. It was the reasoning 
of the reign of Trajan. But for him war was above all things an 
ardent desire for military fame,' and be was right in having 
himself repitsented on his Arch of Triumph 
sacrificing to Mars: this was the god whom he 
had best served. 

The cause of tbe expedition was an attempt 
of the Arsacidae to re-establish their influence 
in Armenia. Chosroes bad succeeded in placing 
his nephew Exedares on the throne of this coun- 
try, wliich the Ilomans wished at least to keep 
under their influence ; and Trajan had not foi^ 
gotten that the court of Ctesiphon had doubtless 
lent an ear to tbe overtures of the Decebalus to 
form a vast coalition which was to menace the 
Empire in Asia while tbe Dacians attacked it in 
Europe. Tbe Emperor went during the winter 
of 113 to Athens, where Chosroes, disturbed by 
the magnitude of the preparations which threat- 
ened him, sent him a bumble embassy, with rich i 
presents, limiting bis demand to a request that 
the Roman should grant the kingdom of Armenia to another of 
bis nephews, Parthamasiris. Tbe Emperor sent back the embassy 
and the presents, and said that be would make known his answer 
when be should be on the banks of tbe Euphrates. At the open- 
ing of the year 114 be arrived at Antioch ; and that all the 
capitals might possess trophies of his Dacian war, be deposited 
in tbe temple of Jupiter Kasios some offerings which Hadrian 
celebrated in Greek verse.' "To Jupiter Kaaios, master of tbe 




> . . . 1% S* A>A<9, Bdfrr imfiv^ia (Dion, Ixviii. 17). Dieraiier (Gench. Traj. p. \bi) 
combats very jutXly the motiTei which ^lerivale aiuigns for the expedition of Trajan to tbe 
£ut, uid which the English historian draws chieHy from the fear inspired in this ruler by ihe 
Christians, about whom he hardly coocemed himwlf, and by the Jews, to whom he gave no 



* Fragment of a ba>.re]ief of tbe Arch of Trajwi 

* Anthol. palat. vi. 333. 



now in tbe Arch of ConitkntiiM. 
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gods, Trajan, the son of Aeneas and master of men, makes this 
offering, — two richly carved cups and a wild bull's horn adorned 
with gold. From the haughty Getae he took them, having witli 
his lance slain the Barharians. Thou whose head is hidden by 
clouds, O god, grant him now the victory in the Achemenidian 
war, and thou shalt receive double spoils, — those of the Arsacides, 
together with those of the Getae." 

The military events of the years 114-117 are very imperfectly 
known to us, and the chronolc^y of the Parthian campaigns is 




a TO THE KIKOS UF ARMENIA.' 



nncertain. Trajan had first to re-establish discipline in the dis- 
orderly and seditious legions of the Eastern provinces. He applied 
his customary severity, and everything yielded to this energetic 
hand. He entered on the campaign in the very heart of summer, 
and ascended the valley of the Euphrates as far as Greater Armenia. 
In his first letter, Parthamasiris had assumed the title of king; it 
was sent back without reply. In a second he suppressed the 
title, but asked that the governor of Cappadocia should be sent to 

' Now Ani, on the left bank of the west braneh of the Euphrates (Karasii), and anciently 
called Camacha, " the corpse." The remaias of RomaD ramparli are seen there (Texier, 
ArmHiit, pL 15 or 16). 
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'treat with him. The Emperor suiiimoiied him to ii personal inter- 
'^ew. The Armenian hesitated to conBde himself to the Roman 
^ood faith ; but as the legions continued advancing, he finally 
«aine to the camp, and saluted the Emperor, who was seated upon 
his tribunal, with the entire army drawn up l>ebind him : the king 
laid down his crown at Trajan's feet, and, erect, silent, with 
the grave dignity of tlic Orientals, waited until lie should be 
permitted to take up his diadem. At the sight of this Arsacid, 
of this uncrowned king who seemed to them a captive, the soldiers 
sent up an immense shout, as after u victory, and proclaimed their 
general imperator. The king, brought into the midst of the camp, 
was required to set forth his requests. " But I have not beea 
conquered!" he exclaimed; "1 have not been made prisoner! It 
is of my own free-will that I have come, in the expectation that 
' my kingdom would be rendered to me by you, as it was to Tiri- 
. dates by Nero." " Armenia," replied Trajan, " belongs to Rome, 
■ and shall have a Etoman governor." Some Armenians and Parthians 
. had acuompanied the king to the camp. Trajan retained the 
Armenians, as being already his subjects, and 
suffered the others to go away with Parthama- 
siris, giving them an escort, to prevent them 
from holding communication with any one. We 
do not know in detail what afterwards took place. 
Eutropius .speaks of the murder of Parthama- 
siris; and in a fragment discovered on a palimp- 
sest, a friend of Marcus Aurehus said : *' It is traja.^ * 
difficult to excuse Trajan in the matter of the 
death of tliis king. Doubtless he perished justly in the midst of 
the tumult which he had excited ; but, for the honor of Rome, it 
would have been preferable that this suppliant should return with- 
out harm, than suffer a merited punishment."' Was Parthamasiris 
slain while attempting to escape from his escort? or did they feign 
an attack, so as to have an opportunity to be rid of him ? We 
do not know ; but it is clear that if he did not fall into an ambush 

' Large bronie of thp Cabinel de France. 

* . . . Mrlinre tnmm Rnmanorum fama impune tupplex abitttt, qtutm j'mt tupplieivm 
luiuel. It ii a fra:nneni of Fronio. the friend of Mkrciu Aureliui, ap. Prineipia kutoriat. 
p. 209 of his Wort*, al. Nabcr, I8ti7. 
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on his departure, he fell into one on his arrival at home. This 
fashion of overthrowing a king had nothing heroic in it, and it 
has left a stain of blood on the hand of Trajan. Neither he nor 
any one else saw it then. This stranger was a source of anxiety : 
he had been removed ; the political morality of the time was not 
shocked, and the friend of Marcus Aurelius was perhaps alone in 
regretting it. At Rome a medal was struck, on which Parthama- 
siris is represented bare-headed and bending the knee, with the 
brief and disdainful legend, Rex Parihus^ without even the name 
of his kingdom.^ 

Trajan, by his renown and by the imposing mass of his forces, 
caused such consternation that the peoples and kings, from the 
Euphrates to the Caucasus, and from the Euxine to the Caspian, 
submitted without a struggle. For two centuries Rome had looked 
forward to this conquest, and with reason ; for it would give her 
the key to one of the gates of Asia, the Caucasus, whose narrow 
defiles^ can so easily be rendered impassable, and it would secure 
in Armenia an excellent position for attack or defence. In Rome's 
hands the lofty mountains of this country could be made an im- 
pregnable fortress, covering Asia Minor, and even Syria. Forts 
judiciously placed at the head of the valleys of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates would render any attack against their rich prov- 
inces impossible, or at least exceedingly dangerous for the as- 
sailant. In fact, before reaching the two great passes of the river 
at Thapsak and Zeugma, where the last hills of the Amanus* 
disappear, a Parthian army would have been constrained to march 
along the foot of the Armenian mountains, at the constant risk 
of being taken in flank or turned. Farther towards the south, 
the desert protects Syria, — a strong defence until the day when, 

* Cohen, ii. Trag, Nos. 207 and 876. Sec the coin given on p. 295. 

* The Caucasus, whose liighcst point, the Elbruz, exceeds by nearly 8,280 feet the height 
of Mont Blanc, has really but one practicable [)ass, that of Daricl, which attains, at Kreuzberg, 
an altitude of more than 8,200 feet, and is so narrow that at the place called the Caucasian 
Oates it is supposed to have Ik'cu formerly closed by gates of iron. The chain sinks, at its 
two extremities, into the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea. 

* Mount Amanus, which runs from the Euphrates to the sea, absolutely hems in Asia 
Minor, leaving only two narrow passes at its extremities, — on the sea, the Syrian Gates; 
on the Euphrates, the Amanic (iates. Here the stream scarcely makes a passage for itself 
througli tlie cataracts between the Amanus and the Taurus, which is connected with the 
lofty peaks of Armenia. The two mountains thus give to Asia Minor a formidable rampart. 
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inspired by religious fanaticism, from out those very wastes issued 
a formidable and unexpected foe. 

The occupation of Armenia was therefore required by great 
interests, and Trajan did well, except as to the means employed, 
to settle a question which Pompey, Caesar, Antony, and Augustus 
had failed to solve, — some of these generals for lack of time, 
others for want of skill or resolution. But the more important 
this acquisition was, the more necessary it became to secure it 
to the Empire by giving to the new province a civil and military 
organization which should promptly make it Roman, and to 
employ for this vast work the forces, resources, and time which 
Trajan was about to squander in useless expeditions. 

He passed the winter of 114-115 at Antioch, which during 
his visit was almost destroyed by an earthquake. A great number 
of notable persons lost their lives by it; the consul, with Ver- 
gilianus Pedo, was seriously injured, and Trajan had a narrow 
escape from death. The pagans without doubt attributed thia 
disaster to the wrath of the gods, irritated by the impiety of 
the Christians, and Saint Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, about that 
time suffered martyrdom. We have seen that Trajan did not 
hesitate to consider the Christians as rebels, and when they made 
public profession of their faith, as rebels who should be punished. 
He did not then experience any scruples, before a people convulsed 
with fear, in satisfying at one stroke his gods, the populace, and 
the cruel laws of the Empire.* 

In the spring he crossed the Euphrates (doubtless at Zeugma), 
and proceeded to Edessa ; and thence he sent forward across Mes- 
opotamia a column of advance guard led by Lusius Quietus. It 
captured the stronghold of Singara, which commanded the road 
from the desert. lie himself carried Nisibis ; and as all the chiefs 
of this region were at war among themselves or in revolt against 
Chosroes, he was able to reach the borders of the Tigris without 
dilliculty, opi)osite Adiabene. It was there that Alexander had 
vanquished Darius and conquered Asia. Trajan delighted to follow 

^ According to tho Acts of Martyrdom of Saint Ignatius he roust have been condemned at 
Antioch by the Em|)eror and sent from there to Rome to bo thrown to the wild beasts ; this is 
scarcely probable. Wo have already mentioned the evident intention of the compilers of these 
Acts to furnish a M'tiuel to tlie last voyage of Saint PauL Cf. Dierauer, p. 169, No. 3. 
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the track of the Macedonian hero^ whose good fortune he hoped 
to equal. The Tigris has in this part of its course a broad, deep 
channel ; a fleet was needed to cross it and to insure commu- 
nications. The remainder of the season was therefore employed 
in constructing in the forests of Nisibis boats, which were taken 
apart and carried on carts to the points selected for the passage. 
Astonished at seeing their river so easily overcome and this 
barrier destroyed, the Barbarians made no resistance to a spirited 
assault, which gave to the Romans the left bank. Although this 
fluccess wae not equivalent to the victory of Arbela, it opened, as 




that did, the road to Baljylon, which the Parthians, enfeebled by 
their feuds, did not venture to blockade. Trajan entered it with 
the title of " Parthiciis." wliicli hia soldiers bestowed upon him, and 
sacrificed to the miine.s of Alexander in the palace where the hero 
had expired. This was in the year 116. 

Public opinion was dazzled by these facile triumphs. Every 
day the Senate learned that new peoples had submitted to his 
sway; that kings consfntcd to receive their crowns from him; that 
countries bearinf? tlio great names Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria, whieli recalled these of Ninu.^. Semiramis, Xerxes, and 
Alexander, were subjects of his Empire. With the eagerness of 



' Bas-relief of the Temple of Mar 
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a youthful victor, Trajan hastened to declare the regions traversed 
by his army to be uuited forever to the domain of the Etoman 
people. Already Armenia formed one province ; he made two 
others from it, — that of 
Mesopotamia, between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, 
at the foot of the Arme- 
nian mountains, and that 
of Assyria, comprising the 
eastern valley of the Tigris 
as far as the chain of the 
Zagros, which separates it 
from Media. Meantime 
great preparations had 
been made. An entire fleet, 
brought down the Euphra- 
tes, was drawn to the Ti- 
gris across the isthmus 
which extends between the 
two rivers, in order to 
attack Ctesiphon.' The 
Farthians defended their 
capital no better than tliey 
did their provinces. Chos- 
roes or his successor fled 
to the interior of Media ; 
the daughter of the Great 
King and his throne of 
massive gold were cap- 
tured at Susa; and Seleucia, the ancient Greek capital, opened its 
gates. Master of the principal places of Babylonia, Trajan descended 
the Tigris with his fleet, receiving on his passage the submission 
of the chiefs along the banks, and arrived at the Persian Gulf. 




TRAJAN WKAKI 



> Or, more probably, through the cuial c«llnd Nohannftlchk, " royal river," which con- 
nected the Euphratei vriih the 'figrii. 

* Sutue of Parian marble, found M Gabii (Muwum of the Lourre, Clanc, No. 4tt>. 
The cnirasa, in plaie of a head of Medupa, be*ra » mask of Triton. In this hmt been leeir.Bb'.-, 
■lluiion to the Riimao fleeu which Trajan lent to the Indian Orean. 
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Here, seeing a vessel setting out for India, he exclaimed, "Would 
that I were younger! I would give to Rome for its frontier the 
limits of the empire of Alexander ! " And the Eternal City, 
confident as its Emperor, struck medals representing Armenia ovei^ 
thrown and trampled under foot by Trajan, or two Parthians 
seated on the ground, having before them an empty quiver and a 
bow unstrung.' But these Parthians were to rise again ; the quiver 
was soon to be refilled, the bow would again twang ; and the 
victorious Emperor was to hear, even in his camp, the whir 
of those arrows which he thought he had broken. 

Already, in fact, defections were occurring everywhere in his rear. 
Seleucia had risen in rebellion, and the revolt of the towns in the 
north of Mesopotamia, by which the Roman army had penetrated 
into Assyria, thraatened to hem in the Bomans 
in the desert. It was to be feared that the 
expedition would end like that of Crassus. 
Trajan's generals struck some vigorous blows. 
Nisibis was recaptured ; Edessa and Seleucia,. 
carried by assault, were delivered to the flames. 
These successes served at least to conceal, under 
the appearance of victories, a forced retreat. 
Trajan even decided, in order to check these dangerous movements, 
to restore the Parthian royalty, which he had thought to destroy. 
On his return to Ctesiphon, in the midst of the 
people and of the army, he placed the crown 
of "the King of kings" upon the head of an 
Arsacid, Parthamaspates ; then, by the shortest 
way, he resumed the route to Syria. Detained 
before the little town of Atra, in a desert with- 
out water or forage, he sought to carry it, and ^^^^^ ^^^ paetha- 
was repulsed. A legate and many legionaries maspates,' 

perished there ; men of his escort were killed around him. " The 
victorious Emperor, returning to Rome in triumph over so many 

' Cohen, ii., Trajan, Nog. 318 iind ST5. See Ihese coini above. 

' AKMEN'IA ET MESOPOTAMIA IN POTESTATEM P. R. REDACTAE, S. 0. 
Lacge bronze. Cohen, No. 318. 
>,■; r • • REX PARTEirS DATVS S. C. Trajan, sealed, presenting ParthamaKpate*, lUnding, 
' ; »-Wrthia, kneeling. Great broDze of iho Cahinfl de France, Cohen. No. 375. 
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of the Daciana; no, as regards those of Babylon and Ctesiphon. 
We have several times given the reasons which must have arrested 
the frontier of the Roman Empire at the upper waters of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. To go farther iu this direction was 
to go contrary to the nature of things, which is the greatest of 
forces. It was not tlie same upon the Danube. Trajan, who was 
bent on reviving the miUtary spirit of the Romans, did well in 
conquering Dacia. But he should have completed his work by 




r DRAWN BT TBK HOR8U (FKOM A COIN). 



planting his eagles on the other side of the Tlieiss and in Bohe- 
mia. Then the Empire would have inclosed within its frontiers 
the whole valley of the Danube and held the chain of mountains 
wliich extends, almost without interruption, from the suburbs of 
Mayence to the Black Sea, by the already fortified Taunus, by the 
mountains of Franconia, Bohemia, Moravia, and the Carpathians. 
Master of this long line of defence, collecting its forces in the 
provinces situated in the rear, increasing there the number of mili- 
tary posts and the colonies of veterans, and, on the other side of 
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the mountains, developing in the midst of the Germans the Roman 
manner of life by commercial relations and the contagion of example, 
the Empire would haVe longer resisted the assaults of Barbarism. 

But these services would have been without striking effect ; 
and Trajan desired the resounding fame given by the conquest, 
ephemeral though it was, of the Parthian capitals and by an 
expedition rivalling that of Alexander. We may, however, termi- 
nate the history of this great reign with the same wish that, 
after the time of Trajan, the Senate always expressed on the 
accession of a new Emperor, — " May you be more fortunate 
than Augustus, more valiant than Trajan ! '* The Middle Ages 
have taken up this thought, and Dante has placed Trajan in his 
Paradiso. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 



HADSUH ai7-138AJD.). 

I. — Beginning of nis Reign; Fortification op the Frontiers. 

HADRIAN, the cousin and ward of Trajan/ had been carefully 
brought up according to the best ideas then held respecting 
education, — perhaps at Athens, where he showed such a strong taste 
for the literature of the country that he gained the name of " the 
little Greek." It is even supposed that Plutarch was his master. 
Naturally inquisitive, he wished to learn everything, — medicine 
and arithmetic, geometry and music, judicial astrology and the 
secrets of the Eleusinian mysteries.^ He studied all the current 
philosophic systems, even that of Epictetus, for whom he had a 
liking, though without following his precepts; he also made 
pictures and statues, and wrote both verse and prose; but it is 
probable that his painting was no better than his poetry,' of 
which we have a few specimens. His varied studies had not 
given him good judgment as regards literature ; he preferred 
Antimachus to Homer, Cat<3 to Cicero, Ennius to Vergil, although 
he consult(»d, as a trustworthy oracle, the Vergilian sortes ; and 
it would seem probable from his false taste in literature that he 
would not have good judgment in politics, did we not know that 
great writers are often |xx)r statesmen, and that Richelieu placed 
Chapelain above Comeille. 

* Piihliu9 Acliii^ lladrianus. Ilis family, originally from the country of the Piccntini, 
resided in Italica, in Spain; but ho was Uim at Rome, Jan. 24, 76. Ilis mother was a 
native of Cadiz, and his grandfather, Marcellinus, was the iiritt of that house who wore the 
senatorial laticlave. Tlie inscriptions always write lladrianus, and not Adrianus. 

' Curiosiintum omnium erplorntory says Tertullian. " He was fond of flute-players, laughed 
at the buffooneries of mimes, baited the hook, and was assiduous at the palaestra " (Fronto, 
Ad M, Ant, defer. Ah, 3). Eietuinia sacra . . . suscepit (Span., Iladr, 18). 

• . . . De guh dilectis mulla versihus componuity amatoria carmina srripsU . . . cum profit 
sorihw et philosophic, libris vel carminihus inricem ediiis, saepe certavit (Spart., Hadr. 14-15). 

VOL. V. 20 
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Without any solid proofs for the charge, he has been uni- 
versally reproached for his vanity and his jealousy of superior 
men, — faults fatal in a ruler to all worthy action ; and we shall 
see that Hadrian did many great things. It is quite certain 
that, bad as was his taste in literature, he possessed all the military 
virtues that a prince can show in time of peace; for as Emperor 
he had no occasion to exhibit them in war, and he governed 
well, since the Empire was indebted to him for twenty-one years 
of prosperity. In person he was tall and well made, with a 
mild and intelligent countenance. It is said that, like Francis I., 
he introduced the fashion of letting his beard grow, to hide the 
scars which were on his face. So when in the gallery of im- 
perial busts we study this original face, which does not seem 
to belong to the race of the Caesars, we are well prepared to 
find much that is new in the history of his reign. His head, 
bent as if to listen more closel}', his marble eyes, whose look is 
yet so penetrating, his half-open lips, which seem to breathe, — 
represent a man who will allow nothing to escape his vigilance 
or his curiosity. His contemporaries were struck, as we are, 
with this strange physiognomy ; and in setting forth his Gnostic 
doctrines, which at that time found an entrance into many minds 
and into all religions, the unknown author of a book, long famous 
in the East,* invented a conversation between the Emperor who 
desired to know everything and the philosopher who professed 
to reveal everything. 

He rose through all the successive grades of office, was viginti- 
vir, legionary tribune, quaestor (101), — an office which admitted him 
to the Senate, — tribune of tlie people, praetor, legionary legate, 
and finally consul, some months before reaching the legal age.* 
He accompanied Trajan in all his expeditions, and in them proved 
himself hardened against fatigue, brave in danger, but, besides, 

* The Sentences of Secundus. Of. the Memoire of M. Revillout, Comptes rendus de VAcad. 
des Insrr. 1872, p. 256. 

* This 18 the ordinary cursus honornm. The list of his titles is more complete in the in- 
scription of the C, f. L. vol. iii. No. 550, which was found in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 
Mommsen 8u<]^gcsts the following dates, — for the tribunate, 105 ; for the praetorship, probably 
107 ; for the legateship of Ix>wer Pannonia, the bejjinning of 108. His first consulship has been 
fixed, by means of a military diploma recently discovered, in the year 108; that is, when 
Hadrian was still only thirty-two years of a^re, and the nde required that he should have 
been thirty-three. Trajan was thirty-eight when he received the fasces. 
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invincible at table, — which was another way of gaming favor 
with the Emperor.^ Having received the command of the legions 
of Pannonia, he imposed on the Sarmatae respect for his name; 
on the soldiers, respect for discipline; on the officers of the 
treasury, moderation. 

Trajan had given to him in marriage Sabina, daughter of 
Matidia and granddaughter of his sister Marciana, — an alliance 
which brought his ward closer still to the supreme power, since he 
was now Trajan's nephew. After some successes in the second 
Dacian war, Trajan had sent him a diamond which he had himself 
ri»ceivod from Nerva at the time of his adoption, and had also put 
the young man in a position to do honor to the offices bestowed 
upon him ; the Emperor's liberal gifts, for example, enabled Hadrian 
to give magnificent games to the people during his praetorship. 
Finally, relying on his ability as a writer as much as on his poli- 
ticil skill, he committed to him the composition of the imperial 
Bpi»eclu»s [)ronounced before the Senate, which up to that time 
had been prepared by Licinius Sura. These favors were more 
than promises. A second consulship and the government of Syria 
strengthened Hadrian's hopes, who, moreover counted on the Em- 
press ; and her afTection for him did in fact aid his fortunes, and at 
the last moment decided them. It is asserted that Plotina extorted 
from the Emperor just before death the adoption of his nephew. 
Others went so far as to say that this adoption had never taken 
place; and the father of the historian Dion Cassius, who was 
governor of Cilicia under Marcus Aurelius, related to his son that 
the letters despatched by Plotina to the Senate to inform them 
of the choice of the new Emperor were forged. A man, it is said, 
placed in Trajan's bed, had, behind the hangings and in the 
darkness, whispered in a d3ing voice that he adopted Hadrian as 
son and successor. 

The mediocre minds whom we have now to consult for infor- 
mation on the history of this period take pleasure in seeking 
trivial causes for great events. So this governor, whose information 
is so minute concerning an intrigue which must have been kept very 
secret, seems to me to have picked up, fifty years after the event, 
from the gossip of a remote province, a rumor invented to please 

^ *' Ue filled his place well at table at »umptuou8 dinners ** (Frooto, ibid.). 
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the many lovers of wonderful stories. But this story, like so many 
others set afloat by a system of calumny whose motives are plain, 
cannot prevail against probability. Trajan would naturally have 
left the Empire to him whom, in his confidential conversations, he 
had designated as his successor. The confidant of all his thoughts, 
Licinius Sura, well knew this, and repeated the secret ; and Trajan, 
in order to facilitate the accession of his nephew to the imperial 
throne, had beforehand secured the disgrace of those who had the 
power to oppose it, among others two senators, Palma and Celsus, 
whom we shall presently see conspiring against the new Emperor. 
Since the death of Sura, Hadrian was in the whole Empire the man 
most closely connected to Trajan by consanguinity, by the honors 
with which he had been invested, by the authority which had 
jViui^v^ besides been conferred on him, in the command of the 
largest army and the most important province. To 
select another successor after having awakened so 
man}' hopes and delegated so much power, would have 
roix coMMEM- ^^*^" *^ cause a civil war; and we have no right to 
oRATivK OF inipute this fault to Traian. The reason why the 

HADRIAN H ' ... 

ADOPTION.! decree of adoption written at Selinus had not been 
drawn up at Autioch was, that Trajan had a strong dislike, so 
long as he did not despair of his own life, to seem to need, like 
Nerva, a younger colleague to put down seditions. Besides, being 
desirous, up to the last moment, of treating the Senate consider- 
ately, he had wished to proclaim his heir in that assembly, and 
was on his way thither when death stopped him. As regards 
the idea that, in neglecting to name his heir, Trajan proposed to 
imitate Alexander, without having, like him, the excuse of youth, 
which gave hope of long life to the Macedonian hero, — this is 
another pu(»rility foreign to so strong a mind.* The delay in 

* Trajan anci Hadrian Mliakin<; hands; reverjtc Hi<ie of a denarius (Cohen, No. 52). 

* It has also iKvn said that tliu maternal affection of the staid Plotina for Hadrian aroHe 
f$ i^Harucrjs <f>tXi(ii (Dion, Ixix. I and 10). A^^ainst this charge are the age of Plotina, her 
n»i)utation, attested hy Pliny (itanrtisshnn ftminn)^ by medals (of. Franke, op. cit. pp. 29-34, 
and Cohen, ii. 1^0), by Dion hinis<>lf, who forgets in Ixix. I what he has said in Ixviii. 5 : Km 
tiZr^ yt taiTTiv fittt iratrrjt T^r <</'x4^ fiirfyayfu^ &ar« fXTjfitfxtav tnrjyopiav trx^'iv; lastly, by the 
author of the ICpitomt, xlii., who, two centuries later, honored her as the worthy consort of 
Trajan. The tlate of her birth is unknown, but it in known that she had been married to 
Trajan long In-fon* hi«* aciM-ssion ; she die<l in 129. Vopis<*us (/Iwr. 14), recounting the 
different adoption* nuidr by iIm* Km|K;rors, <'ite* that <»f Hadrian by Trajan. 
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regulating the succession to the imperial throne was not the less 
a misfortune, for the powerful conspiracy which threatened Hadrian 
as early as the year 119 arose from the manner m which he 
seemed to glide into power, in secret and by the instrumentality 
of a woman, instead of entering upon it with bold mien, pre- 
sented by Trajan himself to the Senate, the people, and the 
army. 

Hadrian received news at Antioch of his relative's death from a 
messenger who preceded by two days the official courier : a circum- 
stance quite comprehensible, without any occasion for supposing 
a mystery (August 9th and 11th, 117). Thus he had time to 
make everything ready for a success which, indeed, was certain. 
His procedure was very simple, — to the soldiers he promised a 
double donatimim^ to the senators he addressed an exceedingly 
modest letter. The former were no more capable of resisting 
the money than the latter were the fair words, backed by seven 
legions; each received his share, and felt satisfied. 

Hadrian had lived for many years in camps. Would he emu- 
late the warlike career of his predecessor ? By no means. Augustus 
once more succeeded Caesar ; a genius for administration took the 
place of a genius for conquest. In fact, while the golden urn which 
contained the remains of the hero was on its way to Rome, and 
while the Senate was voting the apotheosis of the deceased Emperor, 
and a temple and Parthian games in honor of his memory, Hadrian 
had already abandoned the countries which Trajan had thought to 
conquer by merely crossing them. Of the four provinces recently 
formed in the East, — Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Arabia, — 
he kept but one, the last, because it was out of the reach of the 
Parthians. It showed wisdom to withdraw the Roman eagles 
behind the Euphrates and to resume the ancient frontier of the 
East ; but it was a mistake to give up making Armenia an impreg- 
nable barrier for the Oriental provinces, which in the hands of 
the Romans this country would have been. Armenia fell back 
into that state of uncertain dependence which had always been 
its relation to the two empires surroimding it. 

Hadrian has been accused of seeking, by this conduct, to tarnish 
his predecessor's glory ; yet so strong a conviction existed of the 
unprofitable character of the recent expeditions that not a miurmur 
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was raised against the new j)olicy ; and when he re-entered Rome, 
in the middle of the year 118, he was received with the customary 
acclamations. The Senate even wished him to celebrate in his own 
name the triumph that had been decreed to his predecessor. He 
refused this double act of injustice, and the statue of Trajan was 
carried in triumph to the temple of Jupiter ; but even this was 
too much, since there had been in the Parthian war no lasting 
successes. As regards the Jewish outbreak in Cyprus, on the 
banks of the Nile, and at Cyrene, Hadrian had 
quelled the last remains of it ; but this success 
was nothing more than a measure in the interests 
of public order, — the repression of outbreaks 
which on the spot seemed formidable, but of 
which no one even made mention at Rome. 

The soldiers had received their dojiatiimrriy 
the people theirs, — at first three pieces of gold 
(about S15)- and after the conspiracy of Nigrinus a double congior 
rium. Italy was exempted from furnishing the aurum coronarium ; 
the provinces gave only a portion of it ; and 
the treasury remitted the arrears which had 
been due for sixteen years.' 

As regards the senators, Hadrian pursued the 
samecour.se thatNurva and Trajan had followed, — 
he was regularly present at their sessions, and 
both in the senate-house and the palace, under 
all circumstances, he lavished on them formal 
marks of consideration. He had renewed the oath not to condemn 
any one of them to death ; he filled up the senatorial list from all 
those who had lost their qualification from no fault of their own ; 
and prohibited any senator from appearing before judges who were 
not of his own rank. When on one occasion he saw a slave of the 
imperial household walking with two senators, he sent a person 
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' 1*0NTIF. MAX. TB. I*OT. COS. II.; 
Ilailrian seated on n slasc; before him a mai 
Bealed. I^arge bronze (Cohen. No. 0.'j4). 

' Dion. Ixix. H. The paiisagu in Dion is iocomiirchunAible ; but the medal i 
thf n'iniilani-e of ninv hundrefl millions of sestcrceH. Forty-six years aft«r, Marcus Aurelius 
likewiiH^ cancelled all ihat was due to the treasurj- since Hadrian. 

■ RKLIQVA VF,TEIIA U.S. XOVIES MILL. ABOLITA S. C. A lictor setting fir« 
to a ma!>s of |.apen>. Lari-p hron/e (Cohen, So. 1,016). 
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to strike him ou the face, thus to teach the slave to preserve the 
distance between liim»eif and those who might become his mas- 
ters. When he received the senators he stood up, remembering, 
no doubt, that Caesar had made mortal enemies by failing in one 
case to observe this courtesy towards tlie Senate. He admitted 
tlie most di.stinguished senators into the number of those then 
styled the '-friends" or "coni]mnions" of the monarch, whence 
later came the title of "counts" (comites); he honored 
several of them with two, even three consulships; he 
referred to the curia the most important affairs, in 
place of deliberating on them in his privy council, 
and prohibited any appeal respecting them to the 
Emperor from a judgment of the Senate,' — a decision 
(n.Ln COIN.' very flattering to the Fathers, and without danger 
to the ruler, who had no fear that the Senate would ever give 
any sentence contrary to his opinion. To mark this complete 
union between the two powers, Hadrian caused medals to be 
struck, on which are seen Rome con- 
templating the Genius of the Senate 
and tho Emperor, who grasp each 
other's hands ; other coins of this date 
had the inscription Libertas puhlica, 
with the image of Liberty holding the 
sceptre and wesiring the Phrygian cap. The imperator was hid- 
den behind the princeps senatus, and these republican appearances 
were confirmed by republican declarations. '• I desire," he often 
repeated, " to govern the state in such fashion that it may be 
.seen to be the people's patrimony, and not mine."* He spoke 
thus, but all men knew that he was the master: the ex-consul 
Kronto. friend of Marcus Aurelius, avowed later that he always 
was in great fear of Hadrian ; but no man required anything 
more than the expression of generous sentiments, the world agreeing 
with common consent to be satisfied with words. 

He loved to admini-ster justice, and for ordinary cases he ful- 
filled, in all places and at all times, like the early kings of France, 
the duties of judge, seated on his tribunal, with the public surround- 




' Cobeo, No, i:a. • Cohen, No. 316. 

ni'nu* tenaloribiu deliduitnl (Sparta lladr. 8). 
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ing him on all sides. On one occasion a woman stopped him in 
the street and asked leave to submit some matter to him. He 
refused to hear her, and bade her go away. " Why are you empe- 
ror then?" she exclaimed; and he at once listened to what she 
had to say. In hearing and deciding important cases he was 
assisted by magistrates of the highest dignity, senators of the first 
rank, and the most celebrated jurisconsults, whom he asked the 
Senate's permission to add to his court,* — a demand which was 
again an act of homage rendered to that " most illustrious " order. 
Consequently, at the first conspiracy which was formed, the Fathers 
showed their zeal in defending the friend of the Senate. 

The plot was dangerous, for it had for its chiefs four men of 
consular rank, personages of importance in the army or at Rome. 
How is it that this plot was so speedily formed ? Trajan, on 
the day after his accession, had a panegyrist, as if already he had 
accomplished actions of note ; hardly had his heir reached Rome 
when he found assassins there. It was for the reason that 
Hadrian, kept by his uncle in a state of half-obscurity, increased 
by the dazzling splendor of the great conqueror of Dacia, was as 
yet only known as a man of culture, and since his accession had 
had neither time nor opportunity for showing that energy which 
commands obedience or submission. Trajan, long known as a 
famous general, had from the beginning of his reign inspired 
both respect and fear. His successor at first produced no such 
impression, and there were those even who said that the man 
whom Plotina had made emperor did not merit the position to 
which artifice had raised him ; while the military chiefs who had 
crossed the Carpathians or the Tigris, despised ^' the little Greek," 
crammed with scholastic lore, whose first act of government had 
been the abandonment of their late conquests. The conspiracy 
doubtless was the reaction of the military spirit of the former 
reign against the civil spirit of the new one. Two generals who 
had been removed from their positions, Cornelius Palma, conqueror 
of the Arabs, and Lusius Quietus, the best officer in the army of 
the East, were the instigators of the plot. The former, who had long 
been an enemy to Hadrian, had fallen into disgrace with Trajan ; 
the latter, a Moor by race, a restless and violent spirit, had been 

* Qtios tamen senatus omnii profnissef (ibid. 1 7). 
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dismissed from the army,' but had regained the favor of Trajan 
by important services in the wars of Dacia and the East. That 
Emperor had conferred on him the title of praetor, the consular 
fasces, and at the time when the Jews of Egypt revolted, the 
government of Palestine, — doubtless with that of Arabia, to pre- 
vent the rebellion reaching the Oriental provinces.* Hadrian, who 
feared his turbulence and ambition, had at first relegated him 
to the obscure government of Mauretania, and later recalled him 
on account of the new intrigues which agitated that province. 

Lusius and Palma, grown old in service, were not, although 
ex-consuls, familiar with Rome. They therefore were obliged, for 
acting in the city, to ally themselves to men who had influence 
there. Two other men of consular rank, Publicius Celsus and 
Avidius Nigrinus, were associated in their designs. We know 
nothing of the former except that he had a second time obtained 
the consulship in 113, before Hadrian's second consulship. As 
regards Nigrinus, he must have been well known, although still 
young, for Trajan had sent him into Achaia on one of those 
extraordinary missions' which were intrusted only to important 
personages, and Spartianus, who wrote Hadrian's biography with 
that Emperor's Memoirs before him, assures us that the new 
Emperor, whose marriage still continued without issue, had thought 
of this person for his successor.* But Hadrian was only forty- 
three; his health was good: the expectation was therefore remote. 
Nigrinus, whom Spartianus calls "a dangerous intriguer" (insid' 
intor). probably thought that he should do well to hasten matters 
by a conspiracy. 

To these four ex-consuls were added many individuals^ unable 
to resist the temptation of plotting in secret an enterprise of 
murder and revolution. Their fathers had been constantly occupied 
with schemes of this kind under the Flavian and the Julian 
Emperors, and some of them had remained faithful, even in the 

* KorayvtMr^ir ^f rirl noyrjpiqi rnrt fxtv rrft <rrp(n'tias airrjWdyrj koi f/rifi6i>$rj (Dion, Ixviii. 32). 
^ Dion, Ixviii. 32. A rabbinic tradition connect9 Quietus with two Jews of Alexandria 

who had come to Palestine to propagate the revolt there ( I>erenbourg, HL<t, de la Palestine, 
p. 406) ; but it is just to say that the history of Quietus from Jewish sources is not in 
ai^vement with that from Roman sources. 

* Ad ordinnndum statum civitatum, 

* Lucius Verus, adopted later on by Hadrian, was Nigrinus' son-in-Uw. 

* • . . multis alii* (Spart., Hadr, 7). 
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reigns of Nerva and Trajan, to the murderous tradition. Every 
epoch has its moral malady : to our knights of the Middle Age 
private wars were necessary ; duels to the nobles of Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. ; and riots to modern agitators. For the idlers of the 
Roman Senate their great amusement and most serious business 
was a plot. It was agreed to kill Hadrian, either during one of 
the sacrifices which his position imposed on him, or at one of the 
hunting expeditions which he loved to carry far into dangerou.s 
ground. 

The Emperor had just been summoned to the Danube by a 
movement of the Barbarians. The conspirators were therefore 
obliged to await his return ; but some imprudent expressions 
revealed their intentions. The Senate speedily instituted proceed- 
ings ; and knowing well that in a despotic state every rival is, of 
necessity, a man condemned to death, did the Emperor the service 
of having the culprits executed without asking orders from him. 
On his return, the Emperor complained of such prompt justice, 
declaring that he would have extended pardon, at least in respect 
to the capital sentence. We may doubt the sincerity of these words 
spoken after the execution ; yet when it is seen that Hadrian, a 
short time after, dismissed the two prefects of the praetorium who 
had urged the Senate to these extreme resolutions, and later chose 
as his adoj)ted son the son-in-law of one of the criminals, we are 
obliged to believe with Marcus Aurelius that the Fathers showed 
too great haste in testifying their fidelity. *• Hadrian forgot," says 
liis biographer, '^ those who had been his enemies before he became 
master." " Now you are saved," he had said to one of them on 
the day of his accession ; and pressed by his old tutor, Caelius 
Attianus, to rid himself of persons very justly suspected, and not- 
ably of the prefect of the city, the most important personage in 
Rome, he had refused.^ His whole history shows that he had m> 
taste for blood. 

Tlius from tlie first months of his reign Hadrian had renewed 
and strengthened the alliance of Nerva and Trajan with the sena- 
torial aristocracy. Yet he felt towards them a certain distrust 
which the recent conspiracy was not likely to have diminished, and 

* Tantum autem stadrn Clementine studium hahuit . . . (Spart., Iladr, 2). This Attianus, 
so clear-sighted and so severe, was one of the two jirefects removed from the praetorship. 
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he kept always before liis mind the remembrance of Domitian and 
the miserable existence passed by that Emperor at Rome in the 
midst of terrors and perils.^ In place of remaining shut up in the 
ciipital with his freodmen, whose principal employment was to 
corrupt their master in order to profit by his vices,* and in the 
presence of the Senate, to whom it was not prudent to show their 
sovereign too near and too long, Hadrian lived everywhere except 
at Rome. 

This was not, however, because he limited his Ciire simply to 
securing his personal safety. On the contrary, we find him to be 
the ruler who understood better than any other Roman emperor all 
the duties of his position. ** If any misfortune happen to me, I 
intrust to you the provinces/' Trajan had said to the jurisconsult 
Priscus, whom he judged worthy of the Empire. Hadrian never 
forgot this expression ; and since in everything his will was sov- 
ereign, he thought it his duty to see everything before deciding. 
His reign is, in fact, only a long series of journeys through the 
provinces, whose wants he strove to learn by studying them on 
the spot, that he might avoid the mistakes, the omissions, and the 
acts of injustice whicli the thick veil of the court and the official 
world at Rome interposed between the Em[)eror and the Empire. 
By this mode of life he baffled the intrigues, which could not fol- 
low him everywhere, and at the same time made sure of the fidelity 
of the legions, visiting them in turn ; so that he found it doubly 
for his advantiige to fulfil so faithfully his vocation as emperor. 

The chronology of these journeys is difficult to fix,^ and we 
have res^xjcting each of them very scanty inf(jrmation, although 

* . . . quofl timeret ne sibi idem quotl Domitiano accitlit erenire.t (Spart., ihitl. 19). 

' Hadrian himself used to say : Omnibwi mperioribus principibw vitia impntann iiftertorttm 
(Span., ibhl. 20). 

• M. Julius Diirr (Die ReUtn des Kaisen Hadrian) bas attempted to fix the rhronolo^cal 
seipience of thesw journeyH, but admits that many of thew dates arc conjectural. The follow- 
ing are the conclusions of this painstaking $amnt : 117. in S\Tia, Palestine, and Eirrpt (?), 
at the bejrinninjr of November in the valley of the I)anul)e : il«. in the Danube valley and 
arrival at Home at the beginnina: of August; 119, stay at Rome and in Southern Italy; 120, 
stay at Rome; 121, departure* for Gaul Rhaetia, and Xorirum : 122, in Gaul. Britain, and 
SjKun; 123, in Mauretania, Africa, Asia Minor, and Syria; 124. in Pontus, Bithynia, Mysia, 
and the Isles; 125, in Thrace, Macedonia, Epinis, Thessaly, and Central Greece; 126, at 
Athens, the Peloponnesus, the Isles, and Sicily; 127, stay at Rome; 12H, in Africa; 129, 
return to Rome, journey in Greece, and sUy at Athens ; 130, utay at Athens, journey in Asia 
Minor and Syria to Palmyra, Jerusalem, Petra, and in Eirypt ; 131, sUy at Alexandria, 
return through Svria; 132, in Palestine; 133-138, stay at Rome. 
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Hadrian spent two thirds of his reign in this way ; that is, 
thirteen or fourteen years out of twenty-one. Before narrating hi« 
civil administration as we follow him through the provinces, there 
collecting the scanty supply of facts special to each country fur- 
nished by coins, inscriptions, or histories of his reign,^ let us go, 
as he did, first to the frontiers, and see in what manner he proposed 
to carry out that policy of peace which he had made from the 
first the rule of his government. 

This policy employed means of two kinds, — beyond the fron- 
tiers, the system of subsidies, which was largely extended in order 
to keep the Barbarians in their own homes ; on the frontier itself, 
a powerful system of defence, created by immense works of forti- 
fication and the establishment of the severest discipline in the 
armies. 

The plan of bestowing subsidies, which had been inaugurated 
by Augustus and continued by his successors, but irregularly and 
according to circumstances, became in Hadrian's case a fixed prin- 
ciple of government, the application of which unfortunately is 
rather a matter of conjecture than one made clear by numerous 
facts. We have seen that instead of risking his forces in the heart 
of Asia, he had withdrawn them to the frontier which Nature 
herself had marked out behind the great Syrian desert ; later he 
did the same in Britain, "in order/' says his biographer, " to retain 
nothing useless.'' Then, his frontier being clearly marked out, and 
all confusion of boundaries which might have produced complica- 
tions being carefully avoided, he acted upon the regions beyond by 
means of persuasion, counsels, and presents, to establish friendly- 
relations between the Barbarians and the Empire. He pensioned 
many Barbarian kings and chiefs; for we read in Spartianus that 
"he attached to himself all the kings by his gifts," ^ — a state- 
ment which Dion and Aurelius Victor repeat, and Arrian confirms.* 
" To the king of the Iberians," relates the first, " he sent an 

* We possess the coins of twenty-five provinces visited by Hadrian. As historians, there 
remain only Spartianus — a writer void of clearness, possessing neither art nor critical skilly 
and who is to Suetonius what the latter was to Tacitus — and Xiphilinus, the awkward 
abbre viator of Dion Cassius. But the age of the Antonines is the most brilliant epoch of Roman 
epigraphy, and the coins of Hadrian are perhaps the finest of the imperial series. 

2 Spart., Hndr. IG ; cf. 12 and 20. 

• Xprinara Xafifidpovrts (Dion, Ixix. 9) ; cf. Aur. Victor, or the unknown author of the 
Epitome^ xiv. 
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elephant, a cohort of five hundred armed men, and some rich 
presents. When he Ciiine into the neighborhood of the Barbarians, 
he invited their chiefs to pay him a visit, and he exchanged 
presents with them, taking care that his own should be worthy 
of the hand which gave them." So, when Spartianus tells us that 
he gave a king to some Germans, we may rest assured that this 
chief returned to his own people accompanied by councillors able 
to maintain him in fidelity to the Empire, and with the means 
of appeasing the warlike turbulence of his people. In the region 
of the Black Sea Arrian names six kings who held their power 
from Hadrian.' 

If we understood better the diplon\acy of this Emperor, we 
should doubtless see him exercising over the peoples established 
along his frontiers a nmltifold and continuous action by means of 
gold, trade, perhaps intrigues ; that is to say, endeavoring to 
bind to the Empire by interests this first line of Barbarism, which 
wjis to serve as a bulwark against the more dangerous Barbarism 
ranged behind it. 

This policy, which avoided external difficulties, is that from 
which the Americans, English, and Russians have in our days, 
derived so many advantages, without seeing in it any of the dis- 
grace imputed to the conduct of the Roman Emperors.* At a 
later period this means of defence will prove fatal, by provoking 
the appetites of the Barbarians, whom the Empire is no longer 
in a condition to restrain ; but in the time of Hadrian it was 
wise and able, because behind this moderation there was force. 
Dion Cassius is not large-minded ; but sharing, as consul, in the 
most important affairs, he understood the system. ^' He loaded," 
says he, *' the kings with his bounties ; foreigners attempted nothing 
against him because he never disturbed them, and also because 
they well knew the strength of his preparations. Many, even, 
were so far won over that they were willing to accept him as 
arbitrator in their differences." 

The whole external history of the Empire during this reign 
is comprised in these words. Rome had peace at this time, — not 

' . . . f ac (Tov ffaaiXtlav Ifx^i {Ptrip, Pont, Eux, cap. ii. aod /xiMtm). 
^ Hence comes the ridiculous ai'cu^ation that lie bought peace from the Barbarians : A 
regibus mtdtis pace occultis muneribwf impetrata (Aur. Victor, Episi. xiv.). 
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the cowardly and careless peace which submits to humiliation or 
prepares disasters, but that active and resolute peace which has no 
fear of war, because it has organized great military forces and holds 
them always ready. During the reign of Trajan the Empire had 
the aspect of a soldier resting under arms, but grasping his weapons 
with a firm hand. 

We know that the Roman army at this time had no garrisons 
at all in the interior. Trajan, the greatest general of the imperial 
epoch, had formulated the principle of a good war administration, — 
"Do not remove the soldiers from their standards; small garrisons 
destroy the military spirit." The whole army was, therefore, 
kept in quarters in the vicinity of the frontier. It protected the 
interior of the Empire, but it did not reside there. Behind it 
lay the civilization which it defended, peacefully pursuing its work 
under this powerful protection ; before it was the Barbaric world, 
whose threatening waves it steadily held in check. Its life was 
rough and austere, for its encampments were in torrid or icy 
solitudes ; in the midst of marshes, which it drained ; of forests, 
through which it opened roads ; of uncultivated plains, which it 
made fruitful ; and as the Barbarian was close by, watching every 
opportunity of murder and pillage, it was needful to have hand 
upon sword as well as upon axe, and eye everywhere. 

Yet, in time and with increasing security, indolence had crept 
into the camps. A crowd of tradesfolk and handicraftsmen had 
established themselves in the shelter of the rampart to derive profit 
from the wants and vices of the soldier, the elegance and luxury 
of the officers. Augustus liad reserved for the sons of senators 
and knights the grades of tribune and prefect. These young men 
of rank, condemned to pass five years in camp before attaining 
civil office and honor, carried thither their habits of life, and the 
castra statica l)ecame by degrees cities where all the pleasures of 
Roman life were to be found. 

Hadrian was pitiless towards this effeminacy. He caused to be 
destroyed, says his biographer, the artificial grottos and the porticos 
built as shelter against the rain or the heat of the day, the 
festive halls and pleasure houses where the rude duties of service 
were forgotten. He expelled the play-actors and buffoons, and 
all the caterers of an easy life who tend to enervate both the 
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iHjdy and mind of the soldier ; ^ and that he might keep before 
men's minds this return to the austerity of niilit;iry manners, he 
Oioised medals to be struck which show hiiu marching at the head 
of the rtoidiers. with these words on the exergue: DISCIPLINA 
AVtl. ; as if a new divinity had descended from heaven for the 
-■tafety of the Enijiire. 

The camp being thus restored to its former strictness, be kept 
all men in it. refusing leave wlien not imiwrativeiy needed, in 
order that the legions might be always up to their full number, 
and the officers and soldiers always in training. Besides, he was 
of opinion that the soldier is formed in the cjimp as the workman 
is in the workshop and the laborer in the field, — each in his 
appropriate place. 

He nioditied the soldiers' accoutrements and made new regu- 
lations reganling b:iggage. On these two matters we 
are left to conjectures. Rut the Emperor who made 
his soldiers* perform tlin-e long luarclies every month, 
and wlio himst>tf accom|)anied tlieir coliuims, couhl liave 
had no other concern with the impedimenta except to 
dimini.-<h their amount and doul)le the force of the army 
l)y increasing the rapidity of its movements. If ^'^''bkkk'"»w^ 
lu.\urious quarters displeased him in camp, suiierfluoua wkrs- 

baggage must have seemed to him dangerous in the campaign : 
and the same motives that caiiseil him to forbid the former 
would have also led him to reduce the latter. 

In the matter of arms we are also ignonuit of the changes 
which he made ; but we still [lossess the field order given by 
his lieutenant, Arrianus, governor of the pnivinee of Cappadooia, 
at a time when an invasion of the Alani was threatened.* Its 
instructions are as mhmtc and preciise as would be those of the 
Iwst modern general ; they regulate the composition of the army. 
its march, the arrangements to be made on the field of biittle 
during the action ami after tlie victor}'. As in it Arrianus speaks 
of corps of everj- kind, it is clear that the Romans had adopted 

* Labanlem iturif^innm inmriii mjtfrinrum prinrijium rrlinuil (Spart,, lladr, 10). 

* Vegetium i. ST. 

* CoiD commemonktivc of ihe n-turn to miliUry discipline. GoM rnin (Cohea, No. 310.) 

* 'EcTd^tt ntr' 'AXoiwf. The infanlry cohorts knd the cavalry Miuailrons bore, tike the 
«Id French provincial regimenlii, local names. 
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the arms of the Barbarians, in order to unite to ,tbe modes of action 
proper to the legions all those of which the enemy made use. 
We find, besides, in another passage of Arrianus, the Emperor's 
order to all his generals to study the arms and tactics of the 
Parthians, Armenians, Sarmatians, and Celts.^ 

This care constantly to better the equipment of the soldiers 
and the evolutions of the troops was, however, an old and admirable 
tradition of Roman policy. The wars against the Gauls of Italy 
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had taught them the advantage of bronze helmets and of bucklers 
edged with steel ; to fight the Ciinbri they had changed the 
staff of the javelin, the projectile of the legionaries; from the 
Spaniards they had taken the short strong sword ; from the Greeks, 
their siege-trains and the art of besieging. A Carthaginian vessel 
stranded on the shore had been the first model of their war- 
galleys. In this way this people, who felt themselves the first 
nation in the world, and who were so, were always learning, 
and unceasingly improving the science by which they had subdued 
the world. 

' BaaiXtvt flr npmrt(tvptr «i) ri ffapffapai /*ni\rra¥ airoCt {Tarl. 44). These two booka 
')[ ArrianuR, though ralher fhort, are full of curious information on the t&ctics uid equipment 
of the Itomans. Kei>po<.'tin<; the operations, engine*, and (iege works, tee the itndjrof M. 
de Saulcy, Lea Dernier/ Joan lie JinuaUm. 
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No branch of the service escaped Hadrian's surveillance and 
reforms. He was interested in the field hospitals, which he visited 
daily when in camp; in the matter of victualling, which never 
failed ; also in the arsenals, the magazines for arms and clothing, 
which he kept always well stocked. Strict economy in expen- 
4liture^ made it possible for all wants to be met. 

'' He himself personally," says the historian Dion Cassius, " took 
account of .all things connected with the army, — the engines of war, 
weapcms, moats, intreuchments, palisades, — and of all that concerned 
the individual soldier, his mode of living, habitation, and morals. 
He corrected many abuses which had grown up out of indolence, 
and exercised the whole army, both officers and soldiers in various 
forms of combat, recompensing some, reprimanding others, and 
instructing every man in respect to his duty. In fine, by his acts 
and orders he put discipline and exercises into such a good condi- 
tion that even now his re<xulations are in force in the array." ^ 

These reforms might possibly excite complaints ; he forestalled 
them by himself submitting to the severest requirements of the 
military life. When he came into camp it was only the arrival 
of one more soldier. His dress was very plain, without gold or 
jewels in his armor, only an ivory handle to his heavy sword ; his 
frugal meals consisted of the legionaries' provisions, — bacon, cheese, 
cheap wine, and they were always taken in public;' his mode of 
life, that of the working officer. If the army were in motion, a 
day's march of twenty miles on foot and under arms, in the midst 
of the cohorts, did not deter him ; and it is possible that when he 
made all his cavalry cross the Danube by swimming, he crossed 
in the same manner.* More severe towards himself than towards 
the lowest soldier, he went bareheaded under the snows of Caledonia 
and under the sun of Upp?r Egypt ; and until the latest years of 

> Ordinatut impendiin . . . agehnt ut semper militum numenut sriretur (Spart., Hadr, 10). 
This author adds (U) that Hadrian was very economical in everything which concerned only 
himself. 

' Ixix. 9. Vegetius, who cites these regulations, uses a good part of them for his work 
Df! Re. miL i. 8. The Em|xjror Valerian authorized, a hundred and fifty years later, the military 
regulations of Hadrian. Cf. Vopi8<rus, Pri}tt. 4. 

* He observed this frugality even in the palace. Never, says Dion, did he drink wine 
(Ixix. 7) at the repast called by the Romans prandium. 

* At least Suidas asserts it, and we possess the funeral inscription of the Batavian soldier 
who was the first to reach the opposite bank (C. /. L. vol. iii. No. 3,676.) 

voi^ V. 21 
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his life he practised hurling the javelin and handling arms, and 
never, in camp or on the march, did he choose to make use of 
carriage or litter. 

Facts like these, which are established past dispute, give a 
different aspect to the character of the master of Antinous; but 
serious history has yet many more corrections to make in the 
traditional narrative. 

When soldiers are called upon to sacrifice their lives in quarrels 
in which they are not at all interested, it is necessary at least ta 
give them an example of the qualities and virtues required of 
them. Hadrian understood this principle of good sense and fair- 
ness. Hence it resulted that, seeing the Emperor attach so great 
importance to manly e:5^ercises, and watch with such attention all 
the service, there was not a centurion, a tribune, or a legate who 
felt himself at liberty to neglect any portion of his duty. Thus 
the Empire came to have an army which was like a robust body 
with supple and vigorous limbs, capable of enduring all fatigues 
and braving all dangers, ready at a day's notice to march out of 
its encampments for an expedition or for battle. 

But it was also a docile army. There was no soldier who 
thought of hesitating about obedience to a chief who demanded 
of others only what he imposed upon himself, and who to all 
military virtues united a sense of justice. 

Hadrian gave the vine-stock, the badge of the centurion's rank, 
only to the bravest of the legionaries ; he sent away from the 
camp the beardless officers to whom Augustus had opened it, as 
well as the soldiers who had been admitted too young, and those 
who had been retained there until past the military age for the 
sake of economizing in their pensions. In appointing a tribune 
he no longer required birth, but age and merit. It was making 
promotion easy to good soldiers ; and as thej'^ further saw him 
visiting the sick in their quarters, watching over their comfort 
and safety without disdaining the smallest detail, occupying him- 
self with their interests and their future to the degree that he 
knew every veteran by name, — for this solicitude they in retmna 
showed a gratitude^ which entirely prevented mutiny during this 

* A militibuSj propter curam exercitus nimiam, multum amatus est (Spart., Hadr, 21). He 
gave to Uie licensed veterans the privilege conceded by Augustus to soldiers under tlie colon 
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reign of twenty-one years, in which the army had neither a day 
of plundering nor a day of victory. 

The traveller between Constantine and the oasis of Biskra 
finds at Lambese, at the foot of Mount Aurasius, a Roman camp, 
that of the legion Ilia Augusta^ which still has its stone rampart, 
the praetorium, or residence of the legate who commanded it, and 
about a mile from the camp, in the midst of other ruins, a pedestal, 
on which is engraved an order addressed by Hadrian to the troops. 
It praises their zeal in executing all the prescribed exercises, even 
the most difficult; in accomplishing, in one day, labors in which 
others would have employed a week ; in carrying enormous bur- 
dens; in fighting sham battles, which are an image of real war, 
and a preparation for it, etc.* 

This inscription, mutilated as it is, says enough to show that 
Hadrian had not forgotten even a handful of men far away on 
the edge of the great desert; and from this we conclude that his 
vigilance extended to every point of the immense circle traced 
round the Empire by the military posts of the legions. 

There remains another contemporary document, a fragment of 
the Poliorcetica of Apollodonis. Hadrian, who knew how to 
utilize all forms of tiilent, had asked this great architect to draw 
up a treatise on military machines. Apollodorus did better. In 
a short time he wrote the treatise and besides designed the 
machines and had them made ; then he sent the designs and their 
explanation to the Emperor, along with a number of workmc^n 
whom he had trained.* It was what we should call a new kind 

of disposing of their savings even when they were still in potentate parentum (Inst. u. 12, 
prooem). 

* See L. Renier, Inscr. (TAlgerie, p. 3, and Wilmanns. Memoire on Lambcssa in the Com- 
mentationcs philol. 1877. The legion Ilia Auf/ustGy aided by its auxiliaries, had constructed a 
military road from I^mbese to Carthage (Orelli, No. 3,564, anno 123). posts in all the passes 
of Mount Aures, and a foot^roa^l along its whole length; it was by these immense works of 
public and military utility, as much as by the numl>er and variety of their exercises, that the 
Romans beguiled the weariness of camp life. 

* AfiVt quaque fabros indigenas et reliquos artifices ac operarios (Poliorcetica, (mH»k and 
I^tin text, with figures, in the magnifirent first {trinted edition of 1693, in prooemin). The 
greatest range of the ancient machines was four hundred and eighty-one yards, according to 
M. de Rochas, Balistique fie Cantiquitt, in the Annuaire de la Societc pour V encouragement des 
etudes grecques, 1877, p. 273. M. de Rochas recalls the fact that Archimedes shot stones of 
five hundred and fifty pounds weight, and that at Carthagena, when Scipio took the place, he 
found there a hundred and twenty oxybeles (catapults to throw darts) of large calibre and two 
hundred and eighty-one of small ; twenty-three large lithoboli (catapults to throw stones) and 
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of siege and field artillery, since ApoUodorus seems to have set 
little value on that previously in use. '^The old kinds," he says, 
" were of no use to me." The new engines he made light, though 
strong, and very easy to move {leves et veloces) ; " for," he adds, 
'' when I was with you in the armies, I learnt how much mobility, 
both in men and machines, the necessities of war require." All 
these are still, under other forms, truths of to-day. 

But to what purpose were all these preparations and expenses ? 
Why so much care in putting in order an instrument which was 
not at all used? Hadrian made ready for war in order to have 
peace. With an ^rmy so well-drilled and so docile, consequently 
always ready to strike a formidable blow, he was able, without 
peril, to inaugurate a peaceful policy. No one, within or without, 
considered this resolution as an avowal of weakness, nor did any 
subject dare attempt sedition, or any king or people once attack 
the well-guarded frontier. 

• But let us look at the frontier itself: the spectacle there is as 
noteworthy as in the camps. 

That portion of it which first occupied Hadrian's attention was 
the line of the Danube. He had scarcely reached Rome from the 
East when he was recalled into Moesia by an invasion of the Roxo- 
lani. The king of this people was exasperated because the pension 
which Trajan had been accustomed to pay him had been reduced ; * 
and swarms of Barbarian cavalry, the ancestors of the Cossacks of our 
time, had made an attack upon Eastern Dacia, while the Sarmatian 
lazyges, who were of the same race, were invading the province on 
the west. These tribes, from their contact with Rome, acquired 
somelhing of the diplomatic skill belonging to well-settled govem- 
monts. UndcT Trajan the Decebaliis extended his intrigues on all 
sides and sent einissaries as far as the Parthians. When the legions 
were posted in this province of Dacia, which by its mountainous 
c(mformation was like a great fortress, cutting in two a part of 

flffy-two pmall : in all four hunflred and seventy-six pieces of artillery, without counting 
twrnty-five liundriMl missile weapons called scorpions, analofrous in their use to our guns 
f«»r forts. A p(>troholii8 of thirty minae (twenty-six pounds) corresponded in effect to our 
old twelve-pounders. 

' /lix Uoxohwornm f/ui de irnrninutix sfippnffiift querchntur (Spart., Iladr, 6). We haTe 
8cen (p. .'115, note .1) that M. Julius Diirr supposes the stay of Hadrian in Moesia to haTe 
preceded his arrival at Home, which it seems to me hard to a<lmit. 
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rulers — those two madmen, Caligula and Nero, excepted — Erape- 
rurs often cruel at Kome, but always watchful over the frontiers. 
They also' show what value it 
is right to set on the tradition 
which attributes to Hadrian the 
destruction of Trajan's bridge 
" from jealousy of Ins predeces- 
sor's glory," and even the inten- 
tion to abandon Dacia, — a proj- 
ect from which hia friends, it is 
said, succeeded in turning him.' 
He did not preserve the conquests 
iHiyond the Euphrates and Tigris, 
because in those countries nut 
one Roman citizen had settled ; 
but he favored the emigration 
of L;ittn colonists into Dacia, and 
the proof of this is that they 
are still there. 

Those whom Trajan, in the 
course uf some years, bad induced 
to settle there, were certivinly not 
in sufficient nuuiber to seizure to 
their de.scendants the possession 
of such an extensive territory. 

But as the measures taken for the military protection of the valley 
of the Danube afforded perfect security to that region, the current 
of coluniziitiun continued to flow tbither. Consequently, inscrip- 
tions are found there in honor of Hadrian,' works executed in 
his name,* and coins on which tlif new province, now one of the 
bulwarks of the Empire, is represented by the warlike symbol of 




* . . . Trnjani ijlnriiir inriilrnf . . . lanirt dflfmirruni (EulropiuR, viii. S). 

* The rortn-im of I)ini>'^elia. llic ruLti:< lA vrliich wore 'liscovcrcil in 1S65 by ^I. Kn^Hlmnll, 
coDRul-gGDeral of France nt Rplgraile, on in istilatcil platcan near the river, ha» an area nt 
nearly two acres. The ili^lanee of KHJ feet, which siijmratei" eaih of its twelve lowers. i» 
exartly the rame that ^I. Knf^olhnnlt had nieagiiretl between the towers of the front of the 
intrenched camp of Tmexmi*. The jilan above given was drawn hy M. Baudry. 

■ C. I. t. Nos. 953. 1,371, 1,445, 1,447. 

* IIU legate had construeled, in the year 133, an aqueduct to Sarmizegctuaa (_Ibid. 
Ko. 1,446). 
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a woman, seated on a rock, holding in one hand the cnrred sword 

of the Dacians, in the other a standard.' 

As regards Trajan's brid'ge, it was 
now so far from the Barbarians and so 
easy to defend that it must have been 
rendered unfit for use only at the time 
when the Roman troops could no longer 
maintain themidelves in Dacia; and this 
necessity occurred only a century and a 
half after Hadrian, when Aurelian, be- 
tween 270 and 275, recalled to the right 
bank of the Danube the rest of the 
Roman troops and the colonists who 
\ M wished to follow tliem.^ Twenty years 

before this, Decius had won the surname 
of Daciarinn restitutor. 

The most exposed frontier, and at 
the same time tlie one nearest to Italy, 

was tliat of llifj middle Danube, all along Panno- 

nia, which the river bounded on the uortli and 

east, from its conliuencc with the Gran as far 

the Save. Beyond this line was crowded a nia 

of German and Slav nations, often con(|uered, \ 

never sn!)dued. wlio at one l)i>nnil could reach 

the Alps and forr^ the gates of Italy. Hadrian 

was aware of this daiijier ; and indeed it had been 

well understood at llouie since the sevei-e Ciimpaign of Tiberius in 

( (Groppo^ 
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that region. He himself had l>ccn in command there before hia 
praetorship, and as early aa that time had had trouble with the 
Sartnatians. He at first proposed to grasp these Barbarians, aa 
in a vice, between the two provinces of Pamionia and Dacia, 




BD8T OF RADRIA:* rODKD AT ANTItJH.* 



united into a great military government; and he gave this com- 
mand, with full powers, to his ablest general, Marciua Turbo, who 
had very recently crushed a Jewish insurrection in Egypt and 
then pacified in Mauretania the disturbances excited by Quietus. 

< MaMum of ihu Capitol. 
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Later, however, with the idea that he could make a better defence 
by separating these too extensive commands, he formed two Dacias, 
as there were two Moesias, and placed strong garrisons along 
the frontiers. When Trajan had formed the province of Lower 
Pannonia, he had assigned one legion to it,^ which jBxed its head- 
quarters in front and close to the enemy at Aquincum, on the 
mountain of Buda, and at Mursa, on the Drave not far from 
its confluence with the Danube. There, as at Troesmis, as every- 
where where a Roman detachment was fixed, traders had fol- 
lowed the soldiers, the veterans were settled near their old 
comrades, and with their huts had originated two towns, which 
Hadrian made into two important places : Mursa recognized him 
as its founder and bore his name ; ^ Aquincum owed to him 
without doubt its rank as a colony. The sites were so well chosen 
that one is now the capital of Esclavonia (Eszeg), and the other 
that of Hungary (Ofen, or Buda). 

The line of the middle Danube was thus in course of being 
well guarded. Higher up, three legions had been posted along 
the river, at Brigetio (0-Szony, near Comorn),'* at Camuntum 
(Petronel), which took the name of Municipium Aelium,* and at 
Vindobona (Vienna), where the flotilla of the Danube was stationed. 

Covered on the right and left by the great armies of Pan- 
nonia and Upper Germany,^ besides having the Alps in the rear 
and being naturally protected by their own mountains, Noricum and 
Rhaetia did not seem to require many military precautions. We 
find as late as Marcus Aurelius only procurators as their gov- 
ernors, and for their defence only isolated detachments, cohorts, 



* Probably I la Adjutrix. 

2 Diro Hadriano Mursenses conditori sua (C. T. L. vol. iii. Xo. 3,279). The city seems to 
have lH*en partly built by the Ic^on Second Adjutrix. An inscription at Aquincum is devoted 
to the memory of a Canahensis^ or tavern-keeper of that city, some trader come thither from 
Colojrne (.l/iw. de Prsfh^ by E. Desjanlins, Xo. IftO). 

■ The most ancient inscription found at Brijretio (C /. L. vol. iii. No. 4,356) bears the 
name of a le<;ate who had been consul under Hadrian in 134. The town had been at first 
only a villa<;e of sutlers and veterans. Thus the ins<'ription No. 4,298 is dedicated hy a 
veteran of the lejrion First Adjutrix who had berome decurio of Brigetio. 

* Mommsen l>elieves. but without ?ivin<]c ^ny proofs, that it is indebted rather to Antoninus 
for this name ((\ I. L. iii. luti^). Trajan seems to have been especially preoccupied in 
Pannonia with his im()ortant eolony of Paetovio, where the chief administration of the 
province was carried on (fhid. p. !}\()). 

* There were thntv lejrions in rpjHT Pannonia, and as many more in Upfier Germany. 
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or squadrons. Hadrian, however, visited them. Historians do not 
-speak of his travels in that region, but coins have preserved the 
remembrance of them; and very early was ascribed to him the 
foundation of Juvavium (Salzbui^),' in the midst 
of a magnificent country, at a point where the 
new city barred the route to Italy against every 
incursion coming from Bohemia by the valley of 
the Inn. 

We have seen, in considering the subject of 
the Afjri Decumates^ what was the Roman sys- 
tem of defence for arresting in this direction the 
incursions of tlie Barbarians. Hadrian continued 
it while improving it. When Spartianus speaks of the journey 
of this Emperor in the German provinces, he is satisfied with 
writing: ''In many places where no river existed to serve as 

a barrier against tiie Bar- 
barians, he formed a sort 

of wall of large piles driven 

into the ground and strongly 

united." Thuse words imply 

a good deal concerning tlie 

Emperor's wish to fortify his 

Empire, but very little as hadkian nARAxocisio 

to the means he employed. 
Fortunately we can understand very clearly what they were by 
the study uf a line uf fortifications still quite recognizable by 
the mounds of earth and the remains of walls still existing, or 
by excavations which show the site of constructions which have 
disappeared. The Picts' Wall in Britain teaches us what was 
the Devil's Wall in Germany;* and by seeing the so-called 





> It wmi the opiniuD of I'ighiuti, but wm doubted by Or«lli (No. 496). and hai bMD 
(ipponed bj MommKn (C. /. L. vol. iii. No. S,53G). 

' See p. 191). » C. Bruce, Tie Rom. WaU, p. 12. 

* EXERCITUS RAETICUS. Large bronze. Cohen, No. 803. 

* EXeitCITL'S NOKICUS. Largo bronze. Cohen. N'o. ttOO. 

* The TeufrimatKr, which extended two hun<)red mi1c:<, reproduced the principal arrans*- 
mi^nia of the VnUum lladriam. It wax a rampart of Garth. doubtleM palinailed and fronted by 
a broad rouat, a none wall with watch-towem. and in the rear a military road, near which were 
the intrenched camp*. The work incorrectly named "Trajan's moat" in the DobntMha i* 
funned of three ditcbei, each running along an earthen embankment : the moit loatberly 
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Trajan's moat in the Dobrutscha, a work of the fourth century, 
with its triple agger runniug 
across an immense plain, we are 
able to reproduce the system em- 
ployed hy Hadrian in Britain, and 
we are justified in asserting tliat 
all the vulnerable frontiers were 
covered by similar defences, since 
Ruch was the tradition of Roman 
policy. 

It was under the eyes of the 
Emperor himself that the works 
of the Vallum Hadriani were 
begun. He had chosen as its 
site an isthmus about sixty-eight 
miles broad, which the TjTie 
and the Irthing, descending from 
a chain of heights having a 
steep slope towards the north, 
cross in opposite directions, flow- 
ing into two gulfs,' where the 
ocean tides drive back the waters 

far up stream. This isthmus seemed to him an excellent defen- 




THE TUTELAR 



callam, or "the little moat," has il» para|ict to tho north anditsttitrh to the south, to prevent mi 
attack coming from that ilirect.ion ; the northern vnlliim, or " xtime moat,™ whose defences look 
northwards ; and lastly " the great fosse," whiiOi {lartly runs hy the sldu of the second to double 
its slrenglh, and intersects it at several points. This last rallum is formed of an earthen 
embackment lying between two broad deep ditches of unei|iia) extent, tlie northern one being 
the greater; the crcHt of tlie para|>et oominands its depth of 2'.>\ feet. Ilie stone moat was 
defeniled by a nail which was probably nut i-<itn|>l('te<I. the itehrin of whicli have given its name 
to this viilliim : some layers visible near Kuntundjc art- lij fii-t broad. The engineer Michel, 
from whom I borrow these details, adds : " We are inelint-d lo I>cliovc that the three fouei 
called after Trajan were intended to form a cunij>letc iini(|iie system of defence : thu tli«jr 
were all projected together; . . . and tliatthespaee comprised between ' thesmall moat'ftnd tfae 
two others formed, as it were, a sort of vast inlren'-lii'd iMnip, within which troops coald defend 
themselves against incursions from the north anii mImi a;;ains( ii surprise coming from the rear." 
The great moat was bonlcrcd by intrenclied raiiips whose inclosures are still to be seen ; on tlw 
heights, or half way, were circular cam[is jiroreoted by stone parapets. See Le$ Traeauxde 
Dffenfe rfes RomaimilaH> la DoliroiiKha, by -M. Michel. Sw. ilf» A nl. rfe France, 11 h »trie, t. Slfi. 
These works are attrjbute<1 to ('ount Trajan in 37ii, ac<'Onlin^ to Amm. .Marcell., XXXL viil. 

> That of Solway Frith on the west, and (he estuary of the Tyne on the east. 

* Bas-reliff found in the ruins of the r.;7..m llatlriaiU (C. Bruce, op. dt. p. 8M). Ob 
the Genius of the camp, see Vol. IV. p. 179, note 2. 
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sive position. The works which he caused to be executed there* 
from one sea to the other were of three kinds. 

The first obstacle which was opposed to an attacking force was 
a ditch of an average breadth of thirty-six English feet and a 
depth of fifteen, at certain points dug in the hardest rocks, 
sandstone-grit, limestone, or basalt, which it never avoided, fol- 
lowing continuously the second line of defence, whose approaches 
it covered. Sometimes, however, it disiippeared on the side of 
steep hills, where it was no longer necessary, while on level ground 
and in threatened positions it was further protected by a glacis 
or parapet, formed out of the materials furnished by the excavation, 
the crest of which at certain points was raised twenty feet above 
the bottom of the ditch. The earth and turf of which the parapet 
was made were at regular intervals strengthened by stone work. 

Behind this first obstacle arose a wall of masonry, the foun- 
dations or the ruins of which are still to be seen, six to nine 
feet thick, and fifteen, eighteen, or twenty feet high, commanded 
by watch-towers, four to the mile (nearly three hundred in 
all), which were from eight to ten feet square on the inside, 
with walls three feet thick. On the south face of the stone 
rampart were constructed, a mile apart, eighty castella or guard- 
posts, sixty feet square, with a door opening southwards for the 
ordinary use of the garrison, and sometimes one opening to the 
north in the wall itself for sorties and the defence of the ditch. 
Such was th(» excellence of the mortar employed that time has 
made no inroads upon these fortificiitions ; and at this hour all 
would be still standing if the hand of man had not overthrown 
them. 

As a further precaution, and in order to check encMuies from 
the interior, or bands of men who had successfully stormed the 
first defences, another moat, between two embankments of earth of 
unequal height, protected the entire fortification on th(» south, so 
that the garrisons of the towers and redoubts, assailed in front 
and rear, might present a double front. 

* " ITiroujjh rockf* of sandstone, limestone, and basaU " (Collinjjwood Bruce, The Roman 
Wall, p .'>'), ."kl ed. 1867 ; a very fine work, whose piihlication has been aidei) by the Duke of 
Xorthumbi*r1and with the usnal liberality of the English nobilitv). At the dejieent from the 
hei'zhts of Carvoran to Thirlwall the fosse is 40 feet wide at the surface, 14 at the bottom, 
and 10 deep. 
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Between the north wall and the southern epaulement ran a 
military road, near which were established, in the most favorable 
positions and always adjacent to a water supply, seventeen in- 
trenched camps, castra staticUy which could furnish mutual support, 
since they were distant from one another on the average onl}' 3 4 
miles. They were surrounded by a stone wall five feet thick, and 
were contiguous to the great wall, which usually fell in with the 
northern wall of the stations. The southern rampart was lined 
by a road, so that all the movements of troops took place under 
cover. Lastly, a military road coming from the south, — that is to 
say, from the point where the legions landed, — was constructed 



SECTION OF TUE VALLUM HADRIAJfl.^ 

or repaired by Hadrian ; near Leicester a milestone has been found 
bearing his name. 

These two fosses with the adjacent ramparts, this wall defended 
by three hundred towers and eighty redoubts, these seventeen 
castra statwa containing usually an area of three to six acres 
(although some an* nmch larger), and placed in easy communi- 
cation with eacli other by a pav(»d road, — all this formed an 
immense fortress covering th(^ (Mitire isthmus, a fortress such 
as no other nation ever constrnctc^d. Hence, in looking on this 
colossal work carried out on tlie frontier least seriously menaced, 
we are obliged to acknowledge that there still existed a marvel- 
lous energy in these Romans of the Empire, who were able to 
im])ose such labors ui)on thems(»lves in order to protect the remotest 
of tlieir subjects from tlie slijzhtest anxi(»ty. 

Three l(»gions.^ assisted l)y a ecrtain nuuiher of auxiliary cohorts, 
and witliout doubt also by many of the peo])le of the country, 
seem U) have ra])idly executed this work, which, according to the 
calrulations of an Endish writer. r(M|uini(l nearly three million 
days' work (2,S(»r).(u 1) ; so that in reekoning twenty-five thousand 

^ A sad int«'rest attadics to this drawin«r. which was nnuhi by the late Prince Imperial of 
Franco. 

* Tlierc' hav«; iM'cn foun<l alf)nij the wall many inscriptions bearint; the names of thelcgic 
f la Augusta, VIn Virtrlr, X\n Vtihrin Virtrix. 
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part of the wall' and in the castra stattva^ bear his name. The 
cuius lead to a similar conclusion. lu a bronze vase brought to 
light in 1837 were found three gold pieces and sixty denarii, 
of which several bear Hadrian's effigy and not one is posterior 
to him. Lastly, an inscription, unfortunately much injured, seems 



to be the fragment of a letter addressed by l»im to troops 
posted between the two seas, to congratuliite them on having 
without a murmur yielded to the necefsity which prevented them 
from carrying to the end of the world the boimdnries of the 
Empire, and on having protected the frontiers which the Republic 
had acquired.* 

> C. I. L. vol. vii, Nod. flfi0-fi63, and »35. * W., tBirf. No*. 3(12, 730, 748. 

* The (coddesses repre!wnte<l are. from left to right, Diana, Minerva, Juno. VeMa. Apollo, 
at who«e feet b th« lyre, in Ftandinj! upright before a portico (Duke of Northumberland'! 
CoUection. — C. Brace, p. 341). 

* Thia ta at koy rate the meaning given to theM fragments bj Htlbner (C 1. L. voL tIL 
No. 498). 
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GOLD CHAIN FOrS" 



It is of course obvious that wu catmot attacli a date to the 
antiquities, chains of gold, rings, engraved stones, stone bullets, 
and debris of every sort found in the callum. The legions carried 
with them into the most savage countries Roman life with its 
luxuries and needs. Of these one of the most imperious was that 
of poasesshig baths of . all temperatures, — hot in the caldariuni, 
tepid in the tepidarium, cold 
in the frigidarium, and hot 
air in the arched chambers of 
the hypocaust. 

„ *9ff»^ " These great fortifications 

^t^ ^^- '"■■c^'^^'^^^^w were built only in the Euro- 

pean provinces threatened by 
the most dangerous enemies, 
and during half a century the 
Caledonians, Germans, Sarma- 
tiaiis, " struck," to use the 
words of Dion, " with a re- 
spectful fear," did not dare to pass them. In Africa the Atlas 
and the Sahara protected the Roman towns, at that time, as now, 
needful to the nomadic tribes for their subsistence, but never 
desired by them as a place of residence, and consequently never 
threatened by them. Nevertheless, as the people of these provinces 
and the mountaineers of Kabylia had inveterate habits of brigand- 
age, the Empire established <m its high-roads and at the head of 
the valleys where colonizjitioii was developed, a multitude of mil- 
itary poKts which astonish our officers by their number and the 
judiciou.'ii selection of their positlons.- 

lu Syria another desert rendered fortresses unnecessary j and 

' lirim-, |i. 127. 

^ Diircnu lie la Malic {Proi: di: Cntirianllne, p. :t'i) (lointn out i)n tlic ront« from Bona 
to C')nE<t!intLnn trarcs of ivo kind:' of niililary poMs, — i^t, Kmall poetc for twenty meo, 
airangi-il nlmiii iliri>i> firtli!i of a mili; apart, witb a parai«t of three or four feet h^h in hard 
livirn ^i[ini> : 'Jil. iiiciro important |Ki»t!>, a i<ort of intrimcbeJ I'amp nearly ten mile* diMast 
from one anotlii-r. anil fLl^ni^^ltini; tliesarrisonaof thu inlormctllale postn. De Vigneral, captain 
on till! ^taff (lininrx tv/m'i'H'c 'rAI<ii'rie. Irr pnriii: p. Rfi), who eonsldcra these BtatenieDta 
ton positit'i'. a^^iTt!*. nficr an attentive jitiidy. on ihc other liand, that the Romans, for the 
protoi'tiDn (it thi- viiUey!', which Btr<'t<'h Jilnng the foot of the Djiirjura, surrounded theM 
tnoiintain!> with a Ih-1i of jki^Hm at a hi'i'Jit of about a ihoiioanil feci on the moantain tide ; la 
th« <-ircle of Gin-lina alont- he \ia.s inilirateil the position of a vast number of military ndni, 
mu:<lly of the Byzantine period, bat coni-ealingl more aiic 
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in Asia Minor a good army under able chiefs, a people sedentary 
and pacific, and, lastly, a careful preservation of peace with the 
local princes, gave full security to the Empire. But to the Bar- 
baric tribes established along its coast, the Euxine offered access 
into the Roman provinces. To prevent the attacks of pirates, a 
fleet kept watch over this sea, and fortresses placed in echelon on 
the south coasts from Trebizond to Dioscurias or Sebastopol, in 
Colchis, kept in check the population along tlie shores. 




BKMAINI OP A HYPOCAUST. 



Hadrian's confidential officer in this region was one of his 
most worthy lieutenants, Arrianus of Nicomedia, who has left 
some important works, and among others a circumnavigation of 
the Euxine. Hadrian had asked for this survey of the Black Sea 
shores. The general made it himself, notwithstanding the labor 
entailed ; and the Peripliis is his own report, the exact date 
of which, however, cannot be determined. In it lie describes the 
lines of the coast, the harbors, the rivers navigable and imnavi- 
gable, even the degree of saltness of the water and the direction 
of the prevalent winds. He enumerates the towns, the neighbor- 
ing peoples, the tribes of pillagers whom he promised to extermi- 

* Bruce, ibid. p. 35!. 
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nate,' the kings who held theh* crowns ^ from Hadrian and whom 
he confirmed in their allegiance. At the mouth of a river he is 
shown the anchor of the ship " Argo/' but remains incredulous ; and 
he seems no more ready to believe the myth of Prometheus when 
a peak of the Caucasus, seen in the distance, is pointed out to 
him as the spot where the Titan was chained. But if the past 
interests him but little, the present occupies him much. When he 
comes to a fort, he orders its garrison^ to manoeuvre before him ; he 
examines everything attentively ; and on all these matters sends in 
a report, which this Greek writes in Latin because the correspondence 
is official. '" At Apsaron," he says, " where five cohorts are en- 
camped, I inspected their weapons, the rampart, the ditches, the 
hospitals and magazines." At the mouths of the Phasos was 
another fort, guarded by picked troops, protected by a double 
moat and by a wall furnished with engines of all kinds for throw- 
ing darts or stones ; these defences he further strengthened. A 
Roman troop was in garrison at Sebastopol,^ the extremity of the 
Graeco-Roman world, at the foot of the Caucasus; remote as it 
was, this town had received favors from Hadrian, for the senate 
and the people call him their benefactor. Arrianus inspects this 
post, looking out for everything, the hospitals included. Learning 
that the king of the Cimmerian Bosporus had lately died, and 
thinking it probable that his Emperor may wish to exercise some 
influence in that region, he goes to Panticapaeum,* the capital of 
the state, where he lets his fleet be seen, and confirms the inhab- 
itants in the Roman alliance. When he returned into his own 
province he had circunmavigated this sea, had measured the dis- 
tances, marked the stations, and shown to all, both friends and 
enemies, that the Empire was on its guard.^ 

* See above, p. 317. 

* . . . Tovff irefoifff . . . tyvtivda-atifp (Periphts. 8). 

» Cf. C. I. L, vol. iii. No. 782. Ilcnzen is of opinion that this garrison was fumuhed by 
the army of ^loesia; but it apjMjars to me to have been a deta<*hmcntof troops from Asia MinoTy 
nince it was insjiected and paid by the governor of Cappadocia. We possess a military diploma 
delivered by Hadrian to a soldier of Lower Dacia who was originally of SebastopoL This 
city, a faithful ally of the Empire, was one of the cities which sent to the Panhelleninm a ttatiie 
of Hadrian, rov (avrS>v (v€py€TT)v (C. I. G. 312). Tlie kings of the Cimmerian Bosportu alwayi 
put the image of the reigning Emperor on their coins. 

* In respect to the commercial imj)ortance of this place, see Vol. IV. p. 224. 

* It does not seem that from Panticapaeum to Byzantium he followed the coast ol tlie 
country of the Sarmatians and Thracians. a shore which was under the sunreillaiice or ^ 
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All this was what Hadrian had desired to know; and as we 
have seen, by the Vallum in Britain, in what manner he fortified 
his frontiers, we learn by the JPeriplus what an amount of vigi- 
lance and activity he required of his generals. Understanding 
these things, we have no further need to inquire how it came to 
pass that the world remained for half a century in peace. 

One of those tribes of the Caucasus, wlio later became very 
formidable, caused however a momentary disquietude. The Alani, 
after great ravages in Media and Armenia, threatened to invade 
Cappadocia.^ Two legions were immediately set in motion, along 
with their auxiliaries and what we should call their artillery, and 
the affrighted Alani returned to their mountains. In this region 
Hadrian had moreover useful allies, the kings of the Iberians and 
Albanians. The Iberian Pharasmanes even determined to come to 
the banks of the Tiber to sacrifice in the temple of Jupiter; and 
some Bactrians who appeared there as suppliants, renewed the 
spectacle, so dear to Roman vanity, of Oriental embassies. 

Thanks to this foreseeing policy and to these formidable armies, 
Roman life gained daily upon Barbarism. The desert became alive 
from Damascus to Petra, and the nomad saw with surprise splendid 
monuments erected in places where he had been used to hunt the 
antelope and jackal. In Upper Egypt centurions superintended the 
working of the porphyry quarries for the temples of Rome and 
Athens ; in the Carpathians the Emperor's freedmen directed 
mining operations ; and in Africa military posts were established in 
the gorges of the Atlas for the purpose of making labor secure 
in the Tell. A large part of the valley of the Danube was becom- 
ing Roman, and likewise that of the Rhine ; while behind the 
intrenchments of the Agri Decumates the masters of the German 
Walhalla sought to find a place in the Roman Pantheon. On 
monuments of this region has been read the name of a companion 
of Odin, the Saxon Hercules (Sachsnot), by the side of those of 
Taraun, the Celtic god, and of Mithra, the Oriental divinity, — an 
evidence of that blending of ideas which was at work to the very 

snthoritj of the gOTemoi of Moesia; but to complete his report he gives % short and verj 
incomplete description of it. 

^ This government was the largest in the Empire, for it included Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
I^^esser Armenia. 
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Circumference of the Roman world. Would this force be able to 
act further ? Would the classic spirit, furnished with all the polish 
of Greece and all the prudence of Rome, be able to carry its 
municipal institutions, its civil law, its proud Stoical ideas of the 
dignity of man, into the midst of this shapeless, unsettled Barbaric 
world, where the family and rights of ownership were so feebly 
established, whose cities were cabins scattered over vast spaces, 
and whose temples were the forests ? We cannot doubt that they 
would have done this, had not, in the first place, military usurpers, 
while disorganizing the army and finances of Hadrian, expended in 
civil war the men and resources prepared against the Barbarians ; 
and secondly, had not the imperial administration, everywhere tak- 
ing the place of the action of the citizens, and penetrating even 
to the inmost recesses of this great corporate body of the Roman 
world, ended by freezing the sources of life. It is no inexorable 
fate that governs the world and overturns empires; the reign of 
Hadrian proves that wisdom, even of an ordinary kind, might 
have preserved all. 



n. — His Travels. 

Let us now follow Hadrian in liis journeys through the prov- 
inces. In 118 or 119 he had been recalled from the banks of 
the Danube to the capital by the conspiracy of the four ex-consuls ; 
after a few months' stay at Rome and in Italy, he began, by Gaul 
and the banks of the Rhine, his tour through the western provinces 
(121). It is not known what he did in Gaul. He doubtless called 
together at Lyons, as we know he did in Spain, the deputies of 
the three provinces, for a fragmentary inscription mentions the 
\ote of thanks passed by the assembly of the three Gauls. There 
remain to us of his journey through the country other oflBicial 
proofs of popular gratitude. These evidences are rightly enough 
of questionable value. Still they can be in some measure accepted, 
since we know that it was part of Hadrian's policy to repress 
abuses and by the wisdom of his government to attach the pro- 
vincials to the Empire. We have coins struck for him with the 




HAOUAM AB MASS. STATUE FUUNI> AT CKl-KAN'O (UUSEUIl <IF lUK 
CAFITOL, no. 21). 



* 
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confirmed Hadrian in his design of leaving nothing to chance at 
such a distance from Italy. After having by some successful 
engagements cowed the Caledonians,^ he was determined to effect 
in Britain that movement of concentration which he had executed 
on the Euphrates. We have already described this movement, 
liut in establishing his principal defence on the Tyne, he really 
abandoned all the country which extends from this river to 
the Forth, — that is to say, from Newcastle to Edinburgh; and 
we may well marvel that he should have submitted to occupy 
only two thirds of the island instead of completing the con- 
quest of it by an effort which was certainly not beyond his 
jKJwer. Gibbon thus explains the conduct of Hadrian : " The mas- 
ters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the globe turned 
with contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the winter tempest, 
from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and lonely 
heaths over which the deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked Barbarians." A Greek, still more contemptuous 
towards the early condition of a country which in our days has 
been for a time the ruling power of the world, says : " The Romans 
have not cared to subdue the rest of Britain, the part which 
they hold being already almost useless to them.*' ^ Besides, when 
we recall the obstinate resistance made, even in modern times, 
by the Highlanders to the Scottish kings, and by the latter to 
the English, it will perhaps be considered that 
Hadrian had a twofold reason for not entering 
ujx)n this attempt. 

'* After havin(< corrected manv abuses^ in 
Britain," he returned to Gaul and traversed it a 
second time, on his way into Spain, where he 
remained a whole winter (1-2). In that countrv Britain tioldino a 

* SCEITRF. 

he no doubt showed his usual activity; but there 
remain of all this labor no other witnesses than fragments of 
inscriptions attesting that he improved the highways, and this 
expres.sion on certain coins. — ''To the Restorer of Spain." We 

> Hence the medals with the inscriptions Advnitui Autj. Britanniae, Exerc. Bntannicu,t 
(Cohen, Monnaies dex Emp. vol. ii. Hadrian, Xos. 594, 784, 7h.j). See also Hiibner, C /. L, 
vol. V. p. 100, col. 1. 

* . . . ovdcy T^f oXXi/f /^fofirvoc. ov yap iCiftopos avrois icTivovd* ^w exovcri (Appian, Prooem. 5). 

■ In quae multa correxit (Si>art., Hadr. 10). 
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should be particularly curious to know what took place in the assem- 
bly of delegates from all the Iberian cities which he convoked 
at Tarragona for the dedication of the temple 
of Augustus rebuilt at his expense. Spartianus 
speaks only of some keen reproaches which the 
Emperor addressed to the citizens of Italica, his 
fellow-townsmen, who by culpable devices sougbt 
to avoid enrolment.' 

We have seen tliat the ruin of the military 
spirit in the provinces was the inevitable con- 
sequence of the organization given by Augustus to his standing 
army.^ We know from Tacitus that tlie Gauls had for a long 
time lost the taste for unns ; and now a proof of the same change 
is furnished by the Spaniards. 

Spartianus relates a danger which Hadrian encountered at 
Tarragona, and from which he extricated himself "not without 
glory." One day when he was walking alone in a park adjoin- 
ing the city, a slave belonging to his host fell upon him furi- 
ously, sword in hand. Hadrian, who was very strong and active, 
avoided the blow, and, seizing his assailant, held him 
fast. The guards who ran to the Emperor's help 
would have torn the slave limb from limb; but 
Hadrian had by this time become aware that it was 
a madman who had attacked him, and instead of 
ordering his punishment, he gave the slave in 
charge to the physicians to cure him", and did not even remonstrate 
with the master of so dangerous a servant. This story, which 
with a certain complacency shows Hadrian's moderation, is with- 
out doubt borrowed from hi.s Memoirs ; the affair may there- 
fore have happened differently. In any case we learn from it 
that the Emperor was desirous to be considered as possessing 
that coolue.sw in emergencies which is a wise man's strength, and 




> . . . Drhcliim Jocutariltr rtlractantOiu! . . . vekejnenlis'ime, eaeteris pntdenlw H emrte 
rorifulult (Spart., ilo'lr. 12). 

* RESTITVTORI HISPANIAE S. C. Hadriiui, sUoding, raising ap Spsin, kneeUng, 
wlio hiMa an olive-branch. Between them a rabbit, " eymbol of the man^ tnlllM mrked b 
Spain." Lnrire br.mj;«> (<;rep|>o, !>/. irfli'lr. p. 93, No. 2; Cohen, No. 1,074). 

* See V(d. IV. of thla work, pp. 3H7-391. 

* Golil Clin with tlic fi'^tire of IIen.-u1e!>, the principal divioity of Cadii. Cob— , Ho. MT. 
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a spirit of justice which prevented him from regarding a mad- 
man as a criminal. 

It is singular that during this stay in 
Spain Hadrian neither visited his own native 
town, Itiilica, nor hia mother's, Cadiz.' That / 
he should have resisted the natural desire to 1 
show tlie master of the world to those who 
knew his orij^in to be from a house of hardly 
consular nmk, implies some urgent necessity hast- uaubetania.* 
ening his departure. Was it because of com- 
motion again among the Mauri? Spartianus asserts this; but we 
cannot infer from hi.s language that the Emperor went direct from 
Spain to Africa, whither besides lie seems to have gone twice at 
least, for his order to the troops at Lambese was in the 
year 128. 

We know nothing of the first journey ; but in respect to 
the second there remain some details wliich we insert here, to 
avoid returning to Africa. For five years not a drop of rain 
had fallen in the oases. This fact, which i.s not extraordinary, 
is always a calamity ; ' and as on his arrival an abundance of 
rain fell, it was looked on as a miracle, and the benefit was 
attributed to him, " which endeared hira to the Africans." He 
further g;uned their good-will by more real services, putting an 
end to the disorders of Mauretania and founding several colo- 
nies, or giving that title to some of the old municipia ■, e. tj., 
to Thenae in the Byzacena, and to Zania in Numidia. He repaired 
the great aqueduct which brought water from Mount Zaghouan* 

' " He loadud Italics witli benefits ami honors" (Dion. Ixix. 10) ; later, he himself asked 
the Senate to grant this toirn the title of colony (Aul. (>ell.. Xorl. Alt. xvi. 13); and an 
iuncription siicaks of hin liberality to Baetica (Grep[)o, \i. 95), after the eleventh year of hi* 
reign, bccaiiM he bore llien the title Paler Pnlrint, which he accejited only in the year 138. 

■ Maiireiania, holding a hor!<u by the bridle anil carrying two javulina (large bronze. 
Cohen. No. 9tiJ). 

* It rains annually on the fea-coast, but the Saliara fonietlmP!' re-mains for ceven years 
and more without rain. 

* The town of Zaghouan stands at the base of amountainof the same name, in a chartoing 
country, on the ruins of an ancient city. A Roman Iriiimphal gale, of which there remain* 
only an arcade of about thirteen feet »pan, serves as entrance. The temple of Zajzhotian was 
built over one of the principal springs which fed the ai|ueduct to Carthage. The name of 
the divinity to which this temple was consecraIc<l has disappeared with the frieze bearing 
the dedicatory inscription. It is thought that the «<lifice is of the same data as the aqueduct; 
that Is to My, that it wax begun under Hadrian an<i fimshe<i under St-piimius Severus. 
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to Carthage, and ordered the legion quartered at Lambese to 
finish the works of Mount Aurasius, — a road along the base of 
thi.' mountain and, at the entrance of each gorge, a small fort 
to defend the passage.' The system was that of the VaUum 
Jfadrkini, witli this difference, that the mountain served for a 
wall. 

The citii's followed the example given them, and great efforts 
wei-e put forth to adorn tlie towns or facilitate communications 
between them. Thus an inscription informs us that at this 
period Cirta constructed at its own expense all the bridges on 
the road leading from its walls to Rnsicada (Pliilippeville) that is 
to siiy, from Cunstantinc (o tlie sea. Facts Hke these seem perhaps 
trivial ; but tlu' reader will I'eineiuber that our material for the 
history of this important reign in very scanty. "We are in the 
position of tlie naturalist wlio cannot neglect the least fragment 
of an extinct animal, since it may perhaps reveal to him what 
the animal was, its form, its organs, even its mode of life. In the 
absence of detailed information, wc ciuote once more the expression 
of Spartianu.'i : "He loaded the African provinces with benefits;" 
and tliis in.-scription on many coins : " To the Restorer of Africa." 
Later we sliall sec wliat these words imiily. 

Till' Kmperor ri'turned from Africa tn the capital ; and it is 
conjectured, from a coin, tliat lie was there in 120, 
on occa.-iinn of the anniversjiry of the foundation 
of Itoine. Towards the end of this year he was 
iilready on bi,s way to the Kist. wliich the Par- 
tliians weR' threatcnhig. Hadrian invited Chos- 
roe.*! to an interview, and all was set at rest (122 
oi- 123). He sent him back his daughter, who 
liad been made prisoner by one of Trajan's gene- 
rals, but refused to restore to him the massive 
j:ii!il llni'iii' of the Ar.sicidae. — a trophy whicli was to the Romans 

' M. Ia'"!! l!<-ni<'r ll:l^ foiiiKl M I,;iiii1h'm' :i lar^i- niiiiilH.'r of in^c-riptioDS of thii legion from 
ilii' ri'itiii of llnilrbn In tlinl uf Cim^iantiin'. It ira.4 llicrc doubtlesB a long time before 
Il;ii1rinn (I'f. 'Viv.. llifi. ii, '.'' : iv. I". 4:h, ami has It'fi trairca of Usclf or Uw funeral iDKrip- 
tiiin.' iii it!i vctcrnni in many plact's in Xiiiiiiili.i, in Aurnsiuii. and even in the omcb. There 
liati' jiLM Wen fniiinl (IH<^1) iwo luililarv lioiinilnry Moncs revealing the existence of ft road 
inaiii- liy the If In Aiifiiifin tH'tweon Siuiitiii and 1'liahraca. ai-ross the countrj of tlw Ehron- 
mir- (h- ■-■ •"■■■'•■ 1«»1. I'- ii^- ami r..m/jto rrn Jim rff ITAcail de* inner. 1881, p. 76). 

- \.IXT••^• hronzr. Cnlien, X... I.i)j:(. 
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the inscription placed in tho Pantheon at Athens, which enumerated 
the temples l)uilt by liim or enriched by his offerings, all his acts 
of munificence in the country of his choice, and even his liberality 
towards cities outside of the Empire. 




But even in Greece he had his favorite place, — the city of 
Minerva, which he desire*.! to make the capital of Hellas and of all 
the Hellenic East. The Athenians M\. that their best days had 
returned to them when tliey saw tlie master of the world wearing 
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the Greek dress ^ and making himself their feUow-citizen, seriously 
fulfilling his duties as archon^ and as umpire at the games, pre- 
siding at their Eleusinian mysteries, and placing upon the tomb 
of Miltiades tlie statue which they themselves had neglected to 
place there.^ According to Eusebius, they asked him for a con- 
stitution preserving tlie assembly and the popular tribunalsj bot 
defining the prerogatives of the senate as judge in disputed 
cases. Hadrian lived like some rich citizen, accessible to every 
one, discussing with architects the plans of buildings, with phi- 
losophers questions of learning. Sometimes he interrupted those 
peaceful pleasures by violent exercise, — once by a hunting ex- 
pedition ; and on his return, celebrated in Greek verses, which we 
still possess, his perilous victory over a she-bear in the Thespian 
mountains.* 

Athens once more became what it had formerly been, — the 
great school of Greece. It was once more called upon to give 
lessons in oratory and composition ; and rhetoricians and sophists 
hastened thither to seek that renown which procured for them. 
riches, honors, even the lucrative priesthoods readily given to 
these brilliant talkers,^ at the risk of intrusting the care of religious 
interests to the very men who were to make solitude in the tem- 
ples. The Emperor took delight in their discourses, but was chiefly 
occupied ,in his great building operations on the plain of the Ilissua. 
As he travelled surrounded by architects and skilled workmen 
organized as a legion and divided into cohorts under experienced! 

' "lie never ehowed himself outside Rome with the insignia of ravereiirtitv " (I>i« 
Uix. 10). 

' Ilis firot archonshij) was in the j-cnr 1 1 2 (Fragm. Ifial. Graee. iii. 623, ed. Dtdot). The 
fans been recently fount! in tliu tlicatre of Dionjsus the base of the statue which hail been ereotad 
to him &s arclion. 

' Spart., Ihiilr. 13. According to Saint Jerome {De Vir. illuslr. 19),. . , omiiihu pvnt 
Graeriue snrriii iniliatus. We sliall see later the inscription of the hierophantwhoiuittatni ,' 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. 

* There was found, in 1S70, near Tliespiae, an epi<n"am in eight verseB, tery probably itf 
Hadrian, and of whirdi M. Ejiger ha!" given the following translation : " Young archer, ton ot 
Cyjiris the soft-voiced, who inhabitest Ilciic'onian Thes])iae. near the fair garden of Nnndarai^ 
he favorable and accejit the votive offering whii-h Hadrian [iresents thee for a she-bear vrhich 
from his hor^e lie had the luck to slay. And in return wilt thou, as the wise p(ni, breatbe oa 
him the grace which comes from Aphrodite Urania! " (Complen rendus de V Arad. dea inser. 
1870, p. 57.) 

' Atticus Ilerodes was |irifwt of the Olympiehini. (Sec llie inscription foutid ij 
M. I.ablache. Herndf Allieux, p. ST.) Aristides, his pupil, held llie priesthood of A^i Frvo- 
rinus, tiiat of the (iauls. 
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occasion by the Dienses ' that title which tlie Greeks had given 
him, and the whole East repeated " Olympio." ^ 

All these buildings and Hadrian's city itself have disappeared; 
and still when, descending from the Propylaea, we leave the temple 
of Theseus behind us, and turn southward past the huge rock so 
grandly crowned with its niajostie ruins, we see iirst on the slope 
of the Acrui)oliH the theatre of Diunysus, still retaining the white 




marble seats where once Pericles sjvt, and from which Hadrian 
listened to some comedy of Menander ; and farther away, in the 
plain of the IHssus, fifteen cohunns. — some standing alone, others 
still united by the'r architrave. — whose colossal proportions, rich 
carving, and warm ;ind golden tints, relieved against the blue 
of the sky, fill the mind with wonder and admiration, even in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Parthenon. These column^ 
are all that remain of the vastest temple of the Graoco-Roman 
world, the Olympieium, begun hy Peisistratus, continued in the 



' C. /. L. vol. iii. No. RtK We have alw those of Cephallenia, AmphiopoliB. Thuoi, 
Abvdmi, SesUw, Seba!>lt>pol, Mileiun, Cyprus, eir. (C. I. fi. Nosi. 331 <i se-j.). The iin|icriaj 
medals ar« rare in Gre«-e jtroperly TOcallpcl. It i? to be noted that the imjicrial «eries of Elis, 
•ad VMy probably that of .Argos. be);iii with Hadrian. 

* Ahae had given him one of the lilies of .Ttipiter. SmiKaiof, the f;ood councillor, and bit 
■tatae had been placed at Athpnn in the pliu;e where the »enate held their vittinga. 
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reign of Augustus, and finished at the end of seven centuries by 
Hadrian.^ 

Why were these temples constructed or rebuilt ? Was it from 
religious zeal ? Hadrian belonged to an age when religions slowly 
but continuously " fell like the sea " when the tide is going out. 
He saw *'the old, bent priest" offering "on the last altar the last 
hecatomb ; " and he had heard the funereal cry : Ilav o fiiya^ 
T€0ifr}K€. But he cared little for the great Olympians who were 
about to die ; he was an artist, and art having no 
finer form of expression than in temples, he built 
them ; and he summoned sculptors and painters to 
decorate them, rhetoiicians to discourse, philosophers 
to dream under their porticos. If divinity was no 
longer present, human thought filled them ; and this 

ACROPOLIS.' .:,. . .„ , i..i-r. 

civilization of Cireece was so beautiful, this Roman 
Peace of the Empire was so grand, that it did not seem to him 
that a human soul could lia^'e need of anything more.^ 

From Athens the Emperor crossed to proconsular Asia, which 
in the immense garden of the Empire "appeared the most favored 
region." It was the native land of the artists who had erected 
all these monuments, and of the Sophists whose skilled eloquence 
kept back in the East the invasion of the conqueror's speech and 
would soon extinguish, even in Italy, the clear, simple genius of 
Latium. Returning from their sojourn in Athens, these men opened 
schools in some one or other of the five hundred cities of Asia, and 
soon they acquired wealth and even power. Favorinus at Ephesus, 
and Aristocles at Pergamus were important personages, and Poleiuon 
was nothing less than a ruler in Smyrna: the senate listened to 
his counsels with deference, the crowd applauded his discourses; 

' The inclosed area of tlic tnn[jle was 822 yards (Paiicanias, i. 18, says four stadia), each 
column SJ feet in tliametcr and nearly 60 feet in height (according to Penrose, 65 feet I Inch). 
Alliens nil(i|>te{l on this oi'casion a new era, dating from the dedication of the temple. 

' Atlienian (bronze) coin, in wliich the artist has aimed at uniting, but with littJe taata^ 
thi! summit of llie Atropolis, the grotto of Pan, which is on one of the sides of the rock, mod 
tliu tlieatre of Dionysus, constructed at the haw!. 

■ Lampridius (Alex. Sev. 43) writes: Hai/rianus . . . lempla in nmnibus dvilatibut, «'■« 
xiioulacris-ijunxerai fieri, quae hodie, iticirro qui'i iion habenl nwnitin, dicuMur HadriatiL Oos 
of tlicsc temples, at Tiberias, still bears, from the time of Constantine, the name of 'Jjspiamuw. 
This passage of Lampridius says more about the true sentiments of Hadrian than dw trits 
phrases of Spartianus (Il/idr. 2.1) touching his official devotion, sacj-a Romana dilige 
cvravit . . . ponlijiciii maximi oficium pertjiit. 
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when he travelled bis horses had silver reins, and behind his 
chariot followed an army of slaves. He obliged the Roman gov- 
ernors to take counsel with him ; in the following reign we shall 
set! in what fashion he treated the man who was later to become 
the Emperor Antoninus. But how could a j)roconsul of those days 
have resisted a favorite of the whole 
Greek Hist and of the Emperor himself, 
— a man of whom another famous rhet- 
oriciau. Atticus Herodes, said : " 1 have 
had Polemon for my master, when 1 
myself was a master of eloquence." . 
And he relates tliat on reaching Smyrna, 
his first visit was paid to Polemon ; ' 
"My fatlier, when shall we hear thee?" 
Known as a critical hearer, Herodes was 
astonislicd at the reply of the master : 

'• This very day ; come now and listen."' ^ 

After so many ages of war, the world. ^^ _ - 

tired witli action, desired nothing more ictiiui.ts .vmcLs.- 

than the intoxication of sonorous, harmonious, empty language. 
All the Greeks in Egyjjt united under Antoninus to erect in Alex- 
andria a statue to the rhetorician Aristides, as a mark of their 
admiration." From Rome to Athens, from Athens to Smyrna, 
thence to Alexandria and Carthage, extempore eloquence bore 
Bway,* a charming gift, %vliicli astonishes crowds and gains the 
causes of the moment, but is often fatal to true art and to thought. 
What will these facile composers of phrases have done with the 
old civilization before a century has pa.ssed away ? What have 
they already done with it in Athens and Alexandria ? 

In these provinces of Asia are everywiiere to be found traces 
of Hadrian's passage or recollections of him : cities destroyed by 
earthquakes which he assisted to rise from their ruins;' many 



> Vidml-Lablaclie, lUrode Atticw. p. SB; cf. Philoatr., VUae Soph. IS-IS. in Pidtm. 

* Ckmeo in the Cabitielde France, No. IS7. 
' Letronoe, Intcr.iTSffyple. i. I.'i2. 

* . . . auTovx'aovt XtTfovt (Philontr., ii. 3). 

* Ai CjzicDi knd Nicomeileia : Terrae motxi facto, Nicomedia wit ti vicinae raixt ptuiimae 
lo* tvnL Ad quarum inxlauraiionrm lladrianun dt publico CM largiliu impeiuai (Saint 

Chron. ad ann. It. Hadr. aod Joho Malala. Chronog. p. 277). 
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towns aided and beautified, which out of gratitude assumed his 
name, instituted games or struck medals in honor of "the saviour 
god " and '' the restorer of the provinces ; " temples and statues 
erected in his honor ; harbors and roads constructed at his expense. 
There does not seem to be a district of the great peninsula which 
the imperial traveller failed to visit, and by his gifts, his counsels, 
his example, he everywhere aroused a noble activity and a gen- 
erous emulation for all the works of civilized life. Thus the great 
gymnasium of Smyrna was built by means of a public subscription 
which Hadrian originated, or aided by giving a very large sura,^ 
and we still possess the list of contributors.^ This was the same 
with our system of encouragement to works of public utility by a 
subvention from the state. A like method prevailed everywhere 
and throughout the whole period of the Antonines; and this 
explains how it came to pass that the Empire then appeared like 
an immense busy workshop. 

We may mention some facts at random, since it is not possi- 
ble to determine accurately either the dates or the itinerary. 

Douljtless Hadrian landed at Smyrna, '' the Pearl of the East " 
and the real capital of smiling Ionia. Situated at the head of one 
of the finest bays in the world, on the slopes of a mountain 
crowned at the present day by the ruins of an immense Genoese 
fortress, and without doubt at that time by some beautiful Greek 
temple, surrounded by fertile lands traversed by Homer's stream, 
Smyrna was a magnificent vestibule through which to enter Asia, 
and the Roman governors always came into their province by this 
route. Hadrian had a great friend there, Polemon, the same 
who had lately delivered at Athens a discourse on the dedica- 
tion of the Olympieium, and who had inspired the Emperor with 
a special friendliness for the city which was called in Oriental 
Greece "the sanctuary of the Muses." This friendliness showed 
itself by numerous largesses, which were employed in the construction 
of several edifices, among others of a temple, and of a gymnasium, 
which Philostratus declares to be the finest in Asia. The Smymiotes 

^ XtXia; fxvpiddas (C 7. 6r., No. .3,14H). 

^ This practice, known under the name of 'ETrtdoo-ctr, was usual and ancient ; see, e. g» in 
Lotronne (Inscr. d*Efji/ptey i. 380) a subscription list for the expenses of sacrifices and festtTals. 
Miller (Revue archeol. of 1870) gives a list for the erection of a temple, comprising perhAps 
two hundred and seventy names. 
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gave him in return the titles of '• Olympian, Saviour, Founder." 
and decreed in his honor '• jKTi'wtiuil festivals," or " Hiidrianic 
games." Miletus and all tlie other cities did the same. The 
sri'ptic!vl Emperor knew well enough what to think of this oriental 
exaggeration, which we should do wrong to take literally; it was 




the politeness of the tiiiie. iiiid hi' attaolit-d iid more im]inrtanpe to 
these formulas than to the notes of a nnisical melody which the 
wind:^ bear away. AVe may fear however that he. was more affected 
hy the medals which they striirk with the figure of Antinous. 
In the environs of Smyrna are to he found two archirological 
curiosities which Hadriau certaiuly 
(lid not fail to visit : tlie tomb 
called that of Tantalus, half way 
up Mtmnt Si)»yhis. which over- 
looks the hay : and a day's jour- 
ney from the city, on the rojul 
from Sardis to Epliesus, the 
MKDAi.. Xympliaeum. wlicn- there is to he 

seen a bas-relief eonroriiing which Tlemdotus tells us that it was 

L. ]il, l.'iO. Tills tiiiniiliis of ^lonc*. with pointed Arched 





' After Tcnicr. ,1 
Mpukhral c)i*inb«'r. i< 



iM^fpfl hi-Jian'l :t4 7(ii 
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sculptured there by order of Sesostris fifteen centuries before the 
Christian era.' He visited Miletus, and the rich city of Ephesus, 
which was then prosperous, and in the latter place erected a temple 
to the Roman Fortune which all peoples worshipped, even in 




those cities where she had no alUir. lie 
and the Troad.^ To please the admirers 
he himself did not adiuirt' if. he n'storcil 



passed through Lesbos 
of the Iliad, although 
the tomb of Ajax and 



> Kicpert, Kost^llini, and M. I'urrot (-l/c'w. 'I'Arc/i. Xii. 2) ri[:htly believe that this monn- 
ment is not Egjplian, [It is now diown by l*rofesTOr Sayi-e lo be Ilitlite in cli««cter, knd 
poJDls to the conijuestn of that people, nliom lie has at last rescued from obliTion. — £>>■] 

' Texier, np. cil. vol. ii. pi. 132. 

* An iniicriptinn of the year 124. found in (lie mini' of Itiiiin. seemn to proceed from Iladruii 

8180(0. 1. I., vol. iii. No. 4lifi). 
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rendered great honors to that least lovable of Homer's heroes; 
to gratify the inhabitants of Alexandria-Troas, be gave tbem 
an aqueduct which is still to be seen near Eski-Stamboul, and 
he intrusted to Atticus Herodes, orator and architect, the superin- 
tendence of its construction. It wa» already the practice not to 




HUINS OP THE TKUPLK OF APOLLO AT 



abide by the estimates. Atticus spent much more than Hadrian 
bad promised; and the Emperor. liberal but not extravagant, a 
lover of order in everything, even at the expense of his friends,' 



> Texier, op. ett. rol. iL pi. 13G. 

* lie hmd been on friendly terms with Atticus, the father of llerodea, and lie gave thu m>ii 
a mlmrioa in proconmlar Aiia. 
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approved his procurators who complained, and the excess of the 
expenditure was put to tlie account of the rhetorician. 

He left to the inhabitants of Ilium something with which 
their vanity was for a short time more grati- 
fied than witli the aqueduct of Aristides, — 
six Greek verses celebrating the glory of their 
city and their courage : '■ Hector, son of Mars, 
if you hear nie below ground, I salute you. Be 
proud of your country. Ilium, the famous city, 
is always peopled with men ; they are not equal 
to you, and yet tliey also are very warlike. 
The Mynuiduns exist no longer. 
Go and toll Achilles that the whole of Thcst^aly is at 
the feet of the sons of Aeneas." 

At Niconiedeia he was given the title of Founder, 
with less flattery than elsewhere,^ and Cyzicus built a 
temple to him, the imposing mass of which, says the 
rhetorician Aristeides,* was seen so far off that it re- 
pliiced the signals which guided ships in their course through the Pro- 
pontis. He stayed a long time in this region of Bithynia, which 
the Turks call "the sea of trees," — a region which reminds trav- 
ellers of the most charming scenes in Switzerland : running waters, 
meadows still green under the July sun, numerous flocks, and here 
and there chalets built of logs.* Hadrian, a great sportsman,' was 
charmed with tliia district full of game, and founded there two 
cities, of which one, called Hadrian's Hunt (Hadrianotherae) pre- 
served the recollection of an exploit of his, — the killing of an 
enormous she-bear, such as are still to be found on the dopes of 
Olympus. 

' AYT. KAir. TP.M, AAFIANOC OAYJimoc Qlie Aiilocrat Cae.mr Trajan Hadrian Otfut- 
pian). Bronze coin. ' See p. 361, note S. 

• AAPIAN06HP1TQN. Coin, in bronze, of tlic inliabitants of Iliulriaiiotherae. Bead of 

• We Ftilt possess the discourse which ArictcideH delivered on the day of the conaecrmtion 
of this temple, which took the place of that of Ephesus in the list of the Sei«a Wonder* «f 
the World. 

• Si-e the Vn^/nr/e en Giilatie et en Jiithymt, by SI. Georgea Perrofc There k a iM I Iufa B liiir a 
in thwe chaletB abo, as In Switzerland, of a celebrated cheese. 

• By the evidence of Spartianus and Athenaeus, he killed lions on several ocouknw, not 
in the clrcQS and in a secure spot, but in the chase with all its perils. More than OBM Us Bfia 
was in <langer ; once he broke his thisli and collar hunu (?). 
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keep in check the mountaineers and nomads give him security, 
and he will soon utilize, in these districts which can easily be 
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watered, even in the immediate neighborhood of the Dead Sea, 

the abundant streams which, under a burning sun, will cause 

the earth to produce rich harvests. After the blows 

struck by Corbulo and Trajan against the Parthians, 

after the strict order produced in Judaea by Titus, 

and in the province of Arabia by Cornelius Palma, 

a numerous population had flocked into these regions. 

and the good order established by Rome and Hadrian 

developed there a state of prosperity hitherto unknown. 

Moreover, these men, who later proved themselves in thei* 
Spanish colonies the most skilful cultivators in the world, always 
manifested a genius for trade. Arabs. Greekff. Sjrians, Jews, 
devoted themselves with ardor to a commerce which the increasing 

> AYTOK. AdPIANOC CFBACrOC. The Rini)erar Hadrian Aufcuitu*. 
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taste for Oriental commodities reiiJereil daily more active while it 
went on in complete security sheltered by " the Roman Peace." 
The vitality of the Empire showed itself energetically in thia prov- 
ince, where both wealth and men were plenty, — exiles from Asiatic 
Greece and the proscribed of Palestine to people it, laborers and 
merchants to enrich it, soldiers to defend it.* Art came at the 
bidding of wealtli. and produced the wonders of Baalbec and of 
Tadmor, where a single portico, supported by marble columns, was 
four thousand feet long. Thus it becomes clear hon the sea of sand 
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gave to thopi' cities the riches which tlie ocean gives to bo many 
maritime cities : they wore the ports of the desert. 

This prosperity dated from rcTiiote antiquity, since some of these 
cities belonged to ISiljlical times, and the Roman architects erected 
their own buildings on colo.'^sal substructures of ancient date. At 
least, at Baalbec the walls of the temple of the Sun, which 
Hadrian commenced, and of Jupiter, which Sevorus constructed, 
have for their lowest courses stones of a verj- hard limestone, 
three of which are each 65^ feet long, IG^ high, and the same 

' Under Alexander ScTcniii. kx. legions, a.i-..nlins to Dimi Cnssiiis, were in oamp In tfala 
region : two in Svria, twi) in Jmlacn, one in Ariibiu, iinc iu l*hocniciii. 
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in width; and a fourth, still larger, remaiDs in the quarry, a 
quarter of a mile distant. 

Palmyra, which like Damascus had coutimied for a long time 
hi a condition of an uucerUviu dupeudeuce on tliu Empire, hud at 




COI.OSSADK. 



last, after the flnbiiipation of Pefra,' recojinized the direct authority 
of Rome (105). Hadrian came thither in the year 130- with his 
legion of workmen. What he did there we do not know ; but 
he doubtless left proofs of liberality in a city which had for his 



Hripfl: llms Tilns, in the 
foHini amonK tlie troops 



1 Before (hat time Palmyra had been nMiEuil to furnish i 
war Against the Jews, hail hai] Palmxrcnu archers, .iikI surh 
eaatoped in Dai'ia and Niimidia. 

■ A bilingual insrription mentions a statue set up in April, ini, " lo Male, who wa 
It the time of Hadrian's tour." Cf. De Vogud, No. IG, and Waddington, No. 2.365. 
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general policy extreme importance, since it was the point of con- 
tact of two empires, and in providing it with the means of de- 
veloping its commerce he furnished himself new guarantees of 
peace. On the route leading from Damascus to Palmyra, and 
from that city to the Euphrates, are to he found traces of about 
forty-two posts or castellated forts, at three hours' distance from 
one another.^ The Roman soldiers could not have held all these 
posts ; but we have proofs that they garrisoned some of those 
which marked the first part of this route ; and as Trajan, coming 
to the E;ist near the close of his life on account of a great war, had 
no leisure for taking precautions to secure peace, we believe them 
to have been the work of Hadrian when he went over the same road. 
A share also ought to be attributed to him in the magnificent con- 
structions which Palmyra now began to build.* He gave her the 
privileges of the jus Italicum, with the title most envied by the 
provincial cities, that of colony ; ^ and some considerable gifts most 
certainly accompanied these favors, for the city wished to be 
styled Iladrianopolis.* 

The i)rovince of Arabia was of recent formation. Palma, who 
had conquered it in 105, and Trajan, who had organized it in 106, 
had not had time to see to everything. What remained of vital 
importance to do there Hadrian did, we know, since the medals 
of the province are dedicated Restitutori Arahiae. Grerasa com- 
menced with him the series of its imperial coins, and Damascus 
struck some with the inscription, " To the god Hadrian," or with 
the double effigy of the Emperor and Empress. Trajan had made 
the fortune of Bostra by establishing a legion there. To acknowl- 
edge some act of liberality from Hadrian, without exhibiting a too 
lively ingratitude towards his predecessor, the city ceased for a time 

^ The Prussian <-onsiil at Damascus states that he had this information from Sheik 
Miilianimed-ihn-Duhi. Cf. Wetzstein, Reisehericht Uber Haurnn und die Trachanen (1860), 
J). 105. 

3 Cf. Uob. Woo<], The Ruins of Palmyra ; these monuments have all the marks of the 
anbiteoture of the .Antonines. 

* TIio name of Aureliiis, borne by several strategi of Palmyra, has caused all these benefits 
to l)e ascribed to Antoninus, who, before his accession, was called Titus Aorelius Fulvos; the 
name taken by the city renders the desi<;nation of Hadrian more probable. In a neighboring 
villat^e there has been found a nnos dedicated to Baalsamin . . . vircp fmnipiai • • • *AJbpumom 
(I)e Vogiie, Inscr. aram. [). 50). 

* 'Aipiav^ nakfivpa (C. /. G, Nos. 4,482 and 6,015). 
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inscribing on its coins the name of its second founder, but did 

not replace it by tliat of the new Eniperur, In the midst of ao 

much base adulatiun, thi^ re-strained homage was 

ahnost dignified. Hadrian certainly gave attention 

to the old caravan-road from Dauiascus to Petra. 

His soldiers, whom he kept always at work, cuu- 

structed in different directions military roads, the 

remains of which may stilt be seen even on tlie 

plateau of Moab,' and the capital of Hauran became 

the centre of an extensive commerce, which carried 

to Damascus the dates of Iledjaz and the perfumes of Yemen } 





into Arabia, the com and raisins of the Jordan valley and the 
stuffs of Asia Minor ; to the sea-port towns of the Mediterranean, 
the Eaatem commodities, which its caravans brought from the 

' Cf. Rey, Voyage dans U Ilaoumn. p. I3G. 

» BEOC AAPIANOC (the god Hadrian). Mid(]l(>4UC(l bronze of Daniuicuii. 

• M. Ilittorf believes that the Pompeisn piiintiiig on |i. 377 has ("ervwi ah a dpi<i([n for • 
loab two Morien high M Pelra. MM. .]« LalHuil.'. I.inant. Burckhanll. an.i Banks have seen 
Ibi* colo«B)J moaument. whiih the Aralw lall Karzr Fariuiiini, " lliarauh'* iwilaci-," a Mnictnre 
Usher tluui the Arc de I'fituilo at I'arU. C(. Rieur An-hM. Ihcl', vol. vi. 2<I |iart, p. 110. 
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emporiums of the Lower Euphrates.^ Near the Dead Sea the 
attention of the imperial traveller, who would neglect no point 
of interest in nature or in art, must have been attracted by the 
sombre accounts current in respect to this strange lake of heavy 
bitter waters, in wliich no living creature can exist, and into which 
Vespasian had caused strangled criminals to be thrown to ascer- 
tain whether it were true that dead bodies would float on its 
surface. But it was not given, even to the most intelligent of 
Emperors, to find, in visiting these places, the interest which the 
humblest modern traveller finds there, when by the torch of 
recent science he sees the lofty summits of Lebanon covered with 
eternal snows, and from its glaciers mighty streams descending;^ 
in Hauran, mountains shaken by the force of subterraneous fires, 
and the plain scourged by an internal tempest thrown up like a 
stormy sea;^ finally, along a line of eight hundred leagues, from 
Bab-el-Mandeb to the sources of the Jordan, the land rent asunder, 
and in the southern part of the immense fissure * the Indian Ocean 
rushing in between Africa and Asia, while the waters of the 
north, arrested by a transverse elevation of the ground,^ are massed 
in the hollow of the Dead Sea, the deepest depression of the 
three continents. No man had at that time written this formidable 
page of the earth's history, and Hadrian, on the spot, heard men- 

* Caussin de Perceval, Hist, des Arabes, i. 319. 

2 M. Lartct believes he has found moraines and strisB made hy ice in motion over the 
rocks of the mountains in Palestine, Syria, and Arabia Petraea. At present Lebanon has snow 
only in the winter. 

* All Ilauran is covered with craters, cones, and immense rivers of hiva brcAen into a 
thousand shapes. *' One might call them waves raised by a tempest " (Rey, Voyage dan$ U 
Haouratij p. 63). On the volcanic nature of this region, cf. Wetzstein, Reisebericki liber Hamran 
und die Trachimen, 

^ The ancients had already called by the name of Hollow Syria the northern part of the 
vast furrow stretching from I^banon to the Red Sea. The middle portion has received from 
the Arabs tlic name of El-Ghor^ <*the hollow valley," of which the Dead Sea, almost equalling 
tlie Lake of Geneva in area, marks the lowest point, 1,288 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, according to late explorations. See Lartet, G^logie de la Palestine^ pp. 16, 85, and 
236. The evai>oration, extremely rapid at the bottom of this depression, removes in twentgr- 
four hours one half inch of water. So the Jordan, which in its freshets poors in 2189000,000 
cubic feet daily, cannot raise the level. Yet the mountains surrounding it bear traces ol a 
very much higher level, doubtless at the period when Lebanon had glaciers. Aocofding to the 
^<aIue geologist, the level of Lake Tiberias is about seven hundred feet below the MeditemuMan; 
but on the side of the hills surrounding it are seen pebbles at a height which proves dal the 
lake had formerly the same level as the Mediterranean. 

* The watershed which separates the basins of the Dead Sea and the Red Saa ie«u to 
be about 525 foot above the level of the ocean. 
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tion only of some miserable cities, destroyed by the anger of 
heaven. The legend, as is often the case, was less grand than 
the true history. 

From the southern point of the Dead Sea Hadrian reached 
the Wady-el-Arabah, "the waterless stream," which extends aa 




■KIAX PAINTIHO.* 



far as the Red Sea. After a thirty hours' march he arrived 
in the vicinity of Mount Hor — whose summit, according to the 
biblical account which the Mussulmans have preserved, is the site 
of Aaron's tomb — and. through a narrow gorge which the sun 
never penetrates, he entered the capital of the Nabathaeans. Since 
Strabo's time there were at Petra many Romans who had come to 
establish themselves among this people, through whose hands 



1 "nUs painting U believed lo have (umial>e<l a, sugge^ti 



o tlie architect of Petrm. 
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passed a large part of the commerce of the Lower Euphrates and 
of India with Egypt. Here and there we still find the remains 
of a Roman road which united Palestine to this 
city, and one of its monuments reminds us of 
an elegant Pompeian painting. Some of these 
must surely date from Hadrian's visit, for, in 
token of her grateful acknowledgment, Petra 
took this Emperor's name, and began with him 
her series of imperial coins.' 

In Palestine, Hadrian gave a greater impetus 
to the works of the Roman colony and the 
temples which he had founded at Jerusalem, — 
a circumstance which not long after caused a 
formidable insurrection to break out. 

He entered Egypt by way of Pelusium,* 
where he did honor to Pompey's memory by 
raising a funeral monument to the man who had had temples, but 
no tomb. The whole valley of the Nile had just been greatly 
agitated.* Apis had manifested himself again after long years of 
absence. The strange god was not easy to find, for his worshippers 
required him to prove liis divinity by showing a white mark of 
crescent shape on his forehead, on his back the figure of an eagle, 
under hi.s tongue the form of a scarabaeus, — requirements which 
he was unable to satisfy without a little priestly assistance and 
a good deal of popular credulity. There were other conditions 
of a supernatural sort which it was more difficult to verify : Apis 
must be born of a heifer made fruitful by a flash of lightning from 
heaven. Thanks to these marvels, the god was in great honor 
throughout the whole of Egypt. The cities had taken up arms 
against each other for his possession ; e^en Alexandria, the Greek 
city, sharing in the quarrel. Hadrian was in Gaul at. the time 
of these disorders ; he wi.'*ely avoided interference with them^ 
and left them to abate by theni»elve.s ; at his arrival, peace had 

' 'a8/)uiw) niVpn fii^pojroXit (C. /. O. X<i. 4.li(i7). There seems to me no doubt tIkM 
Hadrian visited the places we have enumi-ralwl ; hut it is not eertain in irhat order he took 

S . . . pfragrnUi Arahin.PeUL'itim r. .,iV {S|.arl.. ihi-l.: 13). 

* Cameo in the diliinel lie Frtmc-, "So. 1 '•'>. 

* Cf. Juvenal, SnI. xv. 
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Ikji'Ii long i-e-estiililislK'tl. tlie j^'ikI .shut up in his temple, and work- 
lui'ii w<.'re eiiipluvi'd in (|iiarryinfj; his tomh. wliich a Frenchniaii 
iias l»nniglit to light in the ber;i[K4ui!i. under thu hill nf 
Sakkiira.' 

Kgvpt sL't'uis t-t) liavi' givL-n very nitnleratc pleasure to this 
iui{>urial virtuusu. Slit; had Inst her vigorous rfrligious and iiatiuiial 
litV; art even had readied the last slagi- of iki-adence, as the 
small temple erected in Nerva's honor near the eaturaet of 




Svcni' h(*ars witness. An image of Matlior. whieli is asiriljed to 
Hadrian's time, is neither Greek nor Egyptian : it has neither 
the gmoe of the statues of Tonia nor the im|)osing majesty of 
the Pharaonir works. Yet. like the priestly nuimmies with their 
masks of gold. Egypt glittered with a nivsterious splendor made 
np of pa.st glories and present wealth. As yet no invasion had 
violated her temples or overturned the monuments of her kings ; 
the Ptolemies had added the works nf Oreek art to those of the 
Pharaoh.s. and the eountrv was the centre of an immense eommeree. 



• M. Msriette. He iIImvuitoiI it wiili rnnny nthi'ts. nninns which waa iliat of tlic tnst 
.\pi*. The relisiou!! revohilion nliirli kille<) thp <:oil hns li'fl his tomb — a moDolith wciiihini; 
■Utjr-atx toDi — h«lf-way from ihe cella intended to hold it. 
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the focus of an intense activity. Minds were at work there as 
well as hands ; all the commodities of the East passed througli 
Alexandria ; all the philosophic and religious ideas of the world 
made themselves heard there. This din wearied the Emperor, 
who loved the serenity of Athenian life, living in the tranquil 
enjoyment of those masterpieces of art and thought which, simply 
by their beauty, gently raised the soul towards higher spheres. 
Alexandria, a raging furnace wherein everything was mixed and 
fused, misshapen scoriae and precious metal, caused Hadrian to 
sigh for those templa serena of Greece, whence the sage looked 
out tranquilly upon the world.^ 

Another crime in the eyes of the artist-Emperor : Alexandria was 
ugly. Gloomily situated on a desolate sandy shore, between a 
salt lake and the sea, just where the desert terminates, Alex- 
andria possessed neither the grace of the Greek cities, where 
nature so greatly enhanced the value of the works of man, nor 
the charm of Oriental cities, which are sometimes, like Cairo of 
the present day, incomparable in their rags. Partly destroyed 
during the great Jewish insurrection of the last days of Trajan, 
it had doubtless not as yet arisen from its ruins, although Hadrian 
had undertaken a large share of the expenditure;^ and the fine 
street of Canopus, in spite of or because of its regularity, the 
palace of the kings, with its immense area,^ the Pharos, beautiful 
only to the sailor's eye,* were not sufficient to arouse an admiration 
satiated with the marvels of Greek art. 

As the friend of philosophers, Hadrian at first felt pleasure in 
visiting the Library and Museum and in conversing with the 
learned men attracted by these famous schools. He proposed 
questions to them and discussed with them; but finding they 
possessed only a confused and empty learning, he paved the way 

^ Sch; in the Nifjrlnfts of Liician a picture of Athenian life, and in Aalns Cielliiui (xriL 8) 
tlie simplicity of manners which prevailed there. The philosopher Taurus entertAiaed bit 
pupils in the eveninp;, Aulus Gellius among the rest, with a dish of lentils and MOM iHoM ol 
cucumbi»r. 

'^ Saint Jerome, Chron, ad ann. 118 : Hadrianus Alexandriam a Rcmanu m Amrmm pMiciM 
instaurarif impemds, 

» Strabo, XVII. i. 8. 

4 M. E. Allard, civil engineer, has made, in the great work entitled let TVawmr jMliiet it 
la Francfjj a learned study of the ancient li^ihthouses. He reduces the he%^ d tfMt of Aln* 
andria to 262 teet, and tht^ range of its light to about 26 miles. 
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for the destruction of the aocieot institution, creating sinecures 
in it by the bestowal on absentees of " the Egyptian pension," ' 
while he had endowed the schools of Athens and Asia Minor with 
cliairs' which kept up their activity. It was not that he felt any 
uneasiness at the Uberty' enjoyed in the Alexandrian schools. The 
Emperors had retained a functionary whom the Ptolemies had 
intrusted with the duty of restraining all exuberance, the episto- 
lographer, a sort of minister of religion and literature. Tims 
Timon calls tlie Museum " the cage of the Muses," meaning by 
that the precious birds kept in this royal aviary were not allowed 





to sing whatever song they liked.'* In fact, this literature and 
these philosophies were quite inoffensive. The subtleties of gram- 
mar and etymolt^y were the chief items of interest. These 
scholars discussed ancient texts, not the Emperor's authority ; 
they gave dissertations on metaphysical entities, but not on the 
best form of government ; they lived in the mythological times 
much more than in the present period ; and the boldest of them 
limited his audacity to an attempt at saving paganism by explain- 
ing it allegorically. Magic and theosophy had their home in the 
Alexandrian schools ; gnosticism flourished there ; Egyptian opin- 
ions were like streams with ill-defined banks, which extend afar 
and mingle their muddy waters.' 

' Tiji" tiyvwTvir irir^inr. 

* e^MMM (Slsttar, rkrale iFAlex. p. 285). 

* Od the obverse, the EmprauSabina: CABIHA CEBACTR ; on the nraiM, r. ENNEA 
K&. The Ugbthouse lurmounted bj % Ggnre ■tudlng, [daced between two tritona loiiDding 
the bnccinA. Bronze. 

* BroDie itmck U Atoxnndris. 

* Letronne, Imerip, iT^gyple, L SSI : . . . Mova/m» rAapot . . . woWyiiArafw Spnf'i 
(AtbeDMoi, L p. 22 d). Timon lived ander Philadelphn*. 

* It b powibld that one dutinguuhed KboUr, Ptolemj, wni then ftt Alezwidrik; it leut 
h* wu tbere nine yean Imter. 
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Hadrian was probably even less pleased with Memphis, for 
the Greek kings had in no way respected the Pharaonic capital, 
and for a long while its edifices had been used to build those of 
Alexandria. 

In seeing, not long ago, on the site of this city, heaps of 
crumbling bricks, and a forest of palm-trees waving their grace- 
ful heads where once stood the palaces of the Egyptian kings, 
I asked myself whether Memphis had ever employed for pri- 
vate dwellings any other material than bricks dried in the sun. 





AMTIKOUa DEIFIEO.l 



This people dwelt then as now, in mud houses, but they bnilt 
their temples and tombs to last for ever.' It doea not appear 
that Hadrkn was struck by the gloomy and relipous gran- 
deur of the great structures of Upper Egypt. In hie villa at 
Tibur, where it was his pleasure to have a representation of 
the finest monuments which he had seen during his travels, as 
a souvenir of Egypt there was only the Canopus, a long basin 
intended for nautical games, with nothing Egyptian about it 
except a little temple of Serapis built at one end of it, uid a 
few statues brought from the banks of the Nile, or coined from 
those of the Pharaohs. 

During Hadrian's stay in Egypt, Antinous was drowned" in 
the Nile, either by accident, or making a voluntaiy eacrifioe of 

' Coin with a Greek iDscription signlfj-ing Ilostilius Marcelliu, priMtflC *''*'t"'ff- 

* Some of the tombs of Memphis exist at Sakkara ; hot the tem[^ bftra diwpp—wd. 
As early as Strabo'i time ^lemphis was already in a state of tiecay, and it wu dnwa firav ma 
from a quarry. We have brcinzc coins commamorative of Hadrian's vUt. Oa one b npr«- 
sentod the city of .Alvxanilria <;oing out to meet the Emperor seated in a qnidrigk; wmtliwr 
represents him saiUng on the Nile. 

* This is the account that Hadrian gives of it, who founded a olty, Antlaopolia, mmt the 
place where his favorite died, October 30, 130, at Clicykk-Abadeh, In Um proflBOS at IDiiTtk 




AITTIKODB AS BACCHUB. STATUS FOTrMD AT THE VILLA UADRIA 
(VATICAN, ROTUSDA, KO. 540). 
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dear Servianus, I well know this Egypt which you have been wont 
to praise so highly, this inconstant, fickle people, who at the least 
rumor become excited and run together, this seditious race, inso- 
lent and vain. Their capital is rich; everything abounds there, 
and no one is idle. Some blow glass ; others make paper or weave 
flas ; each man has his trade and works at it, even the gouty and 
blind. The god of all — Christians, Jews, and the rest — is gain. It 
should not be so in this city, which by its magnitude deserves to 
hold the first place in Egypt. I have done for it all it has desired 
of me. I have restored its ancient privileges; I have given it 
new ones. While I was present, there was nothing but gratitude. 
Hardly had I left the city, when they insulted my son Verus, and 
you know, I think, all their talk respecting Antinous." ^ 

This is the letter of an artist whom the din of trade wearies, 
or of an Emperor whom liberty of speech irritates; probably it is 
the utterance of both. At all events, it seems that Hadrian was 
struck by nothing else in Egypt except the turbulence of the 
Alexandrians ; but we shall remember, to the honor of his memory, 
that when insulted by the people of Antioch and scoffed at by 
those of Alexandria, he was satisfied with answering the former 
by withdrawing from them a title, the latter by leaving a portrait 
of them whose fidelity all evidence attests. Theodosius will be 
less patient at Thessalonica. 

The Empress Sabina, who seems to have accompanied Hadrian 
in many of his travels, certainly was with him in 'Egypt^ and 
ascended the Nile at least as far as Thebes, to see the statue of 
Memnon, the son of Aurora, who every morning saluted his mother s 
return by a melodious sound. We learn from " a blue-stocking of 
the period,"^ the poetess Balbilla, that the god, a bad courtier, 
seemed at first not to appreciate the honor done him, troubling 
himself but little about " the angry countenance of the Empress ; " 
and Sabina had to pay him two visits before he deigned to reply. 
This negligence has been cruelly visited upon him. Science, brutal 

> Vopiscus (Saturn, 8) declares he took this letter from the books of Fhlegon, a fireedmsa 
of Hadrian, and I see no reason for doubting its authenticity. On the AJezAadriaaa^ ef. 
Dion Chrysostom, Orat, xxxii., and Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiL 6. 

^ Letronne, Imcr. d'^f/i/pte, ii. 350 et seq. Balbilla celebrated this Tidt hj time 
which she caused to be carved on the leg of the colossus ; and as she has dated 
that Sabina's two visits took place on the 20th and 21st of November, 130. 
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towards the gods, has shiin the son of Aurora, and in place of the 
graceful legend has given us a purely natural phenomenon : the 
suund arose from the vibrations winch the first niys of the snn 
caused as they expelled the humidity with which the rock had 
liecDUie saturated during the night. A similar sound is produced 
in the granite monuments of Karnac ; Von Humboldt has lieard it 
in tho^e of South America; and in certain atmospheric conditions 
whidi induce rapid evaporation there can be heard everywhere, on 
tiie seashore, or in the neighborhood of vast 
forests, those singular noises which country 
people call '• the forest song." ' 

We have thus reached the end of these 
long tnivels without having been able to state ' 
aceunitely either their order or date ; ^ but it 
is their ciiaracter which we have csiHicially 
wislied to point out, and this charactt'r is iudi- habrias. restouku of 
Ciited by the facts tims brought together. We '"^ "bITunze)! *""" 
have now reason to say that Hadrian's solicitude, 
his reforms, his building projects, his benefactions, extended to the 
whole Empire ; for we have coins wliieh prove his jxissjige through 
twenty-live iirovhices, and his benefactions in twelve : * liestitutori 
vrOia tcrrnnnn. 

The otlices wliich he allowed himself to accept in several 
towns have tlie s;une character of condescension towards his .«nl>- 
jects. Thus he became praetor of Etniria, dictator, acdile, and 
duumvir in certain of the It^ilian cities.* deniarch at Naples, 
archon at Athens, quincpiennal at Italica and Hadria. It will he 
said that these otlices were but honorary titles, conferred tlirough 
flattery. I grant this, althougii the Emperor fulfilled their duties 
by proxy; but certainly they would never have been otiered to an 

> .Sf the i-xiflleDC Slumoir of U-tr<,iiiii- on The V.,ral SuiittK nf Maiinon ; al«> 'TynAM's 
work OD Siiuiiil. 

* llailrian, on his ralum from Kj;y|it, mu!l liiivu ytoi)]^!) in 132 in Palestine, where tho 
l^n^t insiirrettion broke out wliii-li wi' shall ri'latc farther on. 

' These are the twflvu |irovini.i:» or res;iiin» wliirh eaQMUil mLilalii to lie i^nick with liie 
imtcriplion Ratitutori ; namely, Arhaia, Africa. .Vrahia. A^ia. Bitlnaia, Siiain. Gaul. Italy, 
Libya, Slacedonia, Phry-ria. ami .Sielly. On othtrs tuay bt- read even HesliluUiri or LocupUlori 
nrbit lerranun, Cf. Cohen, vol. ii., Hadrian, /iiif/iiii from -l-l.) to l.W. 

* The praetorship of Kiniria was a )imvineiul priesthood. The m^strates of aocM 
Itmli«n town* IumI kept the name of djclators. 

VOL. V. IS 
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Emperor who conceived of the whole Empire as contained within 
the walls of Rome.^ Municipal government owes him also an 
improvement which we have preserved, — the right for cities to 
receive directly, and no longer, as imder Trajan, in trust, 
legacies and donations. Roman customs being taken into account, 
this was to give them an abundant source of revenue. 

In the year 134 Hadrian returned to Italy, and never left it 
again. There is no need to say that Rome and the peninsula prof- 
ited, as well as the provincial towns, by his taste for building.^ 
He repaired an incalculable number of buildings without effacing 
the names of the founders, — a thing which, for the Romans, was 
the height of modesty ; he built for himself, on the right bank 
of the Tiber, an immense tomb, which has become the Castle of 
St. Angelo, and the bridge which still connects this fortress to the 
city is his work. Finally he desired to have his villa at Tibur 
remind him of the edifices and the spots which he had most 
admired during his travels: the Lycieum, the Academy, the Pry- 
taiiieum, the Poecile, certain temples and libraries, a theatre, even 
the Elysian Fields and Tartarus. It was like a museum of the 
world : the design of a collector rather than an artist, for many 
of the objects were necessarily trivial. This valley of Tempe, 
with its artificial mountains, these monuments reduced to humble 
proportions and reconstructed far from the material and historic 
surroundhigs for which they had been made, would have been an 
error of taste, if Hadrian, old and weary, had sought for anything 
else in his villa than the legitimate pleasure of finding at every 
step some object to awaken in his mind the recollection of his 

* See other examples cited in the Index ofHenzen^ p. 159. 

^ Spartianus informs us that he made an outflow for the waters of Lake Fudnas^ or, more 
probably, that he set right again the insufficient outlet dug by Clandios. Acoordisg to 
Pausanias, he had a harbor made at the ancient Sybaris. An inscriptioii found ftl Monte- 
pulciano assigns to him the restoration of the Via Caxsia from Chiusi to Floreiiea: Viam 
Cassiam vetustate collapsam a Clusinorum finihwi Florentiam perduxii fnUlw pammtm zxoi* 
(Gniter, clvi. 2). Another inscription, discovered near Nice, recalls the oonstmetioii of 
another road: Viam Juliam Aug. a Jlumine Trebia quae vetustate interciderai $ua pecmmm 
restituit (Maffei, Mus. Veron. ccxxxi. 5) ; likewise at Suessa: Viam Suetaanu wtMmcifSbim tmtL 
pecunia fecit (Gruter, cli. 3). At Cupra Maritima he had rebuilt the temple of the goddem of 
the place : Munijicentia sua templwn deae Cuprae restituit (Orelli, Na 1,868). Hie JnhahJtaets 
of Feruli, in the Sabine country (Muratori, ccxxxiii. 4), those of Ostia (Gmter, cexHz. 7)« of 
Tiano (Mommscn, Inscr. Neap. No. 3,990), of Sorrento (ibid. No. 8,118)» ete., hm left « 
inscriptions in which they thank Hadrian for his benefits towards their toinia» 
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capital, so many works completed in Italy and the provinces at 
bis own expense or after bis example, prove tbree tilings of 
importance, — the wealth of the cities, able to execute so many and 
so great works of utility or adornment ; the sound state of the 
public liuances, for the government bore a large share in these 
exiM-'uses ; and, lastly, the tranquillity of the Empire, where all 



' MHTHPA(APICIAHOY®YI>l.THPAHMHTPIOYEIAll 

OYKOM'AS I rAS®ilT0YTAnOKAHIIOMENH ,11 

illi tYTfHFICEKPOmAAIAHIOI0EZANIEPO<j>ANTIN ' :;"§ 

AYTHAMAimKETOISf rKATEKPy |AgY0OI£ .;; lit 

OYKEMYHSA&EraAMEAAIMONIH^TEKNAAMiHj 

OY&iTQmY?Amemn n/lYSINOf or?A!C E,?ft. 
OYAETON^YPYZe HI A'YliasEKAnANTA: 
'EJANYJANTAMOrfilKAPTEroMHPA- ' 

TO NK0ONO2 SYP YXO POYAE KA [/-, - 

•Asn ET0N0sn4f4KnAoTrowiiim:g: 

IXSCRIPTION COMMEMORATIVE OF HADRIAN'S ISITIATIOS ISTO TIIK ELEUXIMAN 

went on automatically, without dangerous stoppajre or violent 
shock, whether Hadrian were sailing on the Nile or hunting in 
the mountains of Caledonia. 

This order depended on the strirt discipline of the legions, 
upon the spirit of justice, which animated, as we shall shortly see, 
the general administration, and also on the activity resulting 
from public works, which, occupying many hands, drove away 
hunger, that bad adviser (mahsuada fames), ks we have found 
in the foreign policy of Hadrian a principle of government, — an 
1 SIuwuiD of the Tjouvre. Cf. note 2, p. 390. 
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armed peace; so do we find another for his internal policy, — the 
extension of public works. As regards the former, he was not 
in agreement with his predecessor; in the latter, he imitated 
him. Both were great builders, not solely from personal taste, 
but following a rule of conduct upon which they acted steadily 
and on which the nations reckoned. In the dedication of an 
Egyptian temple these words may be read : " For the welfare of 
the Emperor Hadrian . . . and for the success of the works ordered 
by him." ^ No doubt the spectacle of this unceasing activity 
singularly impressed men's minds ; for we find its echo in a form 
of prayer addressed to the gods, and even in an inscription of 
the hierophant of Eleusis : " I, the high priestess, have initiated 
the master of the world, ... him who has poured a stream of 
gold over all the cities of the world." ^ When, therefore, Eutropius 
said of these Emperors that " they covered the earth with their 
buildings," this writer pointed out a grand political idea, and not 
a puerile satisfaction of vanity. 



ni. — Administration. 

The human race had never yet known a like state of prosperity. 
And this wealth, created by the industry or the commerce of the 
world, was enjoyed with security; for the terrible law of high 
treason no longer menaced the lives or fortunes of the rich,* and 

1 Letronnc (Inscr. (V^gypte, No. \8I) takes the words ra tpya in the wide aense in which 
we use them. The words of Vespasian quoted on p. 144 show that these great puUic works 
formed a well-determined system of imperial policy. 

2 Villoison, Mem. de VArad, des Imtcr, xlvii. 830. This is a translation of the inscrip- 
tion (<riven on p. 389) : *'I, tlie mother of Marcianus, the daughter of Demetrins» thafl oooeeal 
my name. Separated from the crowd of mortals since the moment when the tons of Ceerops 
appointed me to l)c \\\^ priestess of Ceres, I have buried my name in the darkneni of tlie pro- 
found abyss which incloses the impenetrable mysteries. No, it is not the sons of the Spartan 
Leda whom I have initiated, nor the inventor of those health-giving remedies which tritmipli 
over death, nor that valiant Hercules who acquitted himself with so mnch tofl of the twelve 
labors imposed on him by Eur^'stheus. He whom I have initiated is the sovereign of land 
and sea, the ruler whose vast empire extends over so many nations, he who hes poured a 
stream of f^old over all the cities of the world, and principally over the famous land of Ceeropt» 
- I mean the Emperor Hadrian." She will not divulj^e her name becaose, being now hiero- 
phant, she ha^l only her offirial title. Thus nuns lose their family name on entering a eOttTent. 

■ Majestatis crimina non admisit (Spart., Hadr, 17), 
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the officials were held strictly to their duty. No longer ago than 
the early years of Trajan's 
reign the senate-house had 
rung with the accusations 
whiuh deputies from lijietica, 
Africa, and Bithynia had 
hrouglit before the Senate. 
Monstrous instances of ex- 
tortion had been seen again ; 
the liberty, even the life, 
of lionian knights sold at 
a price. With an Emperor 
who three or four times 
made the circuit of the 
Empire, staying long enough 
in ejieli province to undei^ 
stand everything, and hav- 
ing also the desire to know 
all, such crimes became no 
longer, possible. Some ex- 
ecution.t, however, had taken 
place ; sume provincial gov- 
ernors and treasury officers 
or procurators had been 
condennied. Wlien the vic- 
tims of these unfaithful mag- 
istrates were silent from 
fear, Hadrian himself called forth accusers.* 

Prevention is better tban cure. Hadrian laid down certain 
invariable rules for the governors of provinces. Laws and edicts, 
the senatus-consulta, the rescripts of the Emperors, had formed a 
chaos of decisions often contradictory to each other, some of which 
besides applied only to particular cases or to certain provinces. 
By the Emperor's order, the praetor Salvius Juliaiius. one of the 

> Mutilated tUtue found id Vnte anil I'onreyi-d to the muxciim of Iliu Old Sura<;lio at 
CaiuUntino|>le in IMTO (Gazetu arr/.M. IHSO, pi. il). 

* Cirewnienii prorinritu pTotanilnrex el praislilrs pro /iwlts mpplirin a<lj'-ril, ila ierire ut 
<t per $e credrrelnr iiamilUre (S[iart., Ihvlr. 13). S-e in the lliijefl, xx\ix. 4, tect. 1, 
pt on the cumnioililies which the i^rerDora caused to be bought for their use. 
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jurisconsults whose works were as useful to the editors of the Patv- 
decfs as were those of Papinian, brought together the ancient praeto- 
rian edicts and all the comments made upon the Lex Annua, which 
the praetors had now for a long time transmitted with scarcely 
any change ; he reduced to order their provisions, thus forming, 
under the already ancient title of the Perpetual Edict, a sort of 
code of praetorian jurisdiction and a general rule of procedure. 
Hadrian obtained a senatus-consultum, which in the year 131 gave 
the force of law to this new Perpetual Edict. The praetors, the 
governors of proviiices, and all magistrates charged with the admin- 
istration of justice were required to conform to it, with permission 
to add, for new cases which might arise, formulas and accessory 
matter conceived in the spirit of the legislative work whose 
authority the Senate and the Emperor had now sanctioned. It 
was the substitution of law for arbitrary decisions, a benefit secured 
to the provinces, and the first publication of that great work 
which has become the corpus of Roman Law.' 

Hadrian did not design to arrest by this codification — as has 
happened in other times and in other countries — the juridic life 
which had dawned so brilliantly.' On the contrary, he encouraged 
the studies of the prudentes, confirming by a rescript the authority 
of their official responses, to which when they were unanimous 
he gave the force of law.' 

Tbe existence of peace on the frontiers, of order in the prov- 
inces, of economy in the palace and even in the army, of justice 
everywhere, and, finally, the good policy which gives a good 
condition of the finances, enabled the Emperor, without burdeiuDg 
the subjects, to adorn the cities, pension literary men and artists, 
relieve the provincials of the cost of maintaining the imperial post^ 
and increase the assistance granted by Trajan to poor children.* 



> Godcfroy (Cod. TIikoiI. prol. p. 263) eansiders that the Perpetual Edict of J 
the Mime of all Roman lavr until the publication of the Code of ThaodoiiD* XL Tfab b 
al«o the opinion of Bath {Ifla. Jur. rom. pp. 40<-44J). 

* .TiiIiiiR Culaus and NeraCius IViscus were his contemporariei. I hxn Jui ^okia of 
Salvius Jiilianiia. 

. . . id leffh vieem ohiinri (Gaius, i. 67). 

* See p. 267. lie decided that the ailoiTBnce for maintenuice Wt bj will fn b ciiU 
till the age of puberty !<houM be continued, to boyi till eighteen, to fjirii till fourtnen (Diytit, 
xxxir. 1. 14). As regards posts before Hadrian's time, the dtieB were (ibliiied to k^wp 
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But while he desired that the state should succor destitution and 
misfortune, he did not intend that the taxpayer should make con- 
tributions to himself at the cost of the public treasury. Shortly 
after his accession he had burnt all the debts to the treasury 
for the last sixteen years, which amounted to a sum equal to 
about forty million dolhirs.* Such a high figure of arrears would 
lead us to suppose that the administration of the finances had 
been badly conducted, or that Trajan's wars had overburdened the 
people and the provinces. In order to prevent the return of such 
abuses, Hadrian created a new office, that of fiscal advocate, which 
was, as regards the financial interests of the state, what our pub- 
lic ministry is for the interests of society and respect of the law. 
In each province the fiscal advocate sought out those who unjustly 
retained public revenues or property, and prosecuted them before 
the Emperor's procurator or at the governor's tribunal. But we 
may be sure that if this new officer showed diligence in his 
duties, he did not show any harshness ; for in so doing lie would 
have acted against the wishes of an Emperor who refused the 
heritages of citizens having families,*^ who left to the children of 
pers(jns condemned to confisciition a share of the paternal fortune,^ 
sometimes the whole, saying these words, still to be read in the 
Digest : * '"^ I like better to enrich the state with men than with 
money." It was on the part of Hadrian a generous, intelligent 
protest against the practice of confiscation, which we have taken 
seventeen centuries to abolish. 

One very import^mt reform is attributed to Hadrian : he is 
supiK)sed to have ended the hypocrisy of the imperial government 
by frankly constituting the monarchy ; and Aurelius Victor main- 
provided with the necej»»ary stores the stations (mawtiones^ established on their territory, and 
they were obliged to supply the official traveller with horses and conveyances on the presen- 
tation of his diploma^ or travelling permit (this regulation still exists in Russia). Hadrian 
seems to have substituted fixed contributions for contingent payments. Antoninus diminished 
Uiis charge, and Severus perhaps made the treasury bear a part of it ; but after him the 
whole charge fell u(K>n the munici])alities. The cur^wi publicus served the government, but 
not private persons. In proportion as its importance increased, the expense fell more heavily 
on the towns, and became one of the causes of their poverty. Cf. Ilirschfeld, op. cit. p. 98. 

^ Orelli, No. 805 ; Eikhel, vi. 478 ; and Cohen, vol. i. pi. vL Xo. 1,049. A coin represents 
a llctor setting fire to a bundle of credit notes. 

« Spart., Hadr, 18. 

* The twelfth (iV/., ibid,) ; Dositheos (sect. 9) says the tenth. 

« Digest, xlviii. 28, 7, sect. 3. 
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tains that the administrative reorganization which he effected was 
still in existence at the end of the fourth century, with the excep- 
tion of a few changes introduced by Constantine.^ In this too 
positive opinion may be detected the persistent remembrance of 
Hadrian's wisdom ; it is an act of homage done to the Emperor 
who more than any other felt the necessity of bringing order into 
every branch of the state. He did not do in the second centurj- 
the work of the fourth, but he prepared it. On this subject we 
have two important facts : he reorganized the coiisilium principis^ 
and he withdrew the household offices from the freedmen, who 
since Augustus, and especially since Claudius, had been the real 
chiefs of the administration ; henceforth all the Emperor's secretaries 
were taken from the equestrian order.^ Now to put in these posi- 
tions, instead of freedmen, blind servants of their master, Roman 
knights who became state officials, and by a necessary consequence 
to reorganize the entire government service, was to change the 
imperial household, hitherto little different from the house of a 
wealthy individual, into great public offices of administration. 

This reform led to another. In persistently remaining absent 
Irom Rome, Hadrian would have paralyzed the course of public 
affairs, had he not made himself present, as it were, in his capital 
by a government council invested with legal authority. Augustus 
had constituted a privy council which — if Dion has not transferred 
to the early days of the Empire what was in existence under liis 
own eyes — was already invested with extensive powers. But this 
council does not seem to have survived the first Emperor, — at least 
in the form that the latter had given it. Its action is nowhere 
apparent, and what remained of it was only a transient assemblage 
called together simply by the accident of imperial friendships. 
Hadrian reconstructed it by asking the senators to give their 

^ Ojjina sane puhlica et palatimiy nee non mUitiae in earn formam itatuitj guaef pemcU per 
Canstandnuin immufatis, ho^lie perseverant (Epit, xiv.). 

*'' Ah pputtulis it a lihfUis primus equites Romnnos habuit (Spart., Hadr, 22). Yitelliiif had 
already intrusted the ofllces l)elon<;in4; to the palace to knights (Tac.» HisL L M : MitMieria 
prinripatiis per lihertos wji soiitn in equites Romnnos flisponit. Cf. Plutarch, OtkOf 9). Donitiui 
had <lone the same (Suet., Dom. 7) ; an ilhistrious Roman knight, who was decontod with the 
praetorian insi<;nia and made prefect of the Vigiles, Titinius Capito (Pliny* EpitL L 17; t. 8; 
▼iii. 12), was ah epistntis under tins EmiH^ror, under Xerva and Trajan (TTnUw ■unn, Fi^iL 
No. 7). But this was exceptional ; the rule referred to by Spartianua was oolj MtabBdMd 1^ 
Hadrian. See Borghesi« v. 14 tt seq., and llirschfeld, pp. 215, 257, 290. 
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approbation to the appointmenta which he made of persons of weight, 
famous jurisconsults, knights, praetors, and even consuls. The 
Emperor's choice and the sanction of tlie Senate gave to these 
functions — till then of a private nature, or at least indetermi- 
nate — the character of a kind of permanent magistracy. The 
questions which came up in the offices 
lately reorganized 1))' Hadrian were laid 
before this council and were there decided.' 
The EmiJeror wa.s able, therefore, witliout 
di-squietude, to travel the world over, seek- 
ing; milder winters at Athens or in Egypt, 
ami less scorching summers in Gaul or 
Illyricum; the Fathers had placed in his 
hands, as it were, a second abdication, and 
in bis absence the members of the govern- 
ing council, supplying at need the place 
of the Senate by the delegated authority which they had received 
from it, and the place of the Emperor whose confidence they 
enjoyed, secured the deapjitch of affairs, the trantpiillity of Rome, 
and the Emperor's sjifety. It was not a ministry, for the Ilomans 
disliked, as did the early kings of France, to admit any partition 
of powers ; but when men like Salvius Julianus. Ulpian, Papinian, 
or Paulus sat at the consilium, a minister of justice might be 
considered as present there. It is therefore not at all astonish- 
ing that the beginning of the nionarchicivl transformation effected 
under Diocletian has been carried back to the period wlien the 
freedmen were relegated into obscurity, the knights were admitted 
into the central administration, and the senators, or at least some 
of them, into the effective government of tlie Empire. 

' ... In fonsilio kabuU non omtViH aut comiles foluia, led Jarucdnmilloi aHn>iue, quot lamen 
ttHOlut omni* probatset (Span., Hadr. IS). . . . AilAibilii in comUio sao rimtulHnis alque pnie- 
toribtu el opt'mis tenatonbua (ibid. 22), , . . 'EJi'mff jura rw* irpwrat (Dion, Ixix. 7). The 
nember* of thi* cuuocil were divided into two clatiiics, — rondliarfii ct ail/umjili in coneilium, as 
we bA>e titalar coanKllorti of eiuc and mt^iubvrs uf the coun<'il, or auditors. They were 
Ap|)oiated from tixty thouund sestureea up to two hundred thousand ; and the difference of the 
nUry marked that of rank. See Wi]iuanii!>, No. I,2t(f> : this Inm^ripllon, liaviu<; the ai-ceDtt, 
beUmgi, at latest, to the end of the xecotid century; and as it gives tlie Kin[H;ror (he litlea of 
pitu and filix, which Commodui was the first to bear, it is posterior to the year 1X0 (Eckhel, 
TiL lU). 

■ TOIC AXAIOIC ANEOHKEN. Uercury, naked, standing, holding the cadneeus; in front, 
a booMUrjr-tlaDB. Bronie coin. 
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The supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction intrusted, in Italy, 
to four men of consular rank, and the multiplication of curators. 
presaged the approach of the time when ancient rights and priv- 
ileges were to disappear before the equality of universal obedience. 
Marcus Aurelius will replace Hadrian's consuls by juridici,^ magis- 
trates of less dignity, invested solely with civil jurisdiction ; but 
he will give the criminal jurisdiction to the prefect of the city 
in the suburban region (as far as the hundredth milestone), and 
to the prefect of the praetorium in the rest of Italy .^ Thus, out 
of respect for the old land which had borne the brave populations 
whence Rome had tormed her legions, while giving her the 
condition of a province, the application to her of that name was 
avoided. 

Hadrian's journeys made no change in this order; the imperial 
post rapidly brought to him the opinion of his council. Besides, 
he took with him a part of those who composed it, so that 
the government followed him in his wanderings. "Rome," says 
Herodian, " is where the Emperor is." ^ 

I omit a number of unimportant reforms. Hadrian had a 
passion for regulating everything, as he had for knowing every- 
thing, even family secrets. His police, which by reason of his 
constant travelling he must have made very active, listened at the 
doors, looked into the interior of houses, and read, over her shoulder, 
the letter which a wife was writing to her husband, — not, like 
Tiberius, from suspicion, but like Louis XV., to find amusement 
and diversion. While he multiplied regulations respecting dress, car- 
riages, baths, materials from demolished buildings,* burials^ which he 

^ On the Juridicif see Mommsen in the Gromatici veteres^ edit. LachmAnn, tL 192 ei $eq. 

^ Tlie prefect of the praetorium incontcstably had this right under Sevems ; it if probable^ 
but not certain, that it was Marcus Aurelius who gave it him. He renewed tlie old interdici 
against traflic by the senators (Dion, Iviii. 16). As to the right of the prelect of the dtjt 
it is noted in the Digest, i. 12, 1 pr. and sect. 4. 

* Ainhulatorium senatum, says Ilaubold {De Consist, principum /2om.). Cf. Fftpinhui in the 
Digest f xxvii. L 30 : . . . honor delatus (in consilium adsumpto) Jinem cerii temporit nte Ueihabet, 
'ETTCi re fi 'Pa}firj ottov nor &u 6 ^aikfifs rj (Herod, i. 6). It is probable that to Hadrian if doe 
the enlargement of the Jus Latii, the difference of which is made clear by a new Hiadliig ci 
the palimpsest of Gaius. In the cities which had the Minus Latiumj the ma^ftratea akme 
cotild acquire the Roman citizenship ; in those which had the Majus LaHum^ all the dec m io D i 
obtained this privilege. 

^ See the Memoire of M. Egger on the S/natt»-c(m8ulte contra ki imdwitnd$ fid 
sw la demolition des edijices, 1872. 
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prohibited in the interior of cities,^ etc., he also made edicts 
closing the ergastula, in which so many slaves, even so many free 
men, carried oflE by surprise, were detained and tortured ; depriv- 
ing masters of the right of life and death over their human 
cattle and protecting tlie shive against their cruelty ; ^ interdict- 
ing masters, luiless by a magistrate's authorization, from an 
infamous speculation, — the sale of these unfortunates, both men 
and women, to proprietors of brothels or to schools of glad- 
iators; prohibiting the indiscriminate torture of all the slaves of 
an assassinated master, even those who had not been within sight 
or hearing, and wlio consequently could not have rendered him 
help. A matron cruelly treated her female slaves, and Hadrian 
condemned her to five years' banishment;^ the human sacrifices 
to Carthaginian Baal were not uncommon, and he again proscribed 
them ; * lastly, employing logic in the service of humanity, he 
decided that the woman who had been free at any time during 
pregnancy would of necessity give birth to a free infant,^ and 
that this child should be by birth Roman if its parents, peregrini 
at the time of conception, had obtained the freedom of the city 
before its birth.^ Moreover, he ameliorated the condition of 
woman, allowed her to make a will,' and recognized in her who 
had the jus trium Uherorum the right of inheriting from her 
sons who had died intestate.® We have seen Trajan restraining 
the rights of the 2)atria potestas ; ^ a decision of Hadrian, given 
in a particular case, prepared however the destruction of the 
father's authority as judge over his own family. A son had 

• Ditjest^ xlvii. 12, .3, 8e<'t. 5. The Twelve Tables had forbidden it at Rome. 

' It was a modification of the senatus-consiiltum Silanianum (10 a. D.), whose principal 
article however continued in force; for Modestinus says in the Dlfjtst (xxix. 5, 18) that the 
slave who, if able to afford help to his master, did not do so, should be punished with death. 
Cf. Paulus, Sent, iii. 4, and Wallon, IlisL de Vesdavage^ iii. 60. 

• Digesty i. 6, 2. 

• See Vol. IV. p. 17;j, note 3. 

• Digest f i. 5, 18. This decision of Hadrian has become the teaching of the Institutes of 
JuMinian. 

• Gains, i. sects. 77 and 92. He likewise decided that a child born of a Roman mother 
and Latin father should be Roman (/r/., i. sects. 30 and 8o). 

' Defem'marum testamentis (Gains, i. sect. 115). 

• • . . Licet ea inpotestate parentis esset (Ulpian, Frag, xxvi. 8). This rifjht was recog- 
nized in the freedwoman only when she had four children. Cf. in the Digest (xxxviiL 1 7) the 
teoatuM^nsultum Tertullianum. 

• See Vol. IV. chap. Ixxix. sect. iii. 
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commerce with his stepmother; the father enticed hun to the 
chase, and then killed him. The Emperor condemned the mur- 
derer to banishment, not for having made use of the ancient 
rights of paternal authority, but for having acted as a brigand 
in the woods.^ 

An inscription mentions a law of Hadrian on the coloni. 
The law itself is unfortunately lost ; but this simple reference 
proves his clear-sightedness in thus regulating a new condition 
of the rural populations, which was destined by degrees to replace 
the ancient servitude.'^ 

Edicts and decisions like these make us willing to excuse many 
eccentricities. Never had a similar or more generous eflEort been 
made by the legislator to diminish the plague of slavery, a puru- 
lent sore which threatened social life. Hadrian's legislation is a 
long stride towards the transformation which the ancient form 
of servitude is to undergo ; a large number of slaves will soon 
be rural peasants (coloni). 

At Rome, much simplicity of life and dignity of bearing, 
although he paid no heed to those who would have surrounded 
him with idle and tiresome formalities, using as a pretext the maj- 
esty of rank ; and if there were any successors to Antinous, this 
vice at least hid itself from public knowledge. In the palace, the 
slaves and freedmen were kept in obscurity ; no wine was seen on 
the table, but repasts seasoned with varied conversation, interesting 
reading, or scenic representations. Receptions took place on holi- 
days; but ordinarily calm and silence prevailed in the imperial resi- 
dence. There was however no affectation of austerity ; the Emperor 
shared in the pleasures of his friends, and also in their griefs ; he 
hunted with them, and he visited them if they were ill. But he 
never suffered them to abuse his affection or acquire from it a 
credit from which they might gain advantage, " as the Caesarians 
and those surrounding the Emperors had been accustomed to do."* 
In public, as his retinue, the most respected citizens; and no 
advances were made to the crowd for the sake of gaining those 
acclamations so easily obtained and often so deceptive. When he 

^ . . . Quoil latronis magis qnam pntris J urn eum inter fecit: n<tm patria jiofirtai M pil§at€ 
delietj non atrocitate consistere (I)iffestj xlviii. 9, 5). 

^ The question of the colonial system is discussed in chap. Ixxxii. sect* 4« 
• Dion, Ixix. 7. 
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returned from the Forum or Senate, it was in a litter, so that 
lie might not be followed.^ 

Throughout liis whole reign he showed the same consideration 
towards the senators. Did foreign ambassadors arrive, he him- 
self presented them to the Senate, made known their requests, 
listened to the opinion of each senator, and after having received 
the votes, made his reply in accordance with the views of the 
majority. With the people, as with the soldiers, he was severe 
rather than affable.^ On one occasion during the games he was 
urgently asked a favor ^ which he did not think it right to grant. 
II(? refused it; and all the assembly crying out, he gave orders by 
a herald that there should be silence, and that the games should 
proceed. Another time the people pressed him with great clamor 
to set cat liberty a charioteer. He wrote on his tablets : '* The 
dignity of the Roman p(»oi)le forbids tliem to ask me to set free 
another's slave or to compel the owner to set him free ; '' and he 
threw these tablets into the crowd. At other times he avoided 
an imix)rtimate request by a jest. A suppliant whose hair was 
growing white, and who had not been al)le to obtain a certain 
favor, appeared again some time after with his hair dyed and 
asked for the same situation : " But I have already refused it to 
your father," the Emperor rejoined. 

He liked, as we have said, to administer justice, and above 
all to have justice done ; in his tribunal he was surrounded, '' not 
by his friends and intimates, but by the wisest jurisconsults, better 
than whom the Senate itself would not have been able to choose, 
as Julius Celsius. Salvius Julianus, Neratius Prisms.''* Dion, who 
is not favorable towards him, yet remarks that he never imjustly 
deprived any man of his possessions ; and the historian adds, with 
a simplicity which is unfortunately a just estimate of certain 
characters: "He was not at all passionate, even towards the per- 
sons of no importance who did him service in acting contrary to 
his opinion." But he would not suffer the judges to violate 
the law; and his own vigilance and that which he required 
from the administration rendered all forms of extortion very 

> Omnia ad privati hominis modum fecit (Spart., Iladr, 9). 

' *'EfifipiBt»£ fiaWov rj Bumfxmx^i (Dion, Ixix. 6). 

• ^ItrxvfAi alrovPTi n (/</., ibid,), * Spart., Ifadr. 18. 
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difficult.^ He maintained that the intention, and not the deed, 
constituted the guilt ; and if personally his morals were bad, 
as emperor he recompensed virtue when he refused to recognize 
as a criminal the man who, in defending himself or any of 
his family from shameful acts of violence, had taken the life of 
the aggressor.^ 

It is unfortunate that the grammarian Dositheus, who has 
preserved some of the Letters and Sentences of Hadrian, should 
have been only a schoolmaster, selecting at random the examples 
which he set before his scholars. Better chosen and more numerous, 
these fragments would have allowed us to lift a corner of the veil 
which hides this Emperor's daily life. Such as they are, they 
show him administering justice or giving advice to all comers in 
the vestibule of his palace,^ like an Eastern king or sheik at the 
gate of his city; and notwithstanding their insignificance, they 
help us to grasp the true character of this imperial magistracy, 
made up from the well-determined prerogatives of the ancient 
republican offices and the indefinite powers of patriarchal authority. 

A man wishes to enter the army. '^ Where do you want 
to serve?" ^^ In the praetorium.'* "But what is your height?" 
"Five feet and a half." "Enter the city cohorts; and if you 
are a good soldier, you will be able in the third year to be 
passed into the praetorians" (sect. 2). 

An old soldier goes to the palace. "My sons, master, have 
been taken for the military service." "Very good." "But the}' 
are very ignorant; I am therefore afraid they will not act 
according to the regulations and that they will leave me desti- 
tute." "Why do you fear that? Are we not in a state of 
peace ? Their time in the service will pass peaceably." " Allow 
me, my lord, to follow them in the capacity of servant." **By 
the gods ! do nothing of the kind. It is not fit that you should 
be your sons' valet ; but take this vine-twig. I make a ceotturion 
of you " * (sect. 13). 



1 De judicibus omnibus semper cuncta scrutando tamdiu requinvit quamdim 
(Spart., ibid, 21). 

^ Eum qui stuprum sibi vel suis per vim inferentem occidii, dimittemdmm (Dimmit zhriii. 
8/1, sect. 5). 

' Some of the requests addressed to the Emperor were made bj writing, jw Mttot^ otfwnv 
viva voce, 

^ There were in each legion sixty grades of centurions, all of diffefent 
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Another day he condemns a son to keep his old, infirm father, 
a guardian to furnish support to his ward. A man and a woman 
who had not contracted justae nuptiaey — that is to say, a legitimate 
marriage, — disputed which should have possession of their child in 
order to obtain its share in the public distributions. The Emperor 
orders the child to appear. *• With whom do you live ? " ^* With 
my mother." Upon which the Emperor, turning to the man, says : 
"Miscreant! give up this congiarium which does not belong to 
you'' (sect. 11). 

While he is present at the distribution of what we should 
call tickets for bread, a woman cries out : '• I bog of you, my 
lord, to order them to give me a part of my son's congiarium, for 
he has deserted me.'' The son is present. *'My lord, I do not 
acknowledge her to be my mother." '' Well, then, if you persist 
in that, I shall no longer acknowledge you to be a citizen' 
(sect. 14). 

A man declares that he possesses the equestrian qualifiaition 
and that he had solicited the grant of the horse of honor (equunt 
publicum) J^ but could not obtiiin it because of an accusiition brought 
again.st him. "The man who asks for the horse of honor ought 
to be free from all reproach; prove that your life is without 
stain" (sect. G). 

In all this there is nothing of importance as regards law or his- 
tory. Yet had Tacitus read these fragments of Dositheus he would 
not have made it a cause of reproach to Tiberius that the latter 
was accustomed to be present in the tribunals. The Emperor was a 
military chief, imperator ; but he belonged also to that age in which 
society above all saw in the ruler a justiciary like Solomon or Saint 
Louis. In the hands of a wise man this power of ''making law" 
{condere jura) at every opportimity and on every question is not 
dangerous; in the hands of a profligate, violent, or foolish man, it 
has been and will again be a terrible thing. Hadrian fortunately 
belonged to the class of wise men. 

Such an Emperor had a right to be well served, and he was so. 

' An old expression, which simply means the inscription on the offii'ial list of the kni<;Iit< 
hmTing the right in the ceremony to take part in the transvectio. The kni<:ht aino publico had 
first of mil the equestrian qualification given by the fortune and rank which the public authority 
Msigiied him. Now this rank was necessary for rea<'hinr^ the highest oflices. 

VOL. V. 2(> 
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because he bad the merit which in a niler can take the place of 
all the rest, — he knew liow to find out useful men and to give them 
those duties which they were best able to fulfil. But the authors 
who tell us so little about this Emperor tell us nothing of his 
lieutenants. He had such, however, as were worthy of ancient 
times. Thus Marcius Turbo, his ablest general, who became pre- 
fect of the praetorium, surprised the effeminate grandees of Rome 
by his activity and austere life. He passed the whole day at work 
at the palace, and often returned to the Emperor in the middle 
of the night. He was never seen, even when ill, to shut himself 
up in his house ; and when Hadrian urged him to take some repose, 
he answered in the words of Vespasian: "A praetorian prefect 
should die standing." ' 

Sulpicius Similis was another severe guardian of discipline. 
On one occasion, while yet only a centurion, having been called 
by Trajan into the imperial tent, the suljaltern remonstrated with 
his chief: "It is a shame, Caesar, that thou shouldst converse 
with a centurion while the tribunes stand waiting at thy door." 
Ho was obliged, in spite of himself, to accept the command of tlie 
praetorium, retired from it as soon as he was able, passed the 
remaining seven years of his life in the country, and caused to be 
inscribed on Ids tomb: "Here lies Similis, who existed seventy-six 
years and lived seven."* 

Julius Severus, the conqueror of the Jews, also a resolute and 
upright man, gained such renown in his government of Bithynia 
that, more than a century later, his name was still venerated 
there. Arrian is another proof of the sxutableness of Hadrian's 
selections. A distinguished writer, an accurate historian, a good 
general, and the skilful, prudent ruler of a frontier province, he 
merited his master's esteem and has gained that of posterity. 

Yet Hadrian is reproached with base jealousy and cruelty; but 
it i.s easy to recognize the source of these reproaches. During his 
unceasing travels he carried the government about with him along 
all the highways of the Empire. Formerly the real authority 
remained at least in Rome, and from a distance it was not easy to 
."lee whether this power was wielded from the Palatine or from the 
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aenate-house. With Hadrian illusions were no longer possible. 
What then were the itllera of Rome doing, the old politicians 
out of office, the young nobles 
without war, without commands 
obtained ■' before their first beard V " ' 
What were men saying under the 
porticos of Trajan's Forum, along 
tlie Via Sacra, and in all the pa- 
trician houses ? That " the little 
Greuk"wa3 moreover a little mind; 
that this provincial found pleasure 
in tliose of his own sort ; ' that 
this great lover of peace was afraid 
of war. He was not reproached 
for his vices, for they were those 
common to all, nor yet for his 
cruelty, since no one saw any ex- 
ecutions ; but it was insinuated that 
he greatly desired some victims, 
and his caprices were exaggerated. 
Petty quarrels between liimself 
and the sophists who surrounded 
him were raised to the dignity of 
state matters. Finally,, as his 
marriage had been sterile, they 
attributed to Sabina disgraceful 
language ; and without inventing 
any new scandal, they put into his 
mouth the words attributed already to Nero's father : " Of her and 
myself there can be born only a monster fatal to the human 
race." It would not do to conspire against a ruler who possessed 
the personal devotion of thirty legions. So this happened only on 
his accession, when he was thought not to be firmly establi-'ihed, 
and at the close of his life, when it was believed that mind and 
hand were enfeebled by the approach of death.* But men gratified 




A AS TSinrB QKinTBix.* 



* JV«e Iribumim niti plena haria/arrrel (Spart.. Hadr. 10). 

* Ih eolloquii* etiam kumillimorvm ririliiaimuii /uil (Spart., ibid. 20). 

* 8tMae fcmnd in the Augorteum of Otricoli (VMican, Mus^e Fio Clan. vot. iU. pL 8). 

' . . . Quum onimo pamm mlerel, idrlrrni[ue d^ipeclui kahtrelur (Aur. Victor, De Caei. 14). 
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themselves instead by endless misrepresentations, — a petty war of 
which Antonmus was so afraid that he dared not leave Rome 
during his whole reign. 

But the gossips greedily listened to these scandals, and gath- 
ered them for others, who put them in writing. This is why we 
find them in the poor histories of this time, — Spartianus and Dion, 
especially the Dion of the monk Xiphilinus. With such writers 
we are bound to pay no heed to vague accusations, or statements 
without proof, when they are contradictory to the well-established 
character of men or to known events. Thus Dion, attributing to 
jealousy the abandonment of Trajan's conquests and the destruction 
of the bridge over the Danube, gives evidence of no less folly 
when he represents Hadrian as envious of the dead, even of 
Homer, and as healing himself of his first attack of dropsy "by 
drawing off, aided by magic and enchantments, the water which 
swelled his body/' Spartianus seriously asserts that the Emperor 
'' had such a deep knowledge of astrology that he wrote down 
on the evening before the kalends of January all that was to 
happen to him in the coming year." Lat/Cr he complains "of the 
violence of his natural cruelty" {vim cnidelitatis ingenitae\ and he 
adds : Idcirco multa ^;ie fecisse} To admit this innate cruelty, 
which had the singular effect of being the motive of his good 
actions, we must have something else besides phrases from which 
nothing comes when they are sifted. We have had too many 
examples of this unfortunate mania in a writer of genius like 
Tacitus, to accept without proof the statements of authors of the 
decadence, who were absolutely destitute of critical judgment and 
the love of order and accuracy, but, on the other hand, richly 
endowed with the most fatuous credulity. 

We read in Dion : " His jealousy of superior talents injured a 
great number of people and caused the destruction of some. Fop 
this reason he sought to rid himself of Favorinus the Graol and 
of Dionysius the Milesian.*' ^ One might believe, from these words, 
that some sad fate happened to these two men. Now Dionysins 
was created a Roman knight, and Favorinus died full of yean in 

^ Haflr. 16, 23. See, at the be^nning of the foUowing chapter, the ridfculot Hoiy told 
by Aur. Victor (De Caes. 14) respecting the adoption of Antoninns. 

^ Ixix. 3. Spartianus says, on the contrary (16) that FaTorinui MvpMMdall o&HiiB 
his friendship, and does not state that this favor had ceased. 
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tlie last days of Antoninus. Caught up once by the Emperor 
respecting an expression, tlie latter had yicMed the point immedi- 
ately ; and his friends rallying him for having given in so quickly, 
he had replied, " You will never persuade me that he who com- 
mands thirty legions is not the wisest man in the world." It 
would be just to set down thft expression to the sophist's coward- 
ice ; on the contrary, it is charged to the Emperor, who is thus 




represented as unable to endure the sliglitcst contradiction. It is 
said of the same personage tliat lie used to boast of three things. — 
that, being a Gaul, he spoke Greek ; a eunuch, he had been 
charged with adultery; and that although he had offended the 
Emperor, he was still alive. The eunuch was not at all modest 
in boasting that he had been the object of an Emperor's hatred ; 



* Bart In the Ckpitol. Hall of the Emperon, No. S3. The dress is in alsbul«r. 
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and if he preserved, as it seems/ the favor of Antoninus, it is 
because Hadrian had not even driven him from his court. Prob- 
ably all the injury that he had received there, had been that of 
seeing other sophists preferred to himself. Dionysius of Miletus 
and the philosopher Heliodorus also lost their credit ; but Epictetus 
kept his, and Arrian, the latter's disciple, *'was taken from his 
books " to be made consul. 

We know that Hadrian enjoyed being surrounded by men of 
letters and artists, — a race formerly disputatious, and a republic 
full of storms, because vanity was always over-excited there. " The 
Emperor can give thee wealth and office," said Dionysius to 
Heliodorus, whom Hadrian had just taken as secretary; "but he 
will never make an orator of thee." That this wayward temper 
sometimes wearied the Emperor, and that in his disputes with 
them, on some grammatical or philosophical point, he now and 
then reminded them, by an imperious reply, of their opponent's 
rank, is not surprising. He was fond of a laugh, and called forth 
disputes, in which he gave back verse for verse, dart for dart, — 
not always blunting his weapon's point.* One of these sophists* 
claims the immunities which the law accords to philosophers. 
" He a philosopher ! " responds Hadrian, " what a mistake ! " and 
he refuses. The expression was hard, and the behavior unkind ; 
but from a word, even if sharp, to an axe-blow, the distance is 
great, and I do not believe that it was ever crossed by an Emperor 
who loved literature too well to persecute its representatives. 

"He honored and enriched," says his biographer, "all those 
who gave themselves up to teaching; and he sent away, but not 
till he had loaded them with gifts, those who were not capable of 
maintaining the reputation of their profession."* That is our 
"retired list," with all the honors of the veteran standing. Let 
us remark in passing, that during this reign lived the following 
distinguished men : Phitarcli, one of Hadrian's masters ; Saetonius, 
his secretary, who lost his favor for an offence against the Empress ; 
Phlegon, his freedman, who wrote, at the Emperor's dictati o n^ 

* Aulus Gellius, Noct. Atticae, xx. 1. 

* Acer nimis ad laccssendum pariter et respondendum seriiSfjocOt m aM i ei Uf T^^fr$ 
carmini, dictum dictui (Aur. Victor, Epit, 14). 

> Favorinus, ap, Philostratum, Vitae Soph i. 

* Span. Iladr, 16. 
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a history of his reign ; Arrian, a skilful and learned general ; 
Ptolemy, the famous geographer ; Pausanias and Aulus Gellius ; 
lastly, an eminent grammarian, ApoUonius Dyscolus, or the Ill- 
tempered. Juvenal had lately died, and Lucian and Apuleius 
had as yet written nothing. Thus erudition prevails, and the 
higher literature is dead ; for while every man makes verses or 
delivers harangues, neither an orator nor a poet is found. 

We have been able to rate cheaply Hadrian's quarrels with 
the sophists ; but there would remain one odious blot upon his 
name if it were true that Apollodorus was put to death in 
revenge for his criticisms on the plan of a temple designed by the 
Emperor. I find it difficult to believe this wicked act. and what 
is related about it is very obscure. It is said that during Trajan's 
life Apollodorus gave offence to the future Emperor by refusing to 
listen on one occasion when Hadrian wished to speak to him of 
his building plans, and that this rudeness was made the ground 
of the architects disgrace. Yet he still continued in favor, 
for the new Emperor employed him in the construction of a 
colossus which he proposed to dedicate to the Moon, to be placed 
beside the one which Nero had dedicated to the Sun.^ The recital 
of Dion Cassius, or rather of his abbrcviator. Xii)hilinus, is full 
of inconsistencies. Hadrian, he sjiys, banished Apollodorus. but 
remained in correspondence with him ; he even asked him to 
compose the treatise on engines of war to which we have 
already referred, beginning thus : *• Sir, I have read your letter 
res})ecting war machines, and I am glad that you have judged 
me worthy of executing such a work." Farther on he adds, '' In 
my more prosperous days, when we were toixether with the 
army ..." These sad but gentle words do not imply much 
hatred in the exile's heart towards his persecutor, nor does this 
request on the part of the Emperor show [i Aery strong displeasure 
towards the persecuted man. There is something here which 
has not come down to us. If the Emperor did not recall the 
exile, it may be that the Senate had pronounced his sentence 
as the consequence of some misconduct whose memory was still 
tresh. Dion tells us that Hadrian finally ordered the death of 
Apollodorus because the latter said of a statue which the Emperor 

» Jd^ ibid. 19. 
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proposed to place seated in a temple : " It is too tall ; if it stood 
up it would break through the roof." This skilful artist could 
not possibly have made to so expert a connoisseur an objection 
contrary to the ancient idea respecting the statues of the gods, 
a criticism which would have condemned Pheidias no less than 
Hadrian. It is equally difficult to admit that the murder of 
the great architect could have taken place unknown to the public. 
But Spartianus, who is unsparing in his accusations of cruelty 
against the Emperor while speaking of Apollodorus, makes no 
allusion to his sudden death. Eutropius and Aurelius Victor 
are alike ignorant on the subject, or at least say not a word about 
it. If it be a fact, we must find some other motives than those 
assigned ; for this murder, as Dion relates it, would have been an 
act of foolish cruelty, and we have the right to say that Hadrian 
did not commit such acts.^ 

There is a question which at this period in the history of 
Rome must be put respecting each Emperor: What conduct 
did he exhibit towards those who were called "the desperate," 
and who to the Emperor's apotheosis opposed that of the Crucified 
One? 

The faith which was expiring encountered that which was 
beginning, and they mingled, like two rivers which have reached 
their confluence, some Christian sects differing so little from the 
pagan that, regarded from a distance and hastily, it was hard to 
distinguish the adherents of the two religions. We have quoted' 
one of Hadrian's letters, omitting a passage in reference to the 
Christians for the purpose of introducing it here. " In Egypt," he 
says, " the Christians are the worshippers of Serapis, even those 
who call themselves Christ's bishops. In this country there is 
neither Jewish rabbi, nor Samaritan, nor Christian priest, who is 
not an astrologer, a diviner, and an impostor.' Even the patriarch, 
when he comes to Egypt, is compelled by some to worship Serapis, 

1 Dion, Ixix. 4. It must not be forgotten that we nave not the t«zt cC Dioa, and that 
perhaps the two words if^Hwtvatv avrov are an interpoUtion bj Xiphlliniis ; lor in diapCer 2 
Dion says of the rrovornmcnt of this Emperor, ^tXay^/MMnfrara Spfyts^ tnd ha npradbca him 
only for the executions of 11!) and 137. 

« See above, p. 884. 

> Vopiscus, Saturn, 8. The word aliptef, anointer with cSl^ Is ezpliiliad Iff At TOd 
medici of the preceding chapter, evidently taken in a bad sense. 
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by others Christ." These words betray a certain interest in the 
religious question which at this time distracted the world. It 
is clear that Hadrian felt some concern in respect to the problems 
which were in agitation beneath him. But like the powerful 
and prosperous of the time, who regard from a distance and 
disdain new ideas, he saw but did not comprehend ; and, like many 
others, he confounded with the God of the Christians him whom 
the Lagidae had made the supreme god of life, death, and 
resurrection. 

Yet the Emperor ought to have been better informed in Chris- 
tian dogmas; for at Athens he had permitted Aristeides, a con- 
verted philosopher, and Bishop Quadratus, the earliest apologist, to 
present to him a defence of their faith (12G). The Church, with 
its organization and rites, at that time very simple in character, 
could cause no anxiety to an Emperor who in his journeyings 
had encountered so many different systems, beliefs, and cults 
that the old Roman spirit, harsh and narrow, had been destroyed 
within him, giving place to a spirit of universal toleration. The 
Christian sect, professing to heal the sick and raise the dead, 
seemed to him to have as much right to live undisturbed as the 
priests of Serapis, who claimed the same power. He had no wish 
to accuse them, as Domitian did, of Judaizing, or as Trajan of 
forming secret societies, and he connected their doctrine of the 
Trinity with the purest doctrines of Plato or with the Egyptian 
Trinity. The Christians, whose apologists appeared before him 
in the philosopher s cloak,^ seemed to him to form a philosophic 
school, to which it was his duty to give the liberty which he gave 
to all the others. If they were possessed with a spirit of prosely- 
tism, all men then had it to the degree that we may consider 
Seneca, Epictetus, Dion Chrj^sostom as spiritual directors ; that 
many regarded ApoUonius of Tyana as a messiah ; and that the 
roads and streets were blocked by preaching philosophers, of whom 
Lucian has left us a portrait which, except in the matter of dress, 
seems the exact picture of certain mediaeval preachers. 

Hadrian, who had changed the old methods of ruling, changed 

* TTDemont, Hist, des Emp. ii. 828 : " Aristeides wa« a philosopher by profession, and 
kept iu dress when he embraced the faith." Many Christians also wore the philosopher's 
cloftk* M Siunt Joftin testifies (Dial, cum Tryph. init.), and Tertullian after his conversion {De 
PaOio). 
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also the ancient maxims of government ; and since he rested tlie 
safety of the Empire in the vigilance and firmness of the Emperor, 
directed incessantly towards all points of territory, — that is to 
say, in a wisdom that was altogether of this world, — he no longer 
had need of placing it under the care of the official religion. 
Notwithstanding his title of sovereign pontiff, he left the gods of 
Augustus to defend themselves as best they could without his aid. 
Nevertheless, we must always remember that in this vast Empire 
there might easily be cities where the Christians were victims 
either to the frenzy of an excited populace or to the religious 
animosity of some feeble-minded magistrate; also that the care of 
religious matters belonged to the decurions, who naturally felt that 
they were defending their own gods in accusing those persons who 
attacked them. There were many local persecutions against which 
the provincials had no protection ; only the Roman citizens — very 
numerous at this period, it is true — were sheltered from those 
precipitate judgments which agitated the consciences of certain 
functionaries. Several of these, among others Licinius Silvanus 
Granianus,^ proconsul of Asia, wrote to the Emperor that it did 
not seem just in their opinion to put a man to death because the 
populace cried : " To the beasts with the Christian ! " ' We have 
one of Hadrian's replies, that which was addressed to Minucius 
Pimdanus, the successor of this sensible man. Justin has inserted 
it entire in his first Apology^ and Eusebius gives a Greek transla- 
tion of it in his Ecclesiastical History. Without revoking the very 
precise instructions given by Trajan to Pliny, — an act which 
would have been equivalent to an official recognition of Christian- 
ity, — Hadrian seems to have sought, by the vagueness of his reply, 
to furnish to the judges a pretext for only punishing the Christians 
on account of breaches of the common law. " If any man/' 
says he, ^^ accuses the Christians and proves that they have done 
anything contrary to the law, judge them according to the crime 
that tliey have committed; if they have been calumniated, ponish 
the cahimniator." * 

* Sec AA'addington, Pastes fies provinces asiat. i. 197 et seq. 

^ If tlie letter of Tiber ianiis, crovernor of Palestine, given by MtkU and SiddM, irere 
aiitlientic, it would be necessary also to admit Trajan's reply, ordering Tiberiaoiif and the 
other governors to leave the Christians in peace; but Tillemont rejects it (vol. ii. p. 578). 

' It has been thou(;ht that the rescript was a sort of amnesty given, in 127, on the 
sion of the first celebration of the tlerennnl'm of Hadrian. 
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It may be said that this granted nothing, since the laws of 
the Empire condemned the Christians. Doubtless this is true. But 
in the first place, by his rescript Hadrian interdicted violence and 
tumultuary executions, and made legal procedure obligatory ; then, 
in an absolute government the meaning of laws depends upon the 
spirit in which they are executed, and there can be no doubt that 
luider the vague language employed by Hadrian the imperial 
administration recognized the toleration which was in the mind 
of its chief, since Justin says that this rescript contained all that 
the Christians could ask at the hands of the Emperors.^ 

Antonmus, like his predecessor, never conceived the idea of 
givijig them a legal existence, which was indeed incompatible with 
the laws and constitution of the Empire ; but he granted them 
tolerance as a matter of fact, and this was at first sufficient. 

What would have happened if this policy, had been continued 
by the successors of these two Emperors, — if some had not sought 
to extinguish Christianity in blood; if others had not delivered 
up to it the government, and caused it to sit down with them 
ui)on the throne ? All the crimes committed by persecution would 
have been avoided, and the heroism of the martyrs would have 
been unknown. On the other hand, we should have escaped 
the hatred against pagan society, its arts and literature ; and 
Christianity, filtering gradually into men's minds, would have 
peiiceably transformed the world, without becoming, first of all 
a power in the state, and then a state itself, having force and 
employing it, making martyrs after having itself furnished them. 
Then would it have been for the Empire an element of regenera- 
tion instead of being a cause of dissolution. But the government 

* See £usebiu8, Hist, eccles. iv. 8 an 1 0, the last edition of Saint Justin, by Th. Otto, 5. 
Jwttini oftera (Jena, 1H47), i. 162 ad fin. Apolog. prinui, oik . . . fiaXXov fj^iaxrofKu, and the 
work of M. Aube, Saint Justin, philosophe et martf/r^ pp. xlvii-xlix. Siilpiciiis Sevcnis and 
Saint Jerome speak of a violent penn^cution under lla<lrian. The Jansenist, Le Nain de Tille- 
mont, would like to make a similar statement ; but his inipartialitv uhlities him to sav : ^'Eusebius 
and most of the others do not relate it. And, in fact, it d(M^s not rei^ult from any edict of 
this prince, as can easily be proved by Saint Melito and TertuUian " (///J<^ des Emp, ii. 319). 
Saint Irenaeus (iii. 3) cites only one martyrdom, that of Telesphorus. Melito, bishop of Sar- 
dis under Marcus Aurelius, complains that the Christians were then ])ersecuted in Asia by the 
edicta at the moniciiial magistrates, — *' a thin<; which," says he, *' has never been done ; ** and 
be does not know whether these Edicts were published by the Emperor's order or unknown to 
htm (Eoteb., TJUt. eccles. iv. 26). Cf. Dion, Ixx. 3, which shows Antoninus ** surpassing the 
marks of esteem with which Hadrian had honored the Christians." 
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of the world belongs to passion much more than to wisdom; and 
this idea of the separation of the temple and the forum, — or, to 
call it by its modern name, the separation of Church and State, — 
which never entered a Greek or Roman mind, was a fruit requiring 
thousands of years to reach maturity. 

To Hadrian remains the honor of having acted as if he had 
had a deliberate respect for conscience. Under him no one, by 
order of the Emperor, suffered for his belief either in person 
or in property. He waged, however, a cruel religious war. In 
the early days of his reign his generals had crushed the Jewish 
insurrection which had broken out under Trajan at Cyrene, in 
Egypt, and in the Isle of Cyprus, where the working of the copper- 
mines conceded by Augustus to Herod on condition of sharing 
their revenues with the imperial treasury, had attracted a very 
large number of Jews. As in all wars made in the name of 
Heaven, atrocious cruelties had been committed on both sides. 
In Cyprus alone two hundred and forty thousand persons had 
perished, and the Jews had been forbidden, under pain of death, 
to set foot in the island ; a man, even if driven thither by stress of 
weather, obtained no mercy.^ Elsewhere, similar cruelties ; not only 
are tortures spoken of, but great massacres, and even cannibalism. 
" In Cyrenaica," says Orosius,* " almost the whole population had 
perished ; and if Hadrian had not sent thither numerous colonists, 
the land would have been void of inhabitants and uncultivated." 

This time it was the Jewish colonies who had taken up arms. 
Exhausted by the late war, and moreover held in check by power- 
ful garrisons, watched by skilful generals, the mother country had 
not possessed the strength to recommence hostilities on any large 
scale. But she continued the struggle in her heart; and on the 
ruins of the material country certain men had undertaken to 
reconstruct the spiritual country of the Hebrew people. 

After the fall of Jerusalem the doctors of the law who had 
survived that awful catastrophe took refuge at labn^ (Jamnia), 
and later at Tiberias; and had there opened schools which kept 

^ Dion, Ixiii. 32. The historian Appian took part in this war, and nearljr lell ft Tictim in 
it ; 0ee the curious fragmeut of his xxivth book, found and commented on bjr M. MiDert jR<v. 
archeoL 1869. 

* vii. 12. Cf. Saint Jerome, Chnm, ad ann. 121, and Eckhel* Doebr. nmiL Mt tL iMl. 
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alive the zeal for the law among these vanquished whom nothing 
could crush, because they felt themselves in possession of a system 
of religious faith infinitely auperior to the force which had 
overwhelmed them. 




BUfAIXB OT THE FORTIFICATION^ OF .TERt'SALRM ( 
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It was by the schools, by doctrinal teacliing as it was then 
understood, that the national movement was prepared, and it was 
in them that the Jews placed their hopes of safety. The legend 
of Akiba, the most celebrated of these doctors of the law,' is a 
touching evidence of this. In his youth the new Moses kept the 
flocks of Kalba Scheboua. His master's daughter, struck witli 



1 "likeEsr^ilie is called the Restorer of the Law, a 



mpared to Motes" (Derenbourg, 
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the character of the young shepherd, asked him to marry her, 
making the condition that he should first go and receive instruction 
and endeavor to gain disciples. Akiba went. At the end of twelve 
years he returned, followed by twelve thousand disciples ; and while 
approaching the house of his betrothed, he overheard the father 
saying angrily to his daughter : '' Foolish child ! how long wilt 
thou await in widowhood him who has abandoned thee ? " And 
she replied, '' If my spouse does as I desire, he will pass twelve 
years more in study." Upon this, Akiba returned to his books, 
and after the prescribed time came back with twenty-four thousand 
disciples. His betrothed hastened to meet him who had become 
the most celebrated of the doctors of the law, threw herself at his 
feet, and embraced his knees. The disciples would have repulsed 
this woman in rags, in whom they did not recognize their native 
land in mourning ; but the master cried out : " What are you 
domg ? She it is to whom you owe all your knowledge." 

Until this time teaching among the Jews had been oral, 
traditional ; the Law only was written. The school of Tiberias, 
foreseeing new misfortunes and a new dispersion, resolved to 
reduce to writing, after having discussed them for the last time, 
all the decisions of the doctors, all the prescriptions that usage 
had introduced, all the rules of conduct that wisdom had found 
out. This was the code of laws, civil and religious, the JUtshnaj 
or Repeated Law, which the school prepared to constitute, for 
all time and place, the moral bond of the nation. 

When the school of Tiberias had achieved this immense work, 
though another tempest should arise and the Jews of Palestine 
perish in battles or executions, the Jewish nationality was saved. 

In order to prevent the recurrence of these insurrections^ which 
imperilled pi^ace in the Eiist, Hadrian did not have recourse to 
religious persecutions ati:ainst individuals. He thought he should 
make them renounce their imperishable expectations of the advent 
of Messiah if he proved to them the hopelessness of those prom- 
ises })y blotting out even the name of Jerusalem. On the ruins 
of the Temple there had been encamped, since the great siege, a 
part of the lejrion Xa Fretensls} Hadrian employed these troops in 
clearing the ground ; and in the year 122 (?) a numerous colony 

* See Comptei rendus de VAcad. des inscr. 1872, p. 158. 
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race itself. The human work had been foiled, and it seemed 
that this nice was annihilated ; but the work of the spirit 
triumphed. 

It was in vain to scatter them over all the continents and let 
loose against them all the Furies ; like Aeneas carrying from the 
ruins of Troy the Penates and the sacred fire of the national 
hearth, the fugitives went forth with a new ark of the covenant. 
The school of Tiberias, working in secrecy, ('onii)leted the prepa- 
ration of the Mishna ; and the common country found itself 
wherever the book which re})resented it was carried. Thanks to 
it, from the banks of the Ganges to the shores of the Tagus, 
from the depths of Poland to the foot of Mount Atlas, the Jews 
so well preserved their language and their law that throughout 
the Middle Ages their doctors went froui one end of Europe to 
the other and everywhere found fellow-citizens. 

This people of the Unity, who would have but one God and 
one temple, had need of but one book in order not to perish. 
What a trium})h of mind over force ! ^ 

Meanwhile, Hadrian was growing old ; the dark years had 
come with their weight of infirmities, and it was time for him to 
think of a successor. 

Like all the Emperors since Caesar, except Claudius and 
VesjKOsian, Hadrian had no son. He obtaincni the authorization of 
the Senate to name his successor, — a thing easy to ask, dangerous 
to obtain ; for if it gave in advance the legal consecration to the 
ruler s choice, which was a guaranty of order, it set at work all 
men's ambition, and raised hopes which disappointment might turn 
into discontent. 

^ The Mukna consists of six books, each of which contains several treatises, divided 
into more than ^ve hundred chapters. The numerous comnicntarics made in the course of 
centuries on the different i>arts of the Mishna have formed the two Tahniids. 'Hie Mnsforay 
or ^transmission,'* was a complete system of punctuation, si<rns and writinir. contrived to make 
analterahle the text of the sacred books, copies of which, minutely collated with the ori<rinals, 
were solemnly delivered after a public l)ene<liction. Tlius it is that the Jews raised " a cjuickst»t 
hedge," to use their own expression, around their national faith, to prevent the intrusion of 
any foreign element; and this sort of moral fortification has protected the spiritual Jerusalem 
better than the cyclopean walls of the city of David. 'Flie Kafffnila was another arm. but for 
offensive warCare. It was a means for $;iving circulation, in spite of the enemy's vi;xilan(H>, to 
the |>ro}ecti, hopes, and doctrines which the initiated alone could understand by the aid of 
ft eombination of letters, figures, and Biblical cjuotations of which they had the key. Our 
correspondeiicet hy cipher come from it. 

TOL. V. 27 
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For a long time he hesitated ; and when one of his friends 
expressed surprise : " It is very easy for you," he replied, '' to 
speak so, wlio seek an lieir for your property, and not for tlie 
Empire." At last Hadrian decided in favor of L. Ceionius Commo- 
dus Verus, son-in-hiw of that C. Avidius Nigrinus who had con- 
spired against him.^ Was it a reparation granted to the family of 
a man whom lie had loved, and a protest against the haste of the 
Senate in putting liim to death? At any rate, Hadrian by this 
resolution showed himself to be above the petty spites of a vulgar 
mind. A gift of three hundred million sesterces to the soldiers, 
and of a hundred million to the people, secured their assent. 

Verus, descended from an old Etrurian family, had, saj's his 
biographer, a kingly beauty ; and this beauty served as a pretext 
to the slanderous tongues of Rome to explain his adoption. 
Thence to imprudent words and guilty intrigues is an easy 
descent, and at the end of it stands an exasperated Emperor, 
defending himself and his successor, — that is to say, the jmblic 
peace. The man who, after Verus, made choice of Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius to inherit the Empire, cannot have been 
influenced by thii ignoble motives ascribed to him. Besides, Verus 
had eloquence and talents, although he led the elegant and volup- 
tuous life of the rich patricians. Being sent, after his adoption, 
into Pannonia, he l^chaved well. In sending him away from Rome, 
Hadrian desired to shelter him from the plots which were likely 
to be formed, and had given him the command of the Pannonian 
legions in order to have well in hand, through his adopted son, 
the army nearest to Italy. 

^ Much discussion has taken place as to th» date of the adoption of L. Vems. If we 
were reduced simply to the evidence of Spartianus (Hadr. 28; AeL Ver» S), we onglit to 
place it before his praetorship ; i. e, before the year 1 30. But the inscriptions are in oppotitioB 
to this ; on all those which are dated from his first consulship (136) he is called £. Ceiomm$ 
Commodus (Orelli, Nos. ],G81, 4,854, 6,086), and it is only on those which are dated frtMB 
the second (137) that he is styled L, Aelius Caesar (OrcUi, Nos. 81^8, 856, 6^27). Il was 
therefore in 136, and, following Borghesi (CEuvres^ viii. 457), between June 19 and Angnti 29, 
that he was adopted, declared Caesar, and sent into the two Pannonias with procoosolar power* 
(see ('. /. L. vol. iii. No. 4«SG6). The passage of the letter written to Senriaans la 1S4, and la 
which Hadrian calls him his son, filium meum Verum (see p. 384), can be explained oolj bj 
•<ii|>|M)sing that tliis Emperor called him thus by anticipation, haying at that time de ci ded to 
iuiopt liini. and already made known his intention to those about him, althon^ lie widied to 
complete this adoption only after his return to Rome, before the people and the puMlUfip 
according to the solemn forms of the adrogatio. 
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The choice, in fact, that Hadrian had just made, together 
with the uncertain health of the Emperor, his presence in Rome or 
at the gates of the city, in his 
palace at Tibur, consequently the 
facility for striking a blow, had 
encouraged the Roman aristocracy 
to resume their favorite practices;' 
they formed conspiracies, and so 
furnished victiuia. These tragedies 
are very obsciu'e. It is certain 
that some executions took place, 
and tliat the Senate became ex- 
asperated; but it is by no means 
so certain that the most moderate 
of emperors had without reason 
renoiuiced his moderation. Tlieae 
changes of view in the character 
and conduct of men of ripe age 
and experience take place only 
in the schools of the rhetoricians. 
The ruler who during twenty 
years liad struck no one, who 
wlien offended by certain men, in 
place of punishing tliem was sat- 
isfied with writing to their province 
that he wit lidrew his friendship 
from them,^ does not becnme an 
executioner all at once ; he must 
continue to be what we know he 
was, an administrator of justice. 

Dion imputes to him but two sentences of capital punishment, — 
at the beginning of his reign, that of the four ex-consuls, put to death 
by the Senate unknown to the Emperor ; at the end, that of Servi- 
auus and his grandson Fiiscus, who had disapproved, the historian 

> They coosplred even under .\iitODinu8, the Emperor after the Senate's own heart; see 
infra. 

» IMon, Ixin. 23. " If he were absolutely forced to pnnish a citizen liaving a family, he 
moderated the penalty in proportion to the Dumber of the children " {Id., ihid.). 

* StMtne in the MiiKum of the Louvre. 
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says, the selection of Verus. Servianus, the Emperor's brother- 
in-law, had often shown himself unfriendly. When, at the death 
of Nerva, Hadrian hastened to inform Trajan of the latter 's acces- 
sion, tjervianus had used every means to detain him, ;:o that he might 
not arrive before the courier whom 
he liimself had despatched. Another 
time he had succeeded in estranging 
Trajan by making known to the 
uncle his nephew's debts. Hadrian, 
however, had not kept in mind these 
malicious acts, and on many occa- 
sions he had honored his brother-in- 
law by public marks of deference ; 
Spartianus asserts even that he had 
. declared Servianus to be worthy of the 
'Empire.' At ninety years of age the 
latter was too old for such a pretension, 
without being wise enough to avoid 
the appearance of a dangerous am- 
bition.' Ue doubtless limited hi.s de- 
sire to this, that the Emperor should 
adopt his grandson. But Fuscus, who 
was eigliteen in l'!7. and consequently only fourteen or fifteen when 
the que.'^tion of the succession to the Empire Wiuj mooted, could 
not be cho.-'eu by a man who saw already the premonitory signs 
of his end. Vcrus' increasing favor estranged Servianus, whom 
a third crinsul.-iliip in 134 could not satisfy. Fuscus, still less 
n'servcd. allowed himself to lie unsettled by pretended prodigies 
promising him the sovereign power. An)und tliese was doubtless 
formed a piirty capable of creating emlisirrassment to Verus and 
disorders in the Empire, or the sensible Emperor whom we know 
would not have caiist-d this fiKilisli boy to be put to death and 
anlicijiiited t\w natural end of an old man on the very verge 




' K|iart.. Jl'i'lr. art. 

* Srrriaiium qiiiiii nilfrrlalonm imperii, i/noil nrrrtii rtfjiii c 
reffio jtLtUi IrrliiiH paailii »fdiii»tt, i/iteul rrrctas ail ntnlhiiirt mllilnm « 
. . . Fuscuia, qiiiKt im/ieriuin praenaijiiii el (Wfenfw agitattu upemrtt (SparL, Aid. II; A DIaa 

kix. i;). 

» Viwftnri, hnn-s- ff"m. toI. I. pi. l.lf. 
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of life. Nevertheless, these two executions are a blot on Hadrian's 
reign. 

Spartianus mentions some other persons who on this occasion 
fell under the disfavor of the Emperor, — two individuals whom he 
forced to commit suicide, even some soldiers and freedmen '' whom 
he persecuted." ^ But were these acts mere outbursts of anger, or 
the execution of just sentences? From want of information we 
cannot reply to this twofold question. We learn, however, from 
Spartianus that the adoption of Antoninus disconcerted many aspi- 
rants, and that Catilius Severus, prefect of the city, who sought 
to pave his way to the throne, was deprived of his office ; and 
in thus seeing the Emperor punish even freedmen and soldiers, 
we feel compelled to admit that we certainly have here the usual 
material of a real conspiracy.*** 

Much has also been said in regard to the misunderstanding 
which existed between Hadrian and the Empress. These domestic 
<letails have nothing to do with political history ; yet as Dion 
quotes the cruel language of Sabina, and as it has even been 
inferred that her husband poisoned her,^ we must point out here 
the improbabilities. In 120, while far away in Britain, Hadrian 
showed his affection or his esteem for her by dismissing Suetonius, 
one of the imperial secretaries, Septicius Clarus, a prefect of 
the praetorium, and several other officials who had failed in 
respect towards the Empress. There is nothing to assure us 
that she did not accompany him in all his travels ; w^e know at 

^ . . . Lihertos denique et uonnuUos miiites insecutus est (Spart., ihid. 15). 

* Leaving out tlie only victims mentioned by Dion, — that is to say, the conspirators of 
119, whose execution Hadrian regretted, and those of 1.37, who had as leaders an old man and 
a boy whom the Emjieror ought to have spared, — we find named by Spartianus to justify 
the imputation of cruelty, only Plaetorius Nej)os and Attianus, in regard to whom the expres- 
sion hostium loco hahuil (S})art., 15) seems to mean only " a dissolution of friendship ** (cf. Id , 
2.3; see on Plaetorius Xepos, Borghesi, (Euvre^, iii. 122 ft set/.); Septicius (.'larus, whom he 
dismissed for improper conduct towards the Em])ress ; Titianus, quern nt consrifim tf/rannidut, 
t't argui passus est et proscribi, which means confiscation of his estate ; Umidius Quadratus 
and Catilius Severus, quos graviter insecntus est, which does not prove that they had suffered 
any penalty. Besides, Spartian forgets that in another chapter (24) he charges Severus with 
conspiracy. As regards Polyaenus and Marcellus, quos ad mortem voluntariam coegit (15). we 
know nothing of them. We have spoken above of the cases of Apollodorus and the sophists, 
and we shall now see what is said in regard to Sabina. 

• Non sine fabula veneni defnncta (Si)art., 23). If the Empress was morosa et aspera 
(Id,, 11), he had the law to enable him to separate from her by a divorce ; a crime was 
not necessary. 
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least that she was certainly his companion in the last, the grand 
toiir in the East, — which certainly does not indicate that her pvfs- 
enco was insupportable to him. Tho 
public were not aware of these family 
dissensions. Coins were struck boar- 
ing tilt, double effigy of Hadrian and 
the Lmpress ; inscriptions were cirved. 
m which, under their united niinn.'s. 
were the words: "To the ben*- 
f ictors of the city." ' The apo- 
theosis which Hadrian decreed her 
wdb only an official ceremony; bui 
W(, hi^e some of his private letlcr.-. 
which show a domestic life in wliith 
good ftelings, not storms of anger. 
pre\ ukd. One day lie writes thus 
to his mother : " All hail, very dear 
and excellent mother ! Whatever yon 
ask of the gods for me I ask the same for you. By Hercules. 
I am delighted that iny acta .seem to you worthy of praise ! 
To-day is my birthday; we must take supper together. Come, 
then, well dressed, with my sisters. Sabina, who is at our 
villa, has sent her share for the family repast."' Another very 
friendly letter, written to Servianua, hia brother-in-law, in the 
year 134. when he had just given him a third consulship, ends 
thus : "... I send you some cups of clumging colors [irides- 
cent glas.s]. which the priest of the temple has given me. 1 
have kept them (juiie especially for you and my sister, and I 
beg that yuu will use them on holidays. Yet take care that 
uur Africanus" (doubtless some child of the family) "does not 
handle them with ti»o great freedom."* Sabina's murder in lo7 
is therefore a sup])o.scd crime from which Hadrian's memor}- 




rihui, mnul-i/,!! (Cabii). Orclli, Ko. »IC. 

Innc (ni<f>l<> cif liS millim. by 44) in the Cabintt de Frumet, Ko. 2,09t. 

nicil oil ilii» Gni- intag1i(^ liaw bevn uldcd bj- a modem hand. 

11-1. lii. fiirp. jwrif anti-JMit., ud BiirkiRg, i. !1!. 
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may be exonerated. But such fairness would not have suited 
tbe drawing-rooms of Rome, where calumnies had been current 
even against Plotina ; where later many were in circulation also 
against the two Faustinas; and it is quite natural that malice 
should have pursued Hadrian in 
his private life with as much 
truth doubtless aa it attacked 
him in his public career. 

Verus lived only a short 
time after his adoption.^ " I 
have leant against a cnimbling 
wall," said Hadrian; and he 
sought another successor. Dion relates that he called together 
at the palace the most important of the senators, and thus 
adressed them : " My friends, Nature has not granted me a son ; 
but you by a law have permitted me to adopt one, knowing 
well that Nature often gives a father a child that is a cripple 
or imbecile, while by a careful choice one may be found who 
is well endowed both in body and in mind. Thus it was that 
I first chose Lucius, who was such that I could not have 
dared to hope that a son of mine might be his equal. Since the 
gods have removed him, I have chosen to take his place an 
emperor of illustrious birth, mild and prudent, readily accessible, 
whose age separates him equally from the rashness of youth and 
the indifference of old age, submissive to the laws and customs of 
our ancestors, ignorant of nothing that relates to government, 
and resolved to make an honorable use of power. I speak of 
Aureliua Antoninus, here present. While I know liis profoimd 
aversion for public life, I hope he will refuse neither to me nor 
you to take on himself such a bui-den, and that, in spite of 
hia contraiy desire, he will accept the Empire." * These are indeed 
royal words, and the clioice was decided by serious reasons. In 
seeking for this scene in Aurelius Victor, we see what the anecdote- 
mongers make of history. 

Antoninus was neither a relative nor an intimate friend of the 
Emperor; it was necessary even to grant him some time that he 

I He died Jui. 1, 138 (Orelli, No. 827). « Dion, Uix. 20. 
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might mate up hia mind to accept wliat would be for him but 
gilded chains. He had no son living 
at this time, and Hadrian therefore 
made use of his superior authority to 
constitute a legal family for his suc- 
cessor, causing Antoninus to adopt the 
son of the Caesar recently deceased 
and also M. Annius Verus, whose great 
capacities had already struck the Empe- 
ror ; and, playing upon the young man's 
name, Hadrian was pleased to term him 
" the very true," Verissimus. 

These considerate selections, which 
gave to Rome two of her best rulers and 
to the world at large a famous man ; this 
double adoption, guaranteeing the Em- 
pire during two generations from mili- 
tary revolutions, — cannot be attributed to 
a narrow and jealous mind. We must 
admire Hadrian's foresight and com- 
mend him for a somewhat uncommon 
virtue : he did not fear to choose suc- 
cessors who might probably eclipse his 
own fame. 

The adoption of Verus had made 
victims ; that of Antoninus only male- 
i BONUS contents, among whom was the prefect 
FitNTos' ^£ ^j^^ ^jjy^ Catilius Severus, who had 

taken steps for gaining the Empire." The matter was serious, 
for Severus held Rome by his coliorts, the Senate by his connec- 
tions, and his office gave him in reality the second place in the 
Empire. Tlie recent severities iiad given him prudence ; his intrigues 
were not very far-reaching, and he got off by giving up his office, 
which was not a very severe penalty.* But this indulgence will 

' Statue fount] at Cumae (Klugciim CampanR, Tlenry d'K^camps, op. cil. No. 91). 

^ AiitQiiiiii adiiplionem plurivii tvne faclam *«,'« dnluerunl, fjiecialim CalUttu Sevenu,pnte- 
/ecluii urbi, qui itibi praeparabat imperium. Qua re prod'ila, iucceuore accepio, dtgnitale privatta 
est (Spart., Hnrfr. 24). 

* Mention is mailc of otber iDilividuals wliose execution Hadrian ordered uid whom 
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surprise those only who on vague accusations believe in Hadrian's 
cruelty. 

The affairs of the state being arranged, the Emperor desired 
to end his own. He sufEered cruelly, and urgently demanded poison 
or a sword ; and when these were refused him, he complained of 
not being free to take his own life, while he still had the power 
of condemniug others to death. He died 10th July, 138, to the 
last scoffing at his physicians who had not been able to cure him.* 
Shortly before his death he bad composed the famous Hues: 

"Animula, vagula, blaiidula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, — 
Pallidula, riglda, iiudula, 

Nee, ut aoles, dabis jocos." * 

This trifle was characteristic of the man who, when adopting 

Verus, said : " I am now about making a god ! " ^ 

and who would have willingly said with Rabelais : /y^^^'^^^^\\ 
"I go to seek a great peradventure." a!^ ^^^^ *^V 

We have thus, as we believe, placed in its W^ '^P^^m mft 
true light the very original figure of this Em- v.'i'^^ T '^^"c^l 
peror. and have restored to him the aspect N^'^'^.^IT _ ■/ 
which his unskilful biographers had defaced. ^^-;^-^— ^^ 
Thus this lover of peace, who during a reign "" ■'■""^ caebab." 
of twenty-one years did not make a single war, is the one of all 
the Emperors who maintained the most rigorous discipline in the 
legions and the profoundest tranquillity in the state.* This Athe- 
nian, in whom we do not seek to excuse a certain vice of the age, 
but who might readily be pardoned for somewhat of effeminacy, 

Antoninua saved. The adoption tuok place on the 25ih of February, ITadriaii's <leath on the 
10th of Jul/. Now he preserved up to the last moment all his clearaess of intellect, and it ia 
difficult to believe that if, in these four months and a half, be had pronounced a sentence of 
death, it would not have been executed. 

' 'EuXwirifat Xrjw* jnil |3o»ii ri Si)naitt, on "noXXol tarpdi pairAia aaa^mai" (Dion, 
kiz. 22). 

t * " Soul of mine, prettj one, flittmg one, 
Gneat and partner of my clay. 
Whither wilt thon hie away, 
Pallid one. rigid one. naked one, — 
Never to play again . never to play ? " — 

Mebitale, ffiuorg of the Samaiu under the Empire, vii. 390.] 

* Large Bronce, Coben, No. 62. 

* Z>titc^HMin) civiUm non idiler UnuU quam miiilartm (Spaii., Hadr. 22). 
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was more sober than Cato.' This traveller, who seems occupied only 
with the beauty of localitios and monuments, tliis philosopher, who 
took pleasure in scholastic discussions, looked carefully after the civil 




AKTOSINUS.' 

and the military administration and everywhere introduced admi- 
rable order. Vain, it is asserted, be yet disdained titles and pomp ; • 
envious of all forms of talent, he furnished more occasions than any 
other for their oxhil)ition ; aa a man of letters irascible and jealous, 

> . . . V'<r™ n«v oiwf (Dior, txlx. 7). 

' Bust in t)ie Vnilcan. 

' Tie rti<l not like to liarc )iis name cnnjarcd on the c<li(ices whkh he bnilt. If maaj citlos 
took it, It mnny mnniiinrnt^ bore it (Sjiart., Iliiilr. 18-19), that wag a municipal aSkir; Mid 
thia kind of flattury belongs to atl liines. 
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liti honored litcnituri? iiiid [i(.'ii.<^U)ii(-(l leimiuil tiiuii. In fiiit;, if lii.s- 
Ujry liitii the means of iuvustigaliiij; ULTtaiii cruel in^ts \vlii(rli aru 
inipiiicil tu liiin, it would inoliublj sliow liiiii only ;is a disivn-scr 
vi jiisiiee. From the nioniinient at Lauihese, i'roni Dion Ca»i<iu£( 
and Sjiartiauns, we know wliat Hadrian re<]uiri'd of liis soldiers; 
(i-oiii thi' I'vriiilas uf Arriaii. what lie ilniiaiidcd of Ins p-nt-ralsj 




from the Pfiliitrcrfirfi of A]>oll(i(lonis. what lio oxported of his 
PiifrineRrs : from inwriptinna and modals. how miirh ivntrlifid soliri- 
tiidft he imposed on hinisrif for the proviiiri'^i. Pansanias has 
shown iifl hnw ho Pinhcllislied the ritii-s. and Hadrian's Wall aids 
OS to undrrstand in what manner lie deft-ndi-d iln' frontiers. The 
■enatus-consulta preser\-ed in the Tiifjriti jjive ns the eharaett-r of 
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his legislation, and the rescript respecting the Christians an exam- 
ple of his political wisdom. Lastly, when we consider that he 
made besides an important reform in the government and a code 
of Roman laws, we must indeed recognize in him the fruitful 
activity of a superior intellect, and not the sterile restlessness of 
an unquiet mind. 

His reign marks, midway between those of Augustus and Con- 
stantine, the second period of the imperial monarchy, that which 
was at once the most brilliant and the most fortunate. We have 
the proof of this in the ruins which are still to be seen in the 
Syrian desert and even in the African oases. These 
endless colonnades, these streets of monuments, 
these remains of gigantic temples, and the majestic 
ruins of Palmyra, Baalbec, and Gerasa, which belong 
to the age of the Antonines, were the work of a 
rich and prosperous people. " After the great terror 

PLEs OF BAALBEC of the year 1000," says a writer of the Middle 
(heliopolis), oti a ■' 'J 

BRoszs COIN. Ages, " and the return of confidence and security, 
men began everywhere to rebuild the basilicas, and the world 
put on the white robe of the churches." 
The same was the case in the Empire, 
and from analogous causes. This efflo- 
rescence of art, which was exhibited in 
splendid edifices from the banks of the 
Rhone to those of the Euphrates, was 
the product of the Roman Peace. For two centuries there had 
been no foreign wars, or at least no cause for serious disquietude 
on the frontiers ; in the interior, except the disorders which fol- 
lowed the death of Nero, no civil wars ; in the cities, no out- 
breaks. Rendered content with the existing social order by the 
advantages of clientship, with the municipal institutions by the 
habits of benevolence or the ostentatious beneficence of the rich, 
with the Empire by the prosperity which arose out of the develop- 
ment of industry, trade, public works, and colonization,, the pop- 
ulace had no wish to disturb that twofold aristocracy of birth 
and wealth which filled all the public offices, paying in lavish 

> FELICITATI AVG. COS. III. P. P. Vessel ■ 
Manimiw TER COS. Silver loins. 
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gifts for the gratificiition of its power and its pride. Hadrian's 
reign is the culminating point of this prosperity, in which, thanks 
to him, his successor could keep the world; and — an exception 
to the general mle — his ccmtemporaries, if not at Rome, at least 
in the provinces, were aware of this and were grateful for it. 
Among the twelve hundred coins and medals which are known to 
Ihj of Hadrian's time,^ very many were the expression of official 
flattery ; but doubtless some of tliem reflected the true feeling of 
the people, — those, for example, which bore the inscription, FcUcU 
tati Aug, On one of these coins Hadrian and Public Felicity, both 
standing up, are holding hands;- on another, Festivity {Ililaritas 
P. !{.), represented by a fair young woman, puts aside with her 
hands the veil from her face, that the joy of the Roman people may 
\)e seen, — pleasing signs, in which all was surely not deception. 

Could Hadrian have done more? We have made it a cause of 
blame, in the case of the first Emperor, when he was ^' master 
of the world's game," that he did not give his Emi)ire the form 
of a solid pyramid, constructing it, so to speak, in layers resting 
one upon another, — at the base, the curiae of the city, with liberty 
of action in municipal affairs ; above these, the provincial assem- 
blies, with powers peculiar to themselves; higher still, the Senate, 
in close relations with the provincial aristocracy and recruited 
therefrom ; at the summit, the Emperor, protected and held in 
check by monarchical institutions. 

Hadrian might have accomplished what Augustus dared not 
imdertake, and with greater ease, because he understood the prov- 
inces better, and had in them a more genuine popularity, and 
because they at that time contained a greater number of Roman 
citizens. But he had only a vague feeling of this necessity, and 
his institutions tended onl}' to introduce into the government more 
order and justice, without diminishing the absolute power; so that 
after him, as before him, the fate of the Empire depended upon 
the virtues or the vices of the man who was its head. In this 
direction Hadrian is lost in the crowd of his predecessors, not 
one of whom had been wise enough to see that populations 
which have known liberty, were it but for a day, may indeed 

* Or ftt letfl thiB is about the number of those which have been described by N. Cohen. 

* Cobea, Hadr. SSO and 268. 
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coDsent to give up to a ruler the administrative authority when 
they receive order in return; but that they soon become dis- 
affected if they are obliged to relinquish also the care of their 
provincial and municipal interests. Then indifference quickly takes 
the place of affection ; and when the days of misfortune come, they 
have neither the disposition nor the strength to defend a master 
who, after taking away their political liberty, has also taken 
away their civil rights. 




METOPB, FROM THE 



Yet we cannot demand of a man that he should be a strong 
reformer; to be jnst> we must limit ourselves to inquiring how he 
lived in the position where he was placed, and what advantage he 
was able to derive from the circumstances which history had 
created. From this point of view, in spite of his imperfect ideal 
of government, Hadrian remains a great monarch. And if I were 
asked what Emperor did the most good and most deserves to be 
imitated, I should reply, " This firm and intelligent ruler, who 
showed no cowardly complaisance towards soldiers and people ; * 
who had tolerance for ideas but none for abuses ; who made law 

' After I^ebas and WtuUlin^tiia.Voi/age arch, en Grice, etc. 
* Si'e Dion Cassiiis, lxi\. 6 and 16. 
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prevail, and not arbitrary rule; who organized a formidable army, 
not for useless conquests, but in order that behind this impregnable 
rampart the genius of peace might fertilize all the sources of the 
public weal ; who, finally, as foreseeing at the last hour of his life 
as he had been skilful during his reign, secured to the Roman world 
two generations of excellent leaders." When the glory of rulers is 
measured by the happiness which they have given to their subjects, 
Hadrian will stand forth the first of the Roman Emperors.^ 

1 [So Merivale calls him (Hist, of the Ramans, viL 251) *'the best of the imperial 
series." — Ed.] 
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Antoninus, who waa aiding with his arm the tottering steps of 
an old man, his father-in-law or his father. Filled with admira- 
tion at the sight, Hadrian caused 
the necessary ceremonies to be at 
once performed for the adoption 
of Antoninus' as Caesar, and he 
ordered the immediate execution 
of certain senators who ridiculed 
the new prince. After Hadrian's 
death the Senate, unmoved by 
the prayers of Antoninus, refused 
to decree the late Emperor the 
honors of apotheosis, so much 
afflicted was it by the loss of so 
many members. But when sud- 
denly were seen to reappear alive 
those whose decease had been de- 
plored, the senators, after having 
embraced their friends, ended by 
granting what had been at first 
refused." These are the fabulous stories which malignity had circu- 
lated and folly accepted, and from them we have the measure 
of respect due to such intellects. 

The ancestors of Antoninus, originally from Ntmes,' had exercised 
the highest functions at Rome and had made themselves remarkable 
by the dignity of their lives. Five times had the consular fasces been 




' Gemeaixwical Table o 
Titnj Ain«liuti Fulvus, 
CoDsiil in its and S9, and City Prefect. 



IF THE Amtonink Pamilt. 
Titns ArnuB Antoninup, Consul in 69 and 96, 
married lloiania ProctUa. 



Anreliua FuItqb, — married — Arr 
CoDBul, bnt not moDtioned In the Paati. ] 

Tiiu AureliuB Fulvus became after hh adoption : T. AXLiua 

AUOUaTUa ; married Annia Galeria Fausti 

L 



I 



I "I 

Aurelia Fadilla. Annia I'.ansti 
vrifo of the Emperor m. 



M. Galerins ADtauiniu. M. Aurcliun Fulvua 
Anton iDUB. 

■ Cai^tol, Hall of the Rmperors, No. 40. 

* From the time of Tiberiui this city has possessed (he jas Lalii, which gave 
citizenship to thoae of the iDhabitaDts who had held (here any municipal oAice. 
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soldiers and people. He possessed taste and eloquence, and gov- 
erned his own mind as he ruled his own house, — like a master who 
desired that everything should be well ordered. He was a good 
listener, deliberated slowly, and having made a decision adhered 
to it with 6rmne3S, — a trait of cliaracter essential in a ruler. 
He valued popularity at its just worth, acted only in view of duty, 
and felt no anxiety about the rest ; he was a truly wise man.* 

He had, however, one defect unfortunate in a monarch, — he was 
over-careful about small things, and " would quarter a grain of 
cummin."^ It was maintained that 
he was miserly ; but only slanderous 
tongues assert it, and these insinu- 
ations were perhaps the price paid 
for his great renown. At the con- 
silium he always favored the mildei 
measures, and during his reign pre- 
served this disposition for show- 
ing mercy," — a royal virtue when 
it pardons an offence against the 
Empei-or's person, but dangerous if 
tliis kindness of heart weaken the 
authority of the law. Like all those 
whom we know as the Antonines, 

he lived less like an emperor than 

' i 

as a wealthy private person, per- 
mitting liberty of speech to his friends, even acts of turbulence to 
the people. During a scarcity of com the crowd threw stones at 
him; he replied by a speech. En the house of one of his friends 
he admired certain colunin.s, and asked from whence they came. 
" When you enter another person's house, be deaf and dumb." 
replied the other, rudely ; and the Emperor showed no anger. 

Arriving in Smyrna, during Hadrian's reign, as proconsul, he 
alighted at the house of Polemon the rhetorician, at tliat time 

I See the portrait which Marcus Aurelius hae traced of him in his M'.ditaiioun, i. \6, and 
the phraRe : Kai ro wavaat rh mpX tout Jparns tZ>v impaxlav, wliirh very learned men couBtrue 
differently ; what is not doubtful itt that it (ontains a eulogy of ADtoniouii. 

* VivfU»oitpiaTiit (Dion, Ixx. 3). 

* Ad indvlgtntim pronisximiu fiiil (Capit, Anton. 10). Proritralorihu* (plot Hadrianus 
dOMnoiwraf ID ienalu indulffenlian prfk (ibid. 6). 

* Biut found in the Villa Hadrians. Capitol, Hall of the Rmperars, Na 39. 
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absent; when night came, the suphist returned, and complained so 
bitterly of the trouble caused him by this visit that Antoninus 
quitted the house at once. Some years after, an actor came to 
make complaint that Polemon, who presided over the Olympic 
games, had driven him from the theatre in broad day. " But," said 
the Emperor, " he drove me out in the middle of the night." 




Another time thi; courtiers were displeased to see Marcos Aurelins 
shed tears on account of his preceptor's deatli ; the Emperor reproved 
them sharply. '* Let me be human," he said to them ; "neither phil- 
osophy nor the imperial power ought to dry up the heart." More 
than once he was heard to repeat that he wished to act towards the 
Senate as he had desired, when a senator, that an emperor should 
act towards him, — a thought which seems the precursor of the 
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gp"and moral precept which Alexander Severus later inscribed on 
the walls of his lararium : " Do not to others what you would not 
they should do unto you."^ 

Many munificent acts of his might be related, many liberal 
gifts made to private individuals, to the people of Rome,' to pro- 
vincial cities, which he helped or adorned; in fact, we see from 
many inscriptions that he followed the example of his predecesaor.^ 
All this shows an excellent disposition, and on this point there 
is no question ; but was the Emperor as admirable as the man ? 
It is difficult to answer; for wliile the unanimous praises that are 
bestowed upon his virtues lead us to give him in pagan history the 
place held by Saint Louis among the kings of France, his political 
history is so obscure that, as head of the Empire, he appears before 
us a half-effaced figure, whose outlines are quite indistinct. 

He was fifty-two years of age, — a time of life which gives full 
maturity without taking away any- 
thing from strength or activity. Ha- 
drian's activity had seemed sometimes 
restless and noisy; tliat of Antoninus 
was silent and discreet. His prede- 
cessor was always in motion ; he for 
nearly a quarter of a century did not 
leave Rome or its environs, except for 
a rapid tour in Aula. The war-loving Trajan had been succeeded 
by a lover of peace ; the nomadic Emperor was followed by a 
sedentary prince. It is the law of contrasts, pleasing to peoples 
as to artists. Some of the objectionable features of a reign 

' ''Jems Christ had long before put the idea in clearer and more precise form.— Ed.] 
' Nine times during his reign the two hundred thouBand citizens who shared in tlio puUic 
dihtributions received each from tliree to four hundred sesterces (Eckhel, vii. 11-27), and 
the gifts under this head reached B40,000,000 Bcsterees (Chronogr., ed. Momms. p. 647). 
In spile of these and other donations, in spite of the expenses of the state, which for the 
army alone amounted each year perhaps to »50,000.000, Antoninus left a sum of i.roO.OdO.OOO 
MSlerces, or from $100,000,000 to SI 20,000,000 fDion, Ixxiii. 8) ; and this means that tlie finan- 
cial system was excellent, since during the twenty-three years of his reign the imperial budget 
mnst haTO had a surplus of receipts amounting to something like S.),O()n,00O. As regards the 
army expenses, see Vol. TV. p. 388, nolo 2 ; only it U necessary to increase the figures tor 
Antoninus' epoch, when there.were thirty legions, in place of twenty-five. 

• Thna he finished the aqueduct begun hy Hadrian in New Athens (C. /. L. Tol. iii. No. 540). 

* No. 1 : LIBERALITAS AVG. II. Antoninus, sealed on a stage; Liberality, sUnding, 
•cattering from her OomucopU tome coins into a man's hands who stands at the foot of the stage. 
No. 2 ; LIBEBALITAS VIL COS. IIIL Liberality, standing, hohling a tessera and a wand. 
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conceal from the eyes of the crowd its advantages, and men try 
another system for the sole reason that change is pleasing. 

Hadrian died in great unpoi)ularity with the Senate. We have 
seen that the reproaches against him arose from the silent dis- 
pleasure of the Fathers against an Emperor whose errant court 
removed far from them the honor and the reality of the government, 
so that the nothingness of their authority was no longer hidden 
behind appearances. They wished to refuse him apotheosis ; that 
is to say, to declare him a tyrant and to annul his acts. Antoninus 
refused to be a party to this act of injustice, which besides would 
have invalidated his own rights. His entreaties would perhaps 
not have triumphed over the ill-will of these senators, with their 
petty hatred and jealousy, if behind the gentle Emperor they had 
not perceived an orator persuasive after quite a different fashion, — 
the soldier, who would not suffer this outrage to be done to the 
memory of his beloved chief. According to Dion, all opposition 
dropped fnmi fear of the army. Hadrian was accordingly placed 
in the rank of the gods; Antoninus erected a temple to his 
memory at Puteoli, ap})ointed flamens to it, and instituted in his 
honor a quinquennial festival. The apotheosis and temple were 
for the defunct Emperor affairs of imperial etiquette. These honors 
done to the memory of Hadrian were not a ground for the senators 
to decree the title of Pius to the new monarch, but as they had 
already exhausted in compliments all the epithets of praise in the 
language, they found only this one left to employ ; and since the 
new Emperor had not sympathized with them in their hatred 
against Hadrian, in giving him this title they connected themselve 
with him in his filial respect. A clever change of front like th' 
was all the art which remained to the descendants of the gre 
generals of Rome, now become the most daring of courtiers. 

During this reign of twenty-three years the Empire enjo; 
profound peace, and the grateful subjects regarded the state s 
great family governed by the best of fathers.* A contempoi 
Pausiinias, suggests that the Emperor be called ^Hho Fathc 
the human race."^ 

^ Quae incrcfiihili diligentia ad gpeciem optimi patrUfamUioM txaequAahar (Anr 
EpiL 15). 

' narrip avBpwn^p (lib. viii. cap. 43). See Vol. IV. p. 448. 
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In his desire to avoid all noise or motion which might derange 
the fair order introduced into the Empire by his predecessor, 
Antoninus resumed the rule followed by Tiberius of prolonged ten- 
ures of office, and even extended it further. He retained in office 
the fimctionaries who had been appointed by Hadrian ; when he 
had to make a new choice he selected only experienced men, 
and often, says his biographer, he allowed them to die at their 
posts.^ Thus his friend M. Gavius Maxim us during twenty years 
commanded the praetorian cohorts; Orfitus^ held the prefecture 
of the city as long as he was willing, and was superseded only 
at his own request ; some governors remained seven years, even 
nine years, in their provinces. P Pactumeius Clemens, legate of 
Cilicia under Hadrian, was raised to the consulship, but still kept 
his command in Cilicia.^ The Emperor changed the official rank 
of the province rather than not leave in it the magistrate most 
acquainted with its wants. This was excellent policy, provided 
it were not carried too far ; for the most active man grows inefficient 
when his duties continue always the same. As life becomes extinct 
in the midst of stagnant waters, the administration which does not 
maintam a certain process of renovation soon reaches senility. The 
reign of Antoninus will perhaps furnish us a proof of this. 

Civil law owes much to him,* and the Pandects contain manj' 
fragments of his ordinances or rescripts. One is well known under 
the name of the Antonine Fourth, a lien established in favor of the 
adopted upon the estate of the adopter. As proof of his liberality 
of mind, we may mention also the decision which permits the 
children of a new citizen, when they did not agree to choose the 
same nationality with their father, to preserve their rights of 
inheritance. Formerly a Greek, on obtaining the jus civitatis, but 
whose children continued provincials, was obliged to bequeath his 
possessions to some citizen, or leave it to the treasury as property 
escheated.^ Some publicans had exercised the right of wreckers. 

^ Capit., Anton, 5 and 8. 

* Serv. Scipio Salvidienus Orfitus had been raised to this office by Hadrian to replace 
L. Catilius Severus. 

* See Borghesi, viii. 898, note. 

* MuUa dejure sanxit (Capit., Anton. 12). On the legislation of Antoninqs, cL Haenel, 
Corpus Legum, pp. 101-114, Lips. 1857. 

* Pausanias, TiiL 48. 
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"I am the sovereign of the world," he replied to the shipwrecked 
crew who appealed against this act of .cruelty; ''but the Rho- 
dians have made a law of the sea: let us decide in accord- 
ance with that." And the treasury was proved in the wrong.* 
By a rescript difficult in its application, but very just in spirit, 
he authorized the husband to bring a suit against the wife as an 
adulteress only in case he himself had preserved conjugal fidelity.' 
The condition of slaves was also ameliorated. Antoninus declared 
that the master who, without good cause, had killed his slave should 
be punished with banishment or death; that he who had mal- 
treated one unduly should be forced to sell him, and that he 
should not be able either to repurchase him or to insert a damaging 
clause in the contract, such as this : " Prohibited from freeing 
him ; " or this : " He, or she, shall be delivered up to prostitution." 
One of his rescripts runs thus: "It is for the interest of masters 
tliat a protection against hunger, cruelty, and intolerable injustice 
be not denied to slaves who justly implore it."* 

In the financial administration he retrenched useless expendi- 
tures, such as pensions paid to those who " preyed upon the state " 
without rendering it any service ; he sold some of the imperial 
villas, jewels, valuable furniture, — dead capital, of which he made 
the public treasury the beneficiary. Like Hadrian, he cancelled the 
arrears of taxes, and Marcus Aurelius and Aurelian did the same 
in their reigns. His economy gave him the means of developing 
the alimentary institution and of aiding cities desolated by fire or 
earthquake, as Rome, Antioch, Narbo, and Rhodes. We make no 
mention of buildings erected by him or in his reign in Greece and 
Ionia, in Syria and at Carthage,* at Lambese, several of whose 
monuments date from that epoch, at Tarragona for its harbor, at 
(jraeta for its lighthouse, at Nimes for the arena and Pont du 
(Jrard, at Baalbec for its temple of the Sun.' All the Emperors 
were great builders. It was a debt which men paid in Rome to 
the entire people by decorating the city with new edifices; to 

* Digest, xiv. 2, 0: Hoc idem divus Augustus judicavit, 

> [This is dune in English law by what is called the '* interference of the Qneen*i IVoct o r,** 
who 8toi)9 proceedings for divorce m such cases. — Ed.] 

* Instit, i. 8, sect. 2. * Pausanims, Tiii. 48. 

* An inscription of Antoninus' reign, between 147 and 161, showf that GenMi had 
dedicated a proi>y]on and a portico ''to the health of Antoninns and Karcm AareUna'* 
(Letronnc, Inscr, d*£g*fptf^ i. 218). 
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the poor, in giving them work; to their predecessor in erecting 
to his honor the temple required by the apotheosis; in the prov- 
inces it was the condition of their popularity. Besides, each Empe- 
ror, like Orientiil sovereigns, wished to have his dwelling free 
from any memorial of the past, fur this reason Nero abandoned 
tlie palace of the Caesars, Vespasian destroyed the House of Gold, 
and Antoninus did not desire to occupy the Tiburtine Villa. The 
age of the Antonines was a fortunate time fur architects, since 
men were incessantly pulling down in order to rebuild. But it 




ARBHA AT MhlE». 



must be repeated that, outside of Rome, constructions were espe- 
cially the work of the rich cities, where they were paid for from 
the mimicipal revenues, by the gifts of the citizens, and often by 
an imperial subvention. This observation is the more necessary 
in regard to this reign because Marcus Aurelius said of his 
adoptive father that he was not fond of building. 

Like Hadrian, Antoninus founded new cliairs of rhetoric and 
philosophy in many cities,' granting to their incumbents a sti- 
pend, paid by the state when the local resources were insuffi- 

* RAelor^na et phUott^hit per < 
Anion. 11). 



» provincial et htmorei et laiaria dtUilil (Capit., 
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cient.' To money he added honors. In the small cities, five phy- 
sicians, three sophists, and three grammarians, in the large, ten 
physicians, five sophists, and five grammarians, were exempted from 
municipal offices ; * and he honored even declamation by giving, 
in the year 143, the consulship to two famous rhetoricians, — the 

Greek Attieus Herodes 
and the Latin Corne- 
lius Fronto. But poets 
did not seem to him 
so useful ;. at least, he 
reduced the pension 
that Hadrian had be- 
stowed on the lyric 
poet Mesomedes. 

Nevertheless there 
were senators found 
willing to conspire 
against this Emperor 
who made the public 
weal the sole object of 
his government. This 
time no one doubted, 
as was the case under 
Hadrian, the reality of 
the crime ; the Fathers, 
who, personally or by 
their freedmen acting 
as historians, have 
made the reputation oi 
the Emperors among 
posterity, admit for l^e 
favorite of the Senate 
a peril the existence of 
which they had denied for the friend of the provincials. No 
executions took place. Atilius Titianus suffered only the lose of 
his property ; Friscianus took his own life ; Avidiua Cassius, who 




THB DISCOBOLUS 



, FOUND IK THE VILLA 



* Zumpt, Ueber den Besinnd lUr phUos. SchuCen in Atheti, p. 46. 

* Ditiest, xxvii. 1, 6, sects. 1 and 2. » Vatican, Hall of ihe Biga. No. 818. 
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openly conspired under Marcus Aurelius, had at least the desire 
to overthrow Antoninus ; it is certain that Celsus, lastly, whom 
we do not know, made a serious attempt, for, twenty or thirty 
years after, the younger Faustina recalled the circumstance to 
her husband.^ The Senate showed great zeal in seeking out the 
guilty persons; Antoninus stopped them. "What shall I gain," 
he replied to those who pressed him to show severity, — " what 
shall I gain beyond making it evident that a certain number of 
my fellow-citizens hate me ? " 

Antoninus did not like war. " It is much better," said he, '' to 
save one citizen than to slay a thousand ene- 
mies." Personally he undertook no expedition;^ 
but his lieutenants were compelled to wage wars 
of defence, — in Africa against the nomadic tribes, 
on the frontier of the Carpathians and of the 
Danube against the Dacians, who had taken 
refuge in the mountains, and against the Ger- 
man tribes established in the neighborhood of mauretaxia.« 
Pannonia. Capitolinus tells us that the Jews 
again made a disturbance, and that there were some outbreaks in 
Egypt and in Greece. A disturbance in Greece so soon after 
Hadrian is inexplicable, unless there was some conspiracy, — that of 
Celsus, for example,* — of which we know neither place nor date, or 
some popular tumult to which Lucian seems to make allusion 
(157);^ and a revolt of the Jews would have been, it seems, very 
difficult after the exhausting wars which Trajan and Hadrian had 
waged against this people.^ In Egypt the affair was more serious, 
since the prefect Dinarchus was killed (147-8) ; and so, an ancient 
writer says, the Emperor felt obliged to make a journey to the East,^ 
— the only time tha{ he went farther from Rome than Campania. 

' Yulcacius Gallicanus, Avid. Cass. 10. 

* . . . Uokefiov fi€u 'Pa>/Ltaior f$f\ovTrit eirrjyayrro ovhiva (Pausanias, viii. 43). 

• Large bronze of Antoninus, Cohen, 686. * Capit., Avid. Cass. 10. 

* Peregr. 19 : &pfri hk row "EXXiywip tirttBtv avrdpaaBu oirka *Pa>fialois. 

• The coins of Alexander cited as proofs by Munt«r (Die Juden unter Hadrian, p. 98) do 
not lead to a positive conclusion, and the war of the Parthians, by the aid of which Gratz 
(JUdische Gesch. vol. iv. No. 20) tries to explain the matter, took place only three years before 
the death of Antoninus. 

' Letronne {Recherches pour servir h Phistoire de VjSgypte, p. 250) places this revolt in the 
years 148 and 149. Cf. MaJala, Chronogr. xi. 280, ed. Niebuhr, and Aristcides, i. 850, ed. 
Dind. The mention of this Emperor's journey in the East, of which Capitolinus says nothing, is 
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TO THB Kixa OF 
THE QUADI,* 



In Britain, LoIIius Urbicus, who had distinguished himself in 
Judaea under Hadrian, repressed the Brigantes (140); and finding 
himself too much hemmed in behind the VcUlum ffadriani, cax- 
ried the line of defence of tlie province northward, as far as 
Agricola's rampart, now called Graham's dike, 
which was made of sods, and crossed the island 
from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of Forth.^ 
As a reward for his services, Lollius obtained 
later the highest office of the state, that of pi-e- 
■ feet of the city. Tlie Parthians were preparing 
an expedition against Armenia, but a letter from 
Antoninus stopped tliem. The Lazi, the Quadi, 
and tlie Armenians accepted the kings wliom 
he gave them ; ^ his protection sheltered the Greeks on the coasts 
of the Euxine against the Scythians of the neighborhood, and 
Armenia agahist the brigandage of tlie Alani. Appian relates that 
he saw at' Rome the deputies of Asiatic tribes 
wlio begged to be received as subjects of the 
Empire ; Antoninus refused : this was the policy 
of Augustus and Hadrian. There came also 
enibas.sies from Bactria and India, — a proof 
that conniiercial relations continued with these 
distant regions. 

Collectively, the wars under Antoninus were 
of no importance, and the outbreaks without 
peril. "At that time," says his biographer, "all 
the provinces were flourishing . . . and no Emperor was so much 
respected by the Barbarians." A contemporary, the rhetorician 
Aristeides, sIioavs what confidence this long peace inspired : " The 
entire continent is in a state of repose, and men no longer believe 
in war, even when it is raging at some far off-point."' 

found in ^lal.ib, an nnflior of litllc niilhorlty. it is true, nnd one irlio has he.iped together many 
iitorius, but wIio|i«rlia])s founii this fiiL-t in llie Climnirle i>f AntiiKh. Cf. Waddington, CAnmolL 
dtt rhetenr Ar'istiiU: 

' Sec nliovp, p. 1!12. - I-ir^^' lli'im;^!'. Cohen, 759. 

» Spi' in Efkhcl, vit. 3, l,"). in Colicn, .4 Htoi. Nos. :5H and ;.t!>, the medalu with the inscrip- 
tion : Rfx Quadh 'liitu» Armfnlh. whirh are pliU'ed Iwtiveim i:l!» and 145. The Utter of UieM 
two autliors nays (An'on. p. 279) that the dec-ndence of arl begins to be apparent nnd«r 
Antonlnnn in thp incrlnl*!, <'s[M.'iinlly tlio pilver onca. 

* Lartfe Bronze, Coheii, 758. ° Arisieide?. i. 3, ed. Knd. 
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More respectful than Hadrian towards the old usages and 
ancient legends, he considered an element of social stability was 
to be found in matters which his predecessor regarded only with 
sceptical curiosity. He sought, as Augustus had done, to reanimate 
expiring patriotism by bringing again into fashion the early tra- 
ditions of the Roman people ; some of his coins represent the flight 
of Aeneas, the foundation of Alba, Mars and Rhea, Romulus and 
the first spolia opimaj Horatius Codes defending the 
bridge, or Aesculapius arriving in the isle of the Tiber 
under the form of a serpent (Glycon). To make the 
gods more secure on their tottering altars, he scrupu- 
lously performed his pontificiil functions, drew to the 
temples the crowd eager for spectacles, and earned the serpent 

1 • • • • mi f^ -I T^ 1 GLYCON.* 

this mscription: "The Senate and Roman people to 

the very good, very great, and very just Emperor Antoninus 

Augustus, oh insig7iem erga caerimonias puhlicas cur am ac reli- 

gionemy^ At the same time he tried to put a stop to Jew^ish 

proselytism by renewing the penalties declared under Vespasian 

against those who practised circumcision on persons not of Hebrew 

race.' 

Seeing in him this disposition, it might be feared that he would 
treat the Christians cruelly. This, however, was not the case. 
Antoninus followed towards them the policy of his adoptive father, 
and granted them a virtual toleration, — which was, however, 
interrupted from time to time by some too-zealous magistrate 
condemning a victim impatient to die. The rescript that has 
been ascribed to him by Eusebius cannot be regarded, at least in 
its present form, as authentic. It is certain that neither this 
Emperor nor his predecessor ever proposed to give citizenship in 
the Empire to the new religion ; but neither did they wish to 
persecute it. Hadrian from philosophic indifference, Antoninus 

* Rererse of a coin of Antoninus. Bronze coin of lonopolis (Mionnet, De^rr. de Med. ant. 
voL ir. p. 550, Xa 5). The human-headed iicri>ent i9 the personification of Glycon, the new 
manifestation of Aescnlapius, whose worship received in the time of the Antonines great 

* Orelli, Na 844. This inscription is of the year 143. 

* DigeM^ alviii. 8, 11 : Circumcidere Judaeisjilios suns tantum rescripto divi Pit pemiittitnr : 
•« fttm ejuadem religionu qui koc/eceritj ca}ttranti:t poena irrorjatur ; now this penalty was death. 
Mf.dico qui txdderii^ capiiaU erUj item ipifi qui ne xponte excidf.ndum prarhuit. 
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from goodness of heart, felt repugnance at shedding blood for 
matters of faith. '^^ During the reign of Antoninus," says Orosius, 
"peace reigned in the Church."^ 

At this period the faith found a clever and bold defender. 
Justin Martyr represents in the history of the Empire that decisive 
moment when Christianity, which with Saint Paul had confessed 
the impotence of reason,^ and with the early successors of the 
Apostles had lived in darkness and seclusion, comes forth into 
the day and proudly claims its rights as rational doctrine. Then 
what had been contemptuously styled "the religion of slaves and 
women, of children and old men/' stood its ground, not only before 
the executioner, but before the man of science, and sought to 
absorb into itself pagan wisdom purified by the new revelation. 

Justin was a Greek of Palestine who had explored all the 
philosophic systems before arriving at Christianity, and has him- 
self related, in a dialogue after the manner of Plato, and not 
without elegance, the different stages of his mental progress. He 
does not burn, as so many others did, what he had formerly adored. 
Christianity is in his eyes a new philosophy, more certain, more 
useful than the ancient; but he does not abjure that which had 
preceded it. " Socrates," he says, " was an incarnation of the 
k6yo<Sy or divine reason infused into humanity, koyo^ cnrepfiarLKo^f 
for every human mind contains a portion of it. Christ was 
another more complete, because he is Truth itself. When Plato's 
master sought, by the power of truth, to rescue men from the 
demons, the latter caused him to be put to death as impious and 
atheistic. They do the same in our case. Atheists we are against 
your gods, but not against the true God, the Almighty Father 
whom we adore, with the Son whom he has sent to teach us, 
with the army of the good angels, his satellites, and the prophetic 
Spirit. Your wise men taught certain dogmas which we expound 
in a more divine manner, and of which we alone prove the truth. 
We say, like Plato, that God has created and ordered everything ; 
like the Stoics, that the world will perish by fire; like your 
poets and philosophers, that the good will be rewarded and the 

^ Orosius, Hist, sac, ii. 46 : Antonino Pio imperarUe, pax ecclesiU Jvit. QL Eiiaeb>y JSTuc 
eccles. iv. 13, 26 ; Tertullian, Apol, 5; Dion, Ixx. 3. 

« Cf. Episf. Rom. i. 21-24; 1 Cor. i. 19; Hi. 18; Gal. L 8. 
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wicked punished. When we call Jesus Christ the divine \6yo^, 
the Word of God, we merely apply to him the name given to 
Mercury. ... If it is said that he was crucified, in that even 
he resembles those sons of Jupiter who, according to you, have 
had torments to suffer; that he was bom of a virgin, be has 
in common with Perseus; that he healed the lame, the paralytic, 
the infirm, and raised the dead, is what you relate of Aesculapius. 
. . . All who have lived conformably to reason are Christians. 
Such were, among the Greeks, Socrates, Heraclitus, and those who 
resemble them ; as in 
our own time Muso- 
nius,' and among tlie 
Barbarians Abraham, 
Hananiah, Mishael, Eli- 
jah, and many others." 
Cliristianity was there- 
fore the completion, 
and not the contradic- 
tion, of natural reve- 
lation. 

Justin defends 
himself, and he also 
attacks. He contrasts the God of the Christians with the inces- 
tuous and adulterous gods of paganism, and God's holy com- 
mandments with the scandalous lessons of heathen mythology. In 
contrast to the old state of society, legalizing its vices by taxing 
them and raising altars to Antinous, he places the new state, 
which, instead of impure festivals and bloody sacrifices, has for 
its ritual prayer, almsgiving, the kiss of peace, the brotherly 
communion of bread and wine ; and he exclaims : " Cease, then, 
from imputing to saintly men your scandalous orgies and those 
of your gods ! " 

As preaching to the poor and oppressed, the Gospel would 
have been preferable ; as pleading before a pagan tribunal, the 
defence was skilful, and not without truth and grandeur. We 
find even in the opening words of this Apology the masculine 

' It ia in the wcond Apoiogy, wettt. 8, that the name of MosooiuB occurs ; the others are 
found in the firat, tect. 31. 
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boldness of a man who accepted the combat with the masters 
of the world : — 

TO THE EMPEROR TITUS AELIU8 ANTONINUS, PIUS, 

AUGUSTUS, CAESAR; 
TO HIS SOX VERISSIMU8, PHILOSOPHER; 
TO LUCIUS, PHILOSOPHER, 
SON OF CAKSAR BY BIRTH AND OF ANTONINUS BY ADOPTION, 

A PRINCE FRIENDLY TO LITERATURE; 
TO THE SACRED SENATE AND TO THE ENTIRE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
IN THE NAME OF THOSE WHO, AMONG ALL BfEN, 
ARE UNJUSTLY HATED AND PERSECUTED; 

I, ONE OF THEM, 
JUSTIN . . . HAVE WRITTEN THIS DISCOURSE. ^ 

This mode of address, this language borrowed from the 
Stoics, but a true utterance of his own manly soul, — "You can 
kill us; you cannot harm us," — proceeded from a believer ready 
and destined to give his life for the faith. 

Since Trajan's time Christianity had gained so much importance 
that Justin's first ApoJofjy was read by the Emperor himself ; it 
did not however decide him to violate the laws of the Empire, 
of whicli he was guardian, by publishing an edict of toleration. 
The Christians therefore continued exposed to the violence of 
tlie populace in cities where they showed too much zeal against 
idols, too iinich ardor for martyrdom ; and under this gracious 
Emperor some Christians perished. A letter from the faithful 
of Smyrna to the churches of Asia, which Eusebius has preserved, 
vividly depicts one of these frightful yet sublime scenes. A Phry- 
gian named Quintus, belonging to the country where Cybele exacted 
sanguinary worship, persuaded certain Smyrniots and Philadelphians 
to invite their own martyrdom that they might the sooner enjoy 
eternal bliss. They were twelve in number, and showed heroic 
courage in the midst of the atrocious tortures which the execu- 
tioners taxed their ingenuity to vary. One of the martyrs, 
Germanicus, was conspicuous by his contempt for the tortures. 
The proconsul, Stratius Quadratus, felt repugnance at striking 
men who appeared to him guilty only of religious obstinacy ; 
he would gladly have saved them. " Have pity on your youth," 

^ The first Apology was written about 150 ; the second at the end of 160 or the beginning 
of 161. 
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he said to Grermanicus ; but the latter, eager for death, irritated 
the beasts in order to be more quickly torn in pieces. At the criti- 
cal moment the Phrygian yielded and abjured his faith. As the 
people were tlius defrauded of one victim, cries arose to replace 
Quintus by Polycarp. He was at this time an old man of eighty, 
the most illustrious of tlie bishops of Asia. The imperial governor, 
who knew him well, had never disturl)ed him, and Polycarp 
had been al)le, witliout denying his faith, to reach that great 
age. He did not believe that martyrdom should be sought; and 
when the popular fury had burst forth, aroused by the rash 
utterances of Quintus, the bishop withdrew from the city and took 
shelter in a remote house. Messengers were sent to take him; 
he could have escaped, but was unwilling to do so. The pro- 
consul made every effort to extort a word which would give 
him an excuse to spare the venerable man. "Swear," said Qua- 
dratus, "by the fortune of Caesar; recant and say, -Away with 
the godless ! ' and I will set you free.'' The old bishop looked 
sadly around upon the heathen multitude, and then up to heaven, 
and siiid, " Away with the godless I " But the proconsul could 
not persuade him to go on. '' I am a Christian," Polycarp said ; 
*- suffer me to explain to you my religion. Give me a day; I will 
make you acquainted with it." The proconsul making answer 
that it was the people whom he must convince, Poljcarp replied : 
"I do not refuse to instruct you, because I have learnt to render 
to men in high posititm the honor which is their due ; but this 
crowd does not deserve my making a defence before them." 

The frenzied multitude meanwhile continued their demand that 
this enemy of the gods, this man who wished to abolish their 
religion and their sacrifices, should l)e thrown to the li<ms ; but the 
president of the games objected that he was not empowered to do so, 
because the combats with the wild beasts were now ended. They 
then urged that the bishop should be burned ; and as this demand 
was complied with, the crowd ran to find wood at the baths and 
shops. They arranged the pile, and the old man quietly took his 
place in the midst of it. When it was ignited, the wind carried 
the flame behind him, forming a sort of arch above the martyr s 
head, "just as it fills the siiil of a ship; and he seemed to us to 
look like gold or silver tried in the furnace. At the same time we 

TOL. T. 29 
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perceived a sweet odor of precious perfume." Finally, the 
tioner despatched him by a stroke of his sword.' 




The procedure established by Trajan, " Tf they are accnsed 
and convicted. let them be punished," had been followed. The 
governor had not referred tho matter to Rome, nor had he need 
so to do The people bad cried. " The Christiana to the liona ! " 

' The dale of Saint Polyearp'ii niartjTilnm lias (jiven rise to much dixciisBion. M. Wad- 
ilinston (Vie (FArhllde, p. 2Hr,) p\:vp^ it on 53(1 February, l.'S.'S. M. J. R^ville (Remu de 
r/iisloire dc3 tvliijionn, iii. 3t;!>) hriiip' it down to 166. Ah resardn the matter of date, 
doubt still exists ; but it is of no <'onsei]itciice to jeneral bisforv whether Polycarp died under 
r Marcus Aurcliiis. Diiublb'is the Enii)crors were DCver aware of hia nuutjuUuiu, 

itir jiidf^ncnt of them eniinot lie modified by it. 

> Bust in tbe ^Inseiim of Naplea. 
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and the Christians vokmtarily offering to gratify the crowd, their 
blood had stained the arena. 

According to Justin Martyr, such scenes took place in several 
parts of the Empire. His Ajyology would lead us to believe the 
number of martyrdoms greater than it really was, for exaggera- 
tion is one of the characteristics of writings of this kind.^ But 
it is certain that the hatred against these " blasphemers of the 
gods" increased among the people with their increase in num- 
ber; that the faith, more confident, became rash; and that the 
imperial officers must have been driven far beyond what intelligent 
and sceptical administrators would have desired, seeing they were 
but slightly concerned about Jupiter, and much interested in 
preserving the public peace. 

Did the Emperor know anything of these distant matters? It 
is very doubtful ; it is not even certain that he knew in the last 
years of his reign of the execution of the Greek Ptolemaeus and 
of two other Christians which was ordered by the prefect of Rome. 
They were insignificant persons who had never been sought after, 
and who had however delivered themselves up. Their fate inter- 
ested no one, and in that world so cruel, so prodigal of human 
life, a capital punishment was by no means so rare as to cause 
any stir in the city. 

To the blows which struck them the Christians responded by 
secret and irritating menaces. The Sibyl assigned to Antoninus 
only three successors, and announced the destruction of Rome, of 
Italy, and of the Empire, as about to take place in 195 : " Oh, 
how wilt thou weep then, when despoiled of thy brilliant laticlave 
and clothed in mourning garments, oh, thou haughty Rome, 
daughter of old Latinus ! Thou shalt fall never again to rise. 
The glory of thy legions, with the proud eagles, will disappear. 
Where will be thy might? What people will be thy ally among 
those whom thou hast enslaved to thy follies ? '* - To see so much 
hate accumulated upon both sides makes it clear that between 
the ancient and the new society an abyss had yawned into which 
victims must fall. 

If we imperfectly know what Antoninus did when Emperor, 

1 Apol L 89; ii. 12; Dial. 39, 110, 131. 

• Civrm. Sib. viii. 70 et seq. Cf. Benan, U£gUse chretienne, p. 588. 
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we know well what the enemies of the Empire did after his time ; 
hence the question arises : Ought Antoninus to be held responsiltlc 
for a part of the misfortunes of Marcus Aurelius ? By the strict 
discipline introduced hito everything, Hadrian had prepared a 
peaceable reign for liis adopted son. Did not Antoninus bequeath 
to his successor many dangers by the mildness of an administration 
which, hating to punish, closed its eyes and allowed everytliiiig 
to become slack ? When we find, after his reign, the legions in a 
state of insubordination, the frontiers insecure, the Parthians again 




TAUROBOLIC 



threatening, the Barharians crossing the Rhine, the Danube, die 
Alps, and reaching as far as Aquileia on the route to Borne, and 
jis far as Elateia in the lieart of Greece, we have the right to 
think that Antoninus had been too fond of his ease, too deurons 
to gratify tlie Senate by pursuing a course of conduct different 
from that wliidi liis predecessor had followed. Never did the 
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BarUirUns see him moving Kluwly along the frontiers to make 
sure that on the Roinan side they were well guarded, and that 
on the other there were no menacing combinations forming which 
ought to l>e comhatc'd by jwlicy or arms. Never did he appear in 
the midst of the legions to examine 
with attentive eye their wants and 
their diacipline, to join in tlieir exer- 
cises, and by his pivsenee to maintain 
their valor. Inactive iKihind the ram- 
jKirts of their camps, ihey no longer 
could handle tlieir wea]>ons or support 
fatigues : and the cruel seventy of 
Avidius Cassius was required to rouse [' 
the troops from their inactivity, lo 
hivak <»ff their use '"of the baths and 
the dangerous pleasures of Da]>hne, 
to tear from their heads the (lowers 
whei-ewith tliev adorned themselves 
at the festivals."' 

Antoninus was now an old man : 
he had attained his seventy- fourth 
year, and without Iwing attacked by 
any disorder, his physiail strength 
was decreasing. Therefore prayers for 
the temples. At Lyons a monument exists whicli 
that three months before the Kinperor's death (lu 
sicrificc of those days (the fnuroJuiVutm) had I 




heahli 



1KB OF ANTOXIXCS.* 

were offered in 
I recalls the fact 
'i great expiatory 
1) there ottered.^ 



In March, KJl. he was carried olV by a three days' illness. Just 
before his death he gave to the tribune of the guards aa the pass- 
word : "Patience and resignation {aefjiia»!mi(ri-']." This was leav- 
ing the world like a philosopher ; but did not Antoninus always 
live as he died ? 



> S« Pronto (l^piti. 11. i. 13S 
apud »igna iufrrqurnlf . . . praetin 
nrmatu quidtm tuflineni/o a'ltufli, 
rdilitm al'/ue fund'aorum modum *i 



inrl Prineipia hhl. p. 20B) : 

1 rdf/t . . . oc palanttt, de n 

I impalienlia hilnris armU sinfiillaiim omillrn 

inadi . . , ut ad prhnum Pitrlhomm eompfclun 



* Bnit in the Tatlcan. found u the Villa Iladriana. 

* " For tlie welfara of ihc Eni[H!rcir anil of )ii) k>d9 aod for the prosperit/ of the colony of 
Innum " i De B<ni<»ieu, hutr. ani. de Lyon, p. St) 
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exergue : Pueflae Fumtiiunnnc ; and to Ins last l»)ur lie siipportod 
and extended the iiistitutiuii of the jjueri aUmentani, wliicli saved 




TUF. RECENT 



IMior faiiiilii^s from despair, iin'voiitiiifr them from having recoiirw 
U> the aiicicnt and aboniinahlc cuatom of aliandoning new-i>om 
cliildrcn.' 

Whi'ii Aiitonimis pcrrpived his end drawing near, he ordon-d 
tlic fioldi-n statiif* of Viotorv. which always stood hv the Emperor's 
hcd. to lie carried into the room of hjn son-in-law and adopted son, 
M;irciis ;\iiroIiiis Antuniniis. siiniained the Philosopher. 



' Wu havo the jiriKif nf tliiii from in!ii'ri|itii>i 
ml fnjm nmlnU of llu' v.-iiri I'.l. Hit), and I«l. 



1 of 149 (Cupra MooUnk), of IM (UrUDo), 
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But when he himself was dead and accounted a god, the 
Senate, to preserve the reraenibranci; of this mutual affection, con- 
nected the married couple by re-dedicating the temple : " To the 
god Antoninus and to the goddess Faustina." Its magnificent 
ruins still exist at San Lorenzo in Miranda, a church constructed 
in this temple, which was much admired by the Romans.^ 




APOTHEOSIS 



He did what was better than giving Faustina priestesses and 
statues of gold, — he consecrated her name by a charitable founda- 
tion for the benefit of girls, the jniellae alimentariae Fmistinianae. 
A medal bearing the Empress's image shows on the reverse 
Antoninus surrounded by young children, with these words in the 

' There remain of it the celia, ten columnfl in cipollinn marhle, 52^ feet in height, with nn 
entablature and frieze in Parian marble on which is fiit In relief the inKeription Dieae Fauslinae. 
The other wordii, Diiit Anioninn, were engrHied on the architrave after the Kmperor's death 
(Orelli, No. 868). These fine ruins have been lately cleared. What i» called the Iliti'rannm 
of Antoninim belongsi neither to this Emperor nor his time. This work wa? doubtless the 
anoD^oUB later compilation of the Roman ad mi nisi rat ion, a sort of official postal (niide. 

* Bas-relief from the pedestal of the Antonine Column. — Vatican. 
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oxergue : Puellae Fausliiuaiiae ; and to his last hour he supported 
and extended the institution of the pueri alivietitarii, wliich saved 




poor families from despair, prfivenfing thoin from having recourse 
to thf^ ancient and ahoininable custom of aViandoning new-bom 
children.' 

Wlien Antoninus perreived his end drawing near, he ordered 
the golden «tatii(> (if Victory, which always stood l)y the Emperor's 
bed. to he carried into the room of his son-in-law and adopted eon, 
Marcus Aurolius Antoninus, sumamod the Philosopher. 



' We liave tlifi jirfinf of this from ii 
anil from med.ils of tin- yenrs ITil, iflO, a 



riptk 
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TI. — Marcus Aurelids. 



Let lis not be detieived by this title of '■ philosopher." We are 
about to pass from a most tranquil reign into a history of storms. 
Wliatever may have been said, it is not true that in his domestic 
relations Marcus Aurelius had the patience 
of Socratos or the imbecile blindness of 
Claudius; but this friend of the gods and of 
humanity will see let loose upon the world 
every sort of scourge, — inundations, pestilence, 
famine; this lover of peace will live in the 
midst of continual wars, which will cost the 
provinces innumerable captives, carried off by 
the Barbarians; lastly, this gentle Emperor 
will be forced to carry out implacable severi- 
ties, this just man will shed innocent blood. 
The contrast between the sentiments of the 
philosopher and the actual life of the Emperor 
gives to the public career of Marcus Aurelius 
a singularly tragic interest. 

His family came originally from the mu- 
nicipium of Succubo' in Spain; he himself 
was born at Rome April 26, 121. His grand- *"' '■"'*"''"' *'^«^:'-'^'«' 
father, made patrician by Vespasian, had been twice consul and pre- 
fect of tlie city. The Emperor's life, as a boy, was austere. From 
the age of twelve he assumed the philosopher's cloak and mani- 
fested the severest Stoical simplicity, working without intermission, 
eating little, and sleeping on the bare ground ; it was not without 
much entreaty that his mother, Domitia Lucilla,' prevailed upon ■ 
him to use a bed on which sheepskins had been stretched. After 
his adoption by Antoninus, when eighteen, he continued to 

' La Ronda, or Sucuhi, in the province of Granada, near C'ordova. His DBiiie was Marcus 
Anttiu.1 Verui; after hw adoption he was calleJ Aeliia Aurdius Verus Caesar; after his acces- 
UOD, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Aui/ustus. 

* Bronze statuette of Roman production, found in the Swedish island of Oelanil (a com- 
munication of M. Leonxon Le Due). A coin of Sabiaa, Hadrian's wife, haii been found in 
Finland. Cf, BuU. de PAssoc. sctenlif. Jan. 12, 1879. 

* Lucilla was descended from Pomitiii!' Afur. Cf. Borfihesi. fEm-res. iii. 35. 
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A LIT ILL A, 



HARCrs ArREUl-8.* 



attend his masters. As emperor he lieaped upon them honors 
and rewards ; several of them became consuls,^ to others he 
erected statues. Their iuiages were placed among his Lares, 
and after the death of any one of them it was his custom 
to sacrifice annually at the tomb and to keep it decorated with 
flowers. 

One of these persons, the philosopher Rusticus, did him the 
service of combating the detestable taste which 
Fronto had at first engrafted on his pupil, — 
those affectations, those conceits which are found 
in the letters of Marcus Aurelins to his first 
master. *• I liave read a good deal this morn- 
ing," he wrote to him one day, " and I have 
noted ten ligures, or subjects of comparison." At 
another time : *' I send you an idea wliich I have 
developed this morning, and a commonplace of 
the day before yesterday . . .; to-day it will be hard for me 
to make anything else than the tlionght of last evening. Send 
me three thoughts and ten commonplaces."' 
What an education for an emperor! Later, 
he said : " Rusticus turned me aside from 
the false paths into which the sophists 
enter and from the affected elegancies of 
rlietoric. To him I owe it that I never lightly 
give my assent to skilful speech-makers; 
and he it is who put into my hands the 
commentaries of Epictetus."' 
Being of a feeltlc constitution, he regulated bis life minately, 
not to exhaust its powers more rapidly than nature demanded; 
and he followed the directions of his physicians, among whom 
was Galen, as an obligation imposed upon him of preserving 
for his soul's use the temporary covering in which the goda 
had inclosed it. Chaste and sober, he knew not that wluch men 
c;Ul "pleasure:" or rather, he found a pleasure saperior to all 




UAltCL'S AL'R(:LHT! 



' Thus the pliilosoplieT 
liiij slrowly lield i|ic faMies. 

' ItronzG Ciiin nCnick at KicMtt. 



Rustictu was twice conaul mhI prebet tt 1 



* Epul.adUare.U.9,aaHw,a». 

* Med. I T. 
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others in devotion to duty,' in that unceasing study of himself 
by which he sought to attain perfection. Marcus Aurelius is the 
moral hero of pagan antiquity. 

He had an adopted brother, Lucius Aurelius Verus, son of 
that Aelius Verus who had been at first designated as Hadrian's 
successor. Instead of keep- 
ing tliis young man in the 
obscurity in which he had 
hitherto lived, Aurelius 
made him his colleague 
and son-in-law, so that the 
state had for the first 
time two masters, " al- 
though the Senate had 
couferred the Empire on 
one only." However, Ve- 
rus took the part of a lieu- 
tenant, not of an equal. 
He found his advantage in 
doing so, having more taste 
for pleasure than for 
power. It is said tliat 
through him Rome again 
ftiw scenes like those of 
Nero's debaucliery : drink- 
ing-bouts in low taverns, 
street-brawls, e x t r a v ar 
gance in the shows, play, 
and feasting, as much as 
six million sesterces spent 
in a day ; but fortunately, 
no cruelty. B&sides, the 
elder Emperor's gravity of life made amends for everything and 
protected the honor of the imperial house, le-ss endangered, perhaps, 
than has been said. Fronto and Dion Cassius give, in fact, quite 

' lie wrote to Fronto: Verrcuniiia officii ret tttimperiosa (^EpiiL ad M. Ant. defer. Ale,). 
Th'iH in in other wordR the constant thought in the la th iavrov, 
* Capitol, Salon, No. H). 
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a difEerent idea of Lucius;' and in one of his letters the young 
man felicitates himself on having learnt from hia master freedom 
and the love of truth much more than the knowledge of fine 
language. 

The two Emperors had ni:ide as a grant to the armies, by way 
of gift of happy accession, the enormous sum of twenty thousand 
sesterces to each soldier.'' Tliis ransom of the Empire was now 
inevitable, and at the present time it was an act of prudence ; for 
Antoninus had beque;ithed to his successor war on all the frontiers. 
The late Emperor's dying moments had been troubled by threaten- 
ing visions. " In the delirium of fever," says his biographer, 
" he talkcil only of the Empire and of the kings who threatened 
it." In fact, scarcely had the 
excitement of the festivals cele- 
brated in honor of the new reign 
passed away, than news came of 
an incursion of the Moors into 
Spain, already disturbed by an 
insurrection of the Lusitanians. 
In Gaul, (seditions agitated the Sequani ; in Britain, the Picts over- 
ran the country, and most serious of all, the legions wished to 
induce their commander. Statins Priscus, to take the purple. Dis- 
turbances had also broken out in the East. Vologeses had long 
been making preparations for war. In 162 he threw his Parthi- 
ans into Armenia, where tliey destroyed a Roman army, and 
into Syria, whose legions were overcome; this province was in 
danger, Cappudocia was threatened, Asia Minor lay defenceless 
with all her wealth before the swift cavalry of the Great King.' 

In f^ice nf these piTils Marcus Aurelius showed resolution and 

' Fronio, li/iisl. nd Verum, lib. i. and ii.; ]>ii]ii, Ixxi. 1 ; ipptaro n xai vfimpai (k, nut 
oT/xiTiioTiVoTt T( IjTfiK tnraWijKirtfpos. Neillicr l''ntrfij>ii[s (viii. S) noT Sextus Rufns (20) 
reproadies liim: ncul if his letters to Front»(,l'/ IVrHui iw/i. lib. ii. cpisL ii. p. 12!l,edit.of 
NaU'r) im lliu I'ailliiaii war sliow little nuiiii'stj-, tbvy alsii prove tbat lie did not pass all tie 
canipnijin in [)Iv;<siit'i-s. 

» I'nibably twenty tlidiiHaiiJ sesterces (Si.Oinj) tu I'atb praetorian, but much lesB for the 

» Obvorsc : licaii df Voloscse* III. ; bebini], R. On tbe revcrce BA£irEO£ BAXl.\EQ\ 
APSAKQY OAAr.«()Y ilKAlOY Eni*ANOYS *l AEAAIINOS. Tel rail rachm of "thekinsrof 

kings, Arpaces Volo|rc.-sfs, tlie just, tbe illiislrious, llie frii'nd of ibc (Ireeks." Vologeses seated, 
to wbom Ilic city jirtsunts a ."ceptrc. Silver inin ; llie I'arlbians did not mmke gold coin. 
* The dalfs of all these movemeWs cannot Ih- given. 
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LDCins vERcs AnMEjjiACOB.' 



Cassius adopted better measures than Trajan, or had the war of 
extermination made upon the Jews by Hadrian suppressed one of 
the moat effective causes of revolt in those regions ? We know 
not; but Vologeses begged for peace (165), which he had disdain- 
fully refused before the beginning of hostilities, and he gave up 
the northern part of Mesopotamia, which 
the Romans still kept at the end of the 
reign of Commodus. By this acquisition 
— the only one needful to be raade east 
of the Euphrates — the Roman influence 
in Armenia was consolidated. We have 
already pointed out how thence, by means 
of their allies, they held in check the 
Armenians, the tribes of the Caucasus, and 
by tlieir own power the empire of the 

Parthians. The two Emperors celebrated a triumph, at which they 
wok the titles of Parthicus, Armeniacus, and Medicus. 

These successes resounded far into Asia, and Roman commerce 
took advantage of them to extend its con- 
nections. Tlie Chinese annals make mention 
about this time of an embassy sent by an 
Emperor Antoninus to the Son of Heaven. 
These ambassadors, unknown to our Roman 
authors, were according to all appearance 
merchants who for their own advantage 
had assumed a political character. In 
exchange for elephants' teeth, rhinoceros' 
horns, and tortoise-shell offered to Houang- 
Ti, they received a great quantity of the silk which used to be 
sold in the Empire for its weight in gold.' 

During the Parthian war Marcus Aurelius had remained at 
Rome, in order to provide speedily for all its wants. He showed 
much deference to the senators, coming in from liis Campanian 
villa to attend their deliberations, and never leaving the senate- 

» L. AVREL. VERUS -WG. ARMENI.VCVS IUfP. II. TR. P. III. COS. n. Burt 
of Lucius Vemi on a fine branze mcdEilIioii, a rct^ent acquixition of tlie Cabinel ile France. 

' Branze Medal, Cohen, No. 3»<S. 

' Letronne, M^m. de I'Acad. des ittxcr. x. 227. IIouang-Ti, who reigned from 147 to 
168, was ronsequeDtly a coatemporarj' of Antoniaus and Man-u<i Aureliun. 
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house until the consul had lironouncud the customary formula : 
"Conscript Fathers, we liave nothing more to propose to you." 
Like all the Emporors who took their duties seriously, he strictly 

fulfilled his office as jus- 
ticiary, listening to ))0tii 
parties, deciding accord- 
ing to law, and alxivi- 
all equitahly, without 
haste, but also without 
delay ; and in order 
that tlie judges shonh] 
do as he did, he required 
them to sit two hun- 
dred and thirty days in 
the year.' 

Ancient society 
showed anger and hatrerl 
against the guilty ; it 
took revenge by torturing 
them ; it demanded not 
only punishments. I>nt 
suffering, a slow and 
cruel death. Marcus Au- 
relius caught a glimpse, 
rather l)y an instinct for 
mercy than from a iixei 
principle of social ex|H 
diency, of the uiodei 
doctrine that nimi: 

LrcIDfl VFBrs BXARINO A FIOCRR O* TICTORT.' 

ment should be einplo_< 
for the amendment of the criminals. " We ought," said lie, 
seek by means of punishments to bring to light the good w' 
often lies hidden in the depths of the criminal's heart." 
reduced the penalties without showing weakness for the o 

> Capit., M. Ant. 10. * Tatican, Braeeio Nvovo, No. 1S8. 

' Omnia crimina minore luppUdo . . . punirtl (Ca|dt., M. Anl, !<); tgregi 
kumanilaii* (DigtMt, slviii. 18, i. lecL 27). " That wonld not be huBaDe," b« said 
(ibid, xl 6. ST). 
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but with great severity towards the informers convicted of false- 
hood.^ He recommends humanity ; in doubtful cases the judge 
is to pronounce the mildest sentences.- lie requires, as Hadrian 
did,' the governors, when an accusation comes before them, to 
inquire not only into the facts, but also into the intention, because 
it is the purpose to harm that constitutes criminality. A son kills 
his mother, but is suspected of having acted under the influence 
of sudden mental aberration. Marcus Aurelius, when consulted, 
replies, ^'He is sutru*iently punished by his misfortune. Yet for 
his own .security and that of others, let him be given in charge 
of his friends in his own house. The guardians of lunatics ought 
to prevent these unfortunate persons from doing harm to them- 
selves or others. When such harm is done, it is the keepers who 
should 1x3 punished." * He used to say, moreover : "' We ought 
not to be angry with evil-doers ; on the contrary, they must be 
taken care of and patiently borne with. If it be possible, reform 
them ; in the contrary case, remember that benevolence is given 
as for the purpose of being exercised towards them." ^ 

Hadrian had divided the administration of It^ily among four 
consuls. Marcus Aurelius replaced these by jiiridad^ whose inter- 
vention Restrained the municipal jurisdiction; and to enlarge the 
area of choice he aduiitted pnietors to this oifice/^ He developed 
the institution of curators, which had originated under Trajan. 
**Many cities," says his biographer, *• received them from him;" 
•and to enhance the dignity of the olfice, he often selected the 
curators from the senatorial order. The part assigned to these 
functionaries in the financial administration of ancient Italv 

* Teitullian, A[mU. 5 ; Euseb., Hist, eccle.s. v. 5. 

* . . . Uumaniar sentetitia a praetare eligenrfa est. Hoc ex D. Mnrcirescripw coUiffi potest, 
Thb became a principle of the juriiwonsults, which if* to be found in the fraf;mcnts of Paului^ 
Ulpian, Gaiay, Alarcellus, etc. Digest^ xxviii. 5, 84; xxxiv. 10, 5. sect. 1 ; I. 17, 66 : Semper in 
dMis benigniora praeferenda sunt^ etc. 

* Dirw HadrianuM hate rtscripsU : in malefiriis voluntas spertatun non eritiut (Digest^ xlviii. 
8» 14. Cf. lAiV/., i. «!Ct. 8; xlviii. 19, 16, »ect. 8; 1. 17, 79; and Cwie, ix. 16, \), 

« Digest, i. 18, fr. 14. 

* MedU, ix. Sand 11. 

* In an inscription from Ariminum (Orelli, Xo. 8,177), the juridicus of Flaminia and 
Uflibria b praised ob eximiam moderationem et in steriiitate annonne lahoriosam fidem et indw- 

wt ei civibus annona superesset et vicinis rivitatihus subreniretur ; the same thing at 

The juridici then were not solely jndjrcs, but in case of need were administrators. 

Hke Uw ancient French parliaments. Moreover, the Romans did not understand what we 

can Uw tepa n tion of powers. 

ymum ▼. 80 
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corresponds closely to that of the Italian podestas of the Middlo 
Ages in the adniinistratiuu of justice. At both periods the cities 
Hoiight for the preservat ion of order by tlie intervention of a 
stranger. But in the one the citizens preserved their autonomy 
beGiiise they elected the podesta ; in the other they lost it 
because the Einpei-or appointed the curator.' The decurions were 




at this time ovorbimlcned with municipal honors -, the E- 
forbade intrusting these office.«i to such as were unable 
them without harm to themselves, and he prohibited thr 
docnrions should be forced to sell com to their fellov 
below the market price.' He established around Rome a 



> .After Mamm .\urcliu(i, the prpatcr part of thetemi 

triui order, — which tend* ti> idiow that their number iiwr 

* Bui-t in till! ('a|iitol. llnll of the Km()eror«, No. 38. 



were taken fr 

Me infra, i^p. I 

» Diyftl 
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boundary, which Aiirelian afterwards changed into a line of 
fortifications.' 

To assure the fact of citizenship Marcus Aurelius ordered that 
all free-bom children should in thirty days be registered at Rome 
at the office of the prefects of the treasury of Saturn ; in the 
provinces, at the public registrars (these are our civil registers); 
and for the better protection of tlie property of minors he created 
a praetor for wards, — an office which does not exist in France, 
but has l>een borrowed from the great Antonine by Denmark, Nor- 
way, a part of Switzerland, and Enghmd. Guardians had been 
hitherto accountable to the consuls, wlio often changed office and 
had a thousand other cares: a s})ecial administration, enlightened 
and vigilant, iienceforward examined into their management. This 
siime solicitude for the interest of families led him to extend 
the law so as to give guardians to adults under twenty-five years 
of age who were impairing their fortunes;^ and he sought to 
strengthen the natural family, the bonds of which were so often 
severed by the facilities granted to adoption, by issuing an edict 
that children of both sexes should be admitted to the inheritance 
of their mothers dying intestate, even should these children have 
entered another family by adoption.^ 

The alimentary institution was further developed, and became 
one of the most important charges of a civil character. It had 
hitherto been directed by simple knights or procurators. Marcus 
Aurelius, in order to show the importance which he attached to it, 
ctmfided its supervision to ])ersons of pra(*^torian or consular rank, 
who took the title of praefecAi alimentunitn^ 

The slaves, as well as the sons, of the family had their share 
in his just provisions. For the purpose of gaining a last act of 
applause from the people, by providing for the public pleasures, 
even after their own death, some citizens would insert in their 
wills a clause that certain of their slaves should be sold in order 



» Cf. De Rossi's Plans of Rome, 

* Statuit ut omnen adulti citratores acciperent^ non redditix causis (Capit., M. Ant. 10). 

* This is the senatus-conKultum Orphittanum of the year 178 (lustit. iii. 4). 

* De alimentiM publieis multa prudenter itwenit (Capit., ^f. Ant. 11). He promul^ted, 
rwpeetiiig the institution for maintenance, an edict, the first words of which Pronto has pn^- 
Mrved : Ftarere inlibatam juventutem^ which is explained as showing; the desire of seeing thi* 
atkt of Italj fined with yooth. 
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to fight with beasts in the amphitheatre ; Marcua Aureliua nullified 
these testamentary clauses.^ Lastly, he made the funeral rites for 
poor citizens a public cliarge, and as the colleges or private societies 
had as their principal object to secure to their members the last 
honors and a tomb, he authorized them to receive legacies.' This 




GIVING A CO(CGIARIUIt.» 



was constituting thoni ciril persons, capable of possessing property^ 
capital, or slaves. So ho found himself led to acknowledge also 
their riglit to set free {maniimittendi potestatem).* These pririlei^ 
were important, aud contniry to the old spirit of Roman policy. 
He hoped to guard against the dangers that might arise from. 



' Digml, xviil. i, 



Allnsilii Bull. nrch. vol. 1 



* Digai, zL •, L 
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the decision by establishing the rule that no one could be a 
member of two colleges at once,^ thus maintaining the isolation 
of the corporations. 

A Roman father had possessed the right of shattering the 
dearest affections of the son by obliging the latter to put away 
his wife; Marcus Aurelius put an end to this tyrannical power, or 
at least permitted its exercise only for very grave reasons.^ 

There is scarcely need to add that many imposts were reduced, 
much poverty was relieved, and many disasters were repaired. He 
helped Smyrna, Ephesus, Nicomedia, and Carthage, which had been 
destroyed by fires or earthquakes, to rise from their ruins, and 
remitted the arrears due to the treasury or to the aerarium for 
the last forty-six years by provinces, cities, and individuals, and 
he allowed those who were condemned to the tortures of a cruel 
punishment to escape them by suicide.^ 

We see, therefore, after a general survey of the legislation of 
the Antonines, that in the second century of our era the imperial 
government — whether administered by a soldier, like Trajan, by a 
scholar, like Hadrian, or bj' a philosopher, like Marcus Aurelius — 
can claim the honor of having made, to defend the weak and 
succor the unfortunate, efforts as generous as have ever been put 
forth at any period. 

A disastrous pestilence was raging in the East. Beginning in 
Ethiopia or in India, it entered Egypt and Parthia. The story goes 
that the Romans had taken it at Seleucia, in consequence of the 
theft of a gold coffer from the temple of Apollo, whence the fatal 
miasma escaped at the moment that sacrilegious hands violated 
the secret of the god. Verus, returning to Italy with a part of 
the army of Syria, spread the disease on his passage and even in 
Rome, where so many perished that the dead were removed by 
cartloads, and men believed that the end of the world was near. 
Later historians, at a loss to explain the boldness and success of 
the Barbarians in the following years, asserted that the Roman 
army was well-nigh destroyed by this scourge.* To appease the 

1 Ibid. xlviL 22, 1. 

* Ex magna etjusta causa (Paulas, v. 6, sect. 15 ; Digest, xxiv. 2, 4; Code, v. 17, 5). 

* Dion, Izxi. 32, and Digest, xlviiL 19, 8, sect. 1. 

^ Ui • • • WMxhna hominum pars^ nUlitum omnes fere eopiae languare defecerint (Eutrop. 
TiiLl2). 
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anger of the gods, Marcus Aurelius had recourse to all the expia- 
tory rites ordered by the ritual. Among these there was one, 
called for by the popular frenzy, which he had the weakness to 
decree or to allow to be performed : the Christians, whose faith 
Hadrian and his successor had either regarded as unworthy of 
notice, or had treated with respect, were again disquieted. We 
shall see that some, at Rome and in certain pro%'inces, perished or 
were sent to the quarries, 




Another form of worship, that of Serapis at Pelusmm, was 
persecuted. tloul)tloss on account of local reasons which we do not 
know. It was not only the sovereign pontiff of the Empire who 
rondemiicd religions foreign to the Graeco-Roman polytheism, it was 
also the man who, by a singular union of faults and virtues, 
sliow.s himself, without hypocrisy, in his Meditations a philos- 
o|)lier moHt unombiinussod l)y the bonds of creed, and in his 
public life the most superstitious of rulers. No one wearied the 
guds by more frer|uent sacrifices; a supplication of the victims was 

' ICii^iMvi'il siDtii- ( liliimi-ciiloifii jiisjiiT) [inplislu'd in the Hii'l. <U I' Acad, det inner, el -t' 
MliTfielht!', i. U'71'. M;mits Aurelius in soven^ign pontiff : on hin veileJ head a globe, ^jm- 
Ik>1 (if liiti jHivercigii [hiiht: bchiml liiin iiti niijur's titaff ; fncint; the Emperor, Rome hrlm- 
uleil ami Aesniliijiiiis witli lioriis (w-e Vol. III. of ttiis work, p. 249, note 1) ; under Aurelius, 
il ygicia, or IIoHlth ; o|i|>ositi'. tlit- licnil of FniiHtin.i. Tlic Snirittnriua who occupies the centre 
marks tlic timt^ of tiir sacrifii-eii, offered in November or Duieiiilnjr. 
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circulated : "To Marcus Caesar, from the white oxen. It is all 
over with us if you return conqueror/' 

It does not appear that since the time when Tacitus drew a 
picture of Germany any great changes had taken place among her 
population ; but that prolific race had increased in time of peace, 
and their greed had augmented with their strength. At sight of 
the riches which the productive activity of the Romans were heap- 
ing up on the other side of the frontier, their hearts were filled 
with hate and envy. Those charming villas on the Danube and 
the Rhine which they saw from their own wild shore seemed an 
insult to their rude cabins ; those arts, a reproach to their own 
coarseness ; that polish of manners, a veil for corruption ; above 
all, the glitter of the gold fascinated them, and by the theft of 
this treasure they seemed to themselves to have stolen a ray of 
Italian sunshine, and gazing ardently upon it, to be able to forget 
the cold and gloomy sky above their heads. In their national 
poem, the NihelurKjen^ the object of the heroes' ardent pursuit, the 
conquest for whose sake nations destroy one another and kings 
perish, is not the woman, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda, as it 
was to the Greeks under the walls of Troy, nor is it a tomb, as 
it was to the French before Jerusalem ; but treasure ! In the 
midst of their sterile lands and savage forests, that sensual race, 
greedy and poor, even then murmured Mignon's song about the 
lands where golden apples grew, the fruit which for eighteen cent- 
uries has excited their cupidity. In the time of the Caesars, they 
by their continual attacks disturbed the civilized, rich, and tran- 
quil Empire which, under the Antonines, gave humanity a hun- 
dred years of peace ; in the end they succeeded in throwing down 
the colossus and plunging the world into the sorrows and tears 
of the Middle Ages. 

If ever war was impious it was when a ruler, pre-eminently 
upright, was on the throne, — a man who regarded his people as 
his family, and would willingly have considered all his neighbors 
as friends. Accustomed to subject the body to the soul, his pas- 
sions to reason, Marcus Aurelius made virtue the sole good, wrong- 
doing the sole evil ; all else was indifferent to him. Pestilence 
and famine, earthquakes and a terrible war, were let loose 
against him without causing him alarm, and Horace would have 
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selected him as t)i<^ sage who remained calm and fearless amid the 
crash of a falling world. In the midst of the gravest perils, with 
the Barbaiiiins at hia very gates. Marcus Aiirelius calmly wrote 
the gospel of the pagan world. 




The philosopher was obliged to become a soldier; but with 
what repugnance and what disdain for the glory of oonqneron! 
" A spider," says be. " is proud of having taken a fly, and among 
men one is proud of taking a hare, another a fish, a third wild 
Imars and hears, a fourth the Sarmatians!* In the eyes of the 
sage are they not all robbers ? " He was obliged, nevertheleBB, to 

' Ilunt in itiv MuiMtum of the Ixutto. * z. 1(L 
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put on the cuirass as if he had been a lover of war. The 
alllaDces made during Trajan's reign by the Barbarians of the 
North with those of the East were certainly still existing, and 
Volugeses doubtless counted upon powerful assistance when he 
uru33ed the Euphrates. But from the banks of the Saale to 
those of the Tigris the route was long and difiicult; the Germans 
allowed the Empire time to overwhelm the Parthians. However, 




they completed their preparations ; numerous spies informed them 
respecting the state of the Roman fortresses, and in the common 
markets open all along the frontier they purchased whatever they 
needed for war.' They aeem to have designed at this time to 
come to an agreement and unite the largest number of their 
tribes, as in the days of Arminiiis and Marobodnus. — more thor- 
oughly even than at that time, for these two chiefs were rivals 
and their peoples divided." To see with what unanimity the 

• Bas-relief of Ihe Anlonine Cnliimn. 

* The principal intention of Mamis Aurelius in the treaties that he coDchi<ied with these 
peoples was to establish order upon the frontiers hj forbidding any of them from frequenting 
the common markets, tra fii) ■ . . t& rwv 'PiufuifiBF nrrocricnrTuvrRi ml ra nnr^flfui ayopd^iMnv 
(DioD.kxi. 11). 
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Barbaric world set itself in motion along the Roman frontiers from 
the agri decumates to the Euxine, we should be led to believe that 
some grand council directed the . national movement. This was 
probably true respecting the tribes of Southern Germany,* the 
Marcomanni, Narisci, Hermunduri, Quadi, and lazyges; but the 
Sarniatian and Scythian nations, the Victovales, Roxolani, Costo- 
boci, Alani, and others besides, took action certainly for their own 
account and according to the views of their respective chiefs. As 
for the northern tribes, they held themselves aloof (165). 

An expression used by Capitolinus seems to intimate that within 
this vast mass of Barbaric tribes there were oscillations of peo- 
ples driving some of them against the frontiers of the Empire, 
where they made a proposal, as the Cimbri did in the time of 
Marius, that Rome should give them lands on the condition of 
their doing her military service whenever she might require it. 
Marcus Aurelius refused a form of assistance which might become 
very dangerous ; whereupon petitioners and enemies together rushed 
upon the Empire and caused infinite misfortunes. Armies were 
destroyed ; two praetorian prefects killed ; a number of towns pil- 
laged ; provinces ravaged with fire and sword. " It was," say the 
writers of the time, *^a new Punic war." Marcus Aurelius 
renounced for the moment his habitual moderation : he offered 
five hundred pieces of gold for the head of a Barbarian chief; 
double, however, to him who should deliver up the chief alive. 

The garrisons of Dacia, protected by the Carpathian Mountains 

and tlie strong position of their fortified places, seem to have kept 

a bold face, although Barbarian bands had traversed the province 

and burned the city of Alburnus (Vorespatak), whither they had 

been drawn by the richness of its mines. Rliaetia and Noricum, 

which their mountains and the skill of Pertinax* defended, 

suffered occasional incursions ; but thn (Miemy could hold no footing 

there. Tt was l)y the plains of Pannonia that the bulk of the 

invasion passed on their way to the Julian Alps, the least elevated 

of the mountain chains which make tlH» natural bulwark of Italy. 

# 

* Thus the Quadi, Marcomanni, and lazyjros wvrv allies, for in Uie treaties made with 
them Marcus Aurelius forbade the Quadi, situated as they w(?re between the two odiertribeii 
havinp: any relaticms with their neii^hbors (Dion, ih'ni.). According to CapitoliniU (oap. S2)| 
all the tribes from Hlvricum to Gaul acted in coiiicrt. 

2 Capit., Pcrtin. 2. 
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Forum of Trajau, the statues, paintings. Murrhine ciipsj valuable 
furniture, and countleaa curiosities of tlie imperial palace, even the 
robes and mantles woven of silk and gold belonging to the 
Empresses. The army, recruited at the price of such painful 
sacrifices, iidvanced beyond Aquileia and restored a degree of 
aecurity to Illyria, but dared not or was unable to strike a deci- 
sive blow at the Barbarians. On the return from this inglorious 
campaign Verua died of apoplexy at Altinum in Venetia (169).' 




JCPtTER CADBINO 



He had never given any very valuable co-operation to his brother 
and colleague, nor ever any serious cause of anxiety. 

We have no details of this war, which for several years detained 
Marcus Aurelius on the banks of the Danube, usually in the 
fortified place called Camuntum.' The Emperor manifested no 

' Dion (or Xiphilinus) makes liim lile ot poison, ami on rending them (Ixxi. 2) one would 
be ted to believe that Marcus Aurelius had rid himself of his colleague, which is absurd. Mar- 
CDB Aurelius reproached him only with beiug remlsnior. But it dUl not require much negli- 
gence to merit such an epithet from a severe Stoic (Capit., ^f. Atil. 20). 

* Bellori, La Colatme anioninf, pi. 15. Jupiter Pluviiis, under the fistiire of an old man 
with wings, extends his long arras, from which the rain falls in torrents. . The soldiers collect 
It in their helmets and bucklers, and some of the Barbariane, struck by hghtning, ore 
pnwtrate on the ground. 

■ Hainbnrg, or Fetaronel, in the neighborhood of JTainbiirf>!. 
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LiuH (apter casika). 



military talent, for if any grand operation 
had been undertaken, some memory of 
it would liave remained. We hear only 
of murderous combats, sometimes on the 
frozen Danube,' which gained for the officers 
who fell before the enemy the honor of a 
statue in the Forum of Trajan.* One day 
when the Koiiiiins, hemmed in by the Quadi, 
were in want of water and seemed likely to 
perish, an abundant rain fell on the camp, 
while the lightning, striking repeatedly in the 
Barbarian army, threw it into disorder and 
dismay. Doubtless this is true ; (acts like 
thiw occur every summer's day in some corner 
of the world. But natural phenomena are not 
understood as such by the superstitious, who 
in all age-s have desired to mix up divine prov- 
idence .witli human affairs, forgetting thai 
we are made free that we may ourselves bear 
the resiK)nsibility of our follies. The Romans 
had a god of armies, and they doubted not 
that, influenced by the prayers of Marcus 
Aureliup, Jupiter, who had already done the 
same service for Trajan, had wrought a mira- 
cle. Tertullian claims it for the Thundering 
Legion, which he represents as conip(»ed of 
Christians ; ' and the two legends still exist, — 
one in the traditions of the Church, the other 
sculptured on the Column of Antoninus, where 
may be seen the master of Olympus sending 
forth from the opened sky the rain which 

> Capit, M. Ant. !!. * DiOQ, Uzi. 7. 

■ The legio Xtla FulmintUa, qa«rt«t«d in the Eut, wm 

probably never in the country of the QihuU. Cf. Letroana, 

Inter. d'£gyple, ii. No. 325, ud Noel des YTg W , £Matrar 

Marc. Aurilt, pp. 90-93. Fioiu frmuda begu aulj; lattan 

of Marcus Aurdiut were put In circulMka attrUmtlng ibr 

. uftity of his army to the pnyeni of tJie Chriirtiai (Em^ 

'kb^ //iX. eetUt. v. i). Fnr the interventkNi cf Jnpilar b tba 

kn Wh, see p. HA. 
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saves the legions and the thunderbolts which destroy the Barbarians. 
It is the same with the legend as with the grain which the bird 
drops on the snow-covered mountain : it rolls, growing larger and 
larger from the snow which it carries while descending, and 
reaches the valley a thundering mass; in its origin a very simple 
fact, later a far-sounding prodig3\ 

Marcus Aurelius, however, must have imposed some check on 
the Germans, since they gave him the opportunity of going to 
establish order in the East, which had been disturbed by the revolt 
of Cassius.^ 

In his earlier years Cassius had already conspired against 
Antoninus, and he excited the suspicions even of Verus, who 
during the war in Syria had written to his brother : " Keep an 
eye on him ; whatever we do displeases him. He takes care to 
collect friends and resources, and seeks to make us ridiculous in 
the eyes of his soldiers by calling you a philosophizing old woman 
and me a dissolute boy and a frequenter of gaming-houses." Mar- 
cus Aurelius replied : '' Your complaints are worthy neither of an 
emperor nor of our government. If the gods destine the Empire 
for Cassius, we shall not be able to get rid of him ; for you know 
the saying of your great-grandfather : ' No prince ever killed his 
successor.' If, on the other hand, Heaven abandons him, he will be 
caught in his own snares, without our exhibiting cruelty in entic- 
ing him into them. Besides, how can we treat a man as guilty 
whom no one accuses and who is beloved by his soldiers? You 
know that in acts against the sovereign, even he who is guilty of 
the crime is alwavs considered an innocent man. Hadrian used 
to say, ^ How wretched is the lot of rulers, whose fears of treason 
are never credited till they have fallen by it ! ' The expression 
was in fact Domitian's ; but I prefer to quote it from your grand- 
father, because the best maxims lose their authority in coming 
from the mouth of tyrants. As to what you tell me about pro- 
viding by the death of Cassius for the security of my sons, I 
would rather that they should perish, if the good of the state 

^ The treaty mentioned at pages 474, note 1, and 487, note 2, was perhaps concluded 
at this time (175). Capitolinus (3/. Ant, 22) speaks of Marcomanni transferred to Italy and 
doabtless distributed as colonists among the landed proprietors ; Dion (Ixxi. 2), of Germans 
distribated among the armies and colonies. Those who were settled near Ravenna tried to 
seize the town in order to pillage it. 
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requires that C;i»siii« live nitlier than the children of Marcus 
Aiireliiis," 

This is a noble letter; yet Verus was right, and the advice 
tliat lie liad given called for something more than that easy r<.vig- 
natiou to the will uf Heaven. 




IVH KECEIVINO THK nOMAflK Of TRK rAKTHIANfl.' 



Marcus Aureliua had invested Casshis with the supreme 
niand in the Oriental provinces adjacent to the Parthian F 
from Mount Ainanus to Pelusium ; and when a revolt bru 
in Egypt, the Emperor authorized him to enter with his 
into that country, where this abli> general soon overthi 

' Bu-nlicf of the triumphal »rcfa which wu rained to Mtii<^i Aurethu on U 
Way (Cai'itoline MuMum). 
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insurgents (170). Thus, while the Emperors with difficulty were 
defending the frontier of the Danube, and one of them, as if 
exhausted by the exertions imposed on his weakness, died on the 
way back to Rome, their lieutenant in the East humiliated the 
Great King, conquered provinces, and subdued rebels. It seemed 
as if all the masculine strength of the Empire had, as it were, 
withdrawn into the camps of Cassius. These successes turned his 
head. He felt sure of his army, of the people of Antioch and of 
Egypt? which his father had for a long time governed, and whose 
prefect was devoted to him ; he said to himself that he was about 
to reproduce the history of Vespasian. On a report which he set 
in circulation of the death of Marcus Aurelius, some of his soldiers 
proclaimed him emperor. 

We have a letter of Cassius, addressed to his son-in-law, which 
may be regarded as his manifesto. '' Marcus," he says, " is with- 
out doubt a good man ; but in order to have his clemency praised, 
he lets persons live whose conduct he condemns. Where is that 
Cassius whose name I uselessly bear ? Where is Cato the Censor ? 
Where are the old Roman manners? Marcus is engaged in 
philosophy ; he discusses about clemency and the soul, about 
justice and injustice, and does not think of the Republic. Do you 
not see that edicts, and judgments, and swords are necessary 
before the state can be restored to its ancient vigor ? Woe to those 
men who consider themselves the proconsuls of the Roman people 
because the Senate and Marcus have given over the provinces to 
their luxury and avidity ! You know the prefect of the praetorian 
guard appointed by our philosopher ; one day he was a beggar, 
on the morrow he was rich. How did that take place except by 
gnawing the entrails of the Republic and of the provinces? They 
are rich ! Well, the treasury shall soon be replenished ; and if 
the gods favor the good cause, the Cassii will restore its grandeur 
to the Republic." * 

Some of these reproaches are just. Marcus Aurelius philoso- 
phized too much ; and these rhetoricians, these philosophers to 
whom he gave the consular fasces, must have been curious states- 
men, if we may judge by what has come down to us about the 

^ Dion, like CasBius, reproaches the Emperor with having tolerated malpractices, prob- 
ably from want of vigilance. 

VOL. V. 31 
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most celebrated of them, Cornelius Fronto.* It is said that just 
before setting forth for his last campaign, the Emperor held, doriiig 
three days in Rome, long conferences on the doctrines of the 
different schools. A good deal of philosophy in one's private life 
and on the eve of death is ex- 
cellent; but other cares shoold 
occupy a monarch on the com- 
mencement of an important war. 

Cassius' letter shows also 
that relaxation of authority which 
was so conspicuous in the reign 
of Antoninus, and doubtless con- 
tinued under Marcus Aurelius; 
but at the same time it shows 
what a harsh, implacable govem- 
ment the descendant of "the 
tyrannicide" wished to see estab- 
lished. The soldiers had no need 
to r(iHd this manifesto to form 
an idea of the severities which 
awaited them. Their attitude 
and that of the provinces obliged 
Cassius to decree in advance the 
apotheosis of the man he wished 
to slay. This was a bad augury 
for the success of his enterprise. 
Besides, in violating the law, 
after having so well defended it, 
a man loses half his power, if he 
does not lose it wholly. Cassius, 
obeyed in spite of bis severity so long as lie continued faithful to 
his duty, ceased to be so as soon as he departed from it. All that 
he had done on behalf of discipline turned against him; and the 
soldiers, wlio had so long trembled before the legitimate lientenant 
of the Emperor, murdoi-od tlie usurping general three months and 




EAKINO THE CU1RA88.' 



' One of his editors, Nicbiilir, ^ays of his Letters: Praman etputidvm gtmul Mtd tl 

Naber : Vf.rha vendilat el vocen, el praeterea nihil . . . 
* Statue in the Capilol, Salon, No. 9. 
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six days after his praetorian prefect had invested him with the 
imperial insignia.^ 

At the first news of this revolt the senators had proclaimed Cas- 
sius a public enemy and had confiscated his possessions. This effort 
exhausted their courage ; and many of tliem imagined that they 
already heard the Syrian legions crossing the Alps, as the Flavian 
army had done a century before, when news came that the rebel's 
head had been brought to the Emperor. When he saw it, Marcus 
Aurelins felt distressed that the Republic had lost a good general 
and he the occasion of a generous pardon. "But," his friends said 
to him, "what would Cassius have done to you had he conquered?" 
And the Emperor replied : " Our piety towards the gods and oar 
conduct in regard to man assured us the victory." Then he passed 
in review all the Emperors who had been slain, and proved that 
there was not one of 
them who had not 
deserved this destiny 
by liis own fault ; 
whereas Augustus, 
Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus, were not 
vanquished by the 
rebels, and moreover 
several of the latter had perished, like Cassius, nnknown to these 
Emperors and contrary to their de.sire. 

In this way, by a strange and fortunate inconsistency which 
often arises, Marcus Aurelins, while fully accepting the Stoic doc- 
trine of fatalism, maintained that by force of wisdom a man could 
control destiny and render it favorable. Character, in truth, which 
is the very substance of the soul, marks the man much more than 




' M. Waddington Las lunnd in the Hauran five inscriptions vilh the name Av. Cassius, 
dated 168, 169, 170, and 171. Now the duration of the functions of a lei^ate in the consular 
provinces being fiie years, Caesius was in 1 73 in the laiit year of hin command ; then came his 
revolt {later, de Syri'e, No, 2,221 ; see Botched, v. 437, No. 11). Yet, according to an inscrip- 



] gf the C. /. L. ToL iii. No. 13, Marcus Aurelius did 
rl7e. 



: at Ale.iandril 



>lil 



• COMMODVS CAES. GERM. ANTONINI AVG, GERM. FIL., around the bust of 
ComiDodiW U A boy. On the reverse, M. ANTONINVS AVG. TR. P. XXVlf. and Marcus 
Aarelioa in a cnirau- Broiwe medal of the greatest rarity. Cabinet de France. Cohen, 
No. 969. 
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his opinions do, which are only a mental operation; and siooe ike 
one is received from nature, while the others arise from circum- 
stances, the successor of Antuninus, whatever doctrines he mig^t 
have embraced, would always have been Marcus AureliuB. 




Faustina, tlio Emperor's friends, and the Senate all demanded acts 
of severity,* The Emperor refused; only a few centurions were pun- 
ished for the sake of discipline. The sons of Cassiua kept the half of 



' Dns-rvlti'f on tliu Arcli of Marcus Aureliiis. ('n[iitol. I'nlaiu of llie ConserrAtoiL 
' VitlcaliiiB (iallk'.iiius giivus. in tlie Life of Aviiliiia CaasiiiB, a letter of Fuirtiiia, tb» 
an:)wcr ot Marcus Aiirclitis, nnil an oxtr.iM from tlie latlcr's messase to the Senate to Mop pr«»- 
ceeilingsi against Cnssiiis' family anil accomplices ; he adih tliat Commodus, after hii fi ' 
death, caiisiHl titu rehel'ii cliiMren an<l kinsmun to he biirneil alive. Tillemont (ii. 641) b 
tliat this letters of Marcus Aurcliiis anil Faustina resjiKctini; Cassius are not genuiiie. 
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their father's property, and did not forfeit the right of aspiring to 
public office. But Marcus Aurelius decided that no one for the 
future should govern the province in which he was born ; and thin 
prohibition has remained one of the rules of the ancient adminis- 
trative law of France. 




^Ti^W'i^V^fPfl^^llWS^ftF-ta^a^ 



The Emperor thought it necessary to re-establLsh order in the 
Oriental provinces by his presence. He visited Antioch, which he 
punished for its fidelity to Cassius by prohibiting for a time the 
celebration of any games or festivals in the city ; Alexandria, which 
saw him, without court or guards, wearing the philosophers' cloak 
and living as they did ; Athens especially, whore he admired less 

' Ba»Telief ; C&pitol, Palscc of the Con^iervatori. 
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the monumenta of art than those of thought, seeking traces of 
Plato and Socratos rather than of Plieidias or Pericles. There 
he instituted courses of lectures in different languages for teachinj; 
all branches of knowU'dfje,' and received initiation into the Eleii- 
sinian mysteries, the one institution of paganism which implied 
an examination nf the conscience, rejected the guilty, and admitted 
only hiui whose life was s]K>tless." 

On his return to Rome he celebrated a triumph for successes 
gained over tlie Germans, gave the consulship to his son, together 
with the tribunitian power, and shared with him the title of impe- 
rator. Eight times already had the legions from interested zeal 
decreed to Marcus Aurelius this honor, which is better explained by 
the gifts with which it was followed than by any decisive victories 
which preceded it. Medals of similar veracity promised perpetual 
peace to tlie Empire. They 
had hardly been struck when 
the Emperor was obliged 
to set out (August 5, ITS) 
for the frontiers of Pannonia, 
where the Barbarians, checked 
but not subdued, were always 
in commotion. He had ex- 
acted, in a treaty which seems 
to be of the year 175,' that 
the Marcomanni should with- 
draw five miles from the 
Danube, which they were 
to approach only on market* 
days; that the lazyges 
should not put a boat on 
the ri%'er; that tlie Quadi 
should xet free their captives. 
J ^ j,,,^. And wc can measure the 

extent of the ravages thir 
the Empire by the numbers of their Bomai 




people had made 



> Uaair at^pintmt - - . (Vi yratnjs Xuynv waiitlat (Kon, Ixxi. SI). 

* . , , Ul *f iiinnrrntfrn protttrel (Capit., if. AnI. JT), 

* lie had takvn. »in<^- ihi- year 1 72, the title of Gemwniciu (Eekbd, vB. 7S). 

* Rust in III.- M>i«>ini> of liu> Ixiirn-. 
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prisoners: the Quadi Iiad promised to deliver up fifty thousand,.and 
the lazyges restored double that number.* There was another dan- 
ger. The great nation of the Goths had begun a movement south- 
ward; and when they drew near the Empire, the tribes bordering 
the Roman frontier pressed against this Imrrier so urgently as to 
threaten to break through it.' Rome needed a Trajan, who by 
vigorous blows would have made these Barbaric hordes retrace 
their steps; but it had only an upright man, who knew how to 
bear adverse fortune with patience, hut knew not how to compel 
prosperity. After twenty months passed in the midst of labors, 
disquietude, and fatigues, which he sometimes forgot in conversing 
with himself (eis eavrov), the Emperor died at Vindobona (Vienna) 
March 17, 180, at the age of fifty-nine. 

All the historians reproach Marcus Aurelius for a weakness 
shameful in regard to his 

wife, culpable in respect ,,,,<i-?=^^5»Cr?*>, /^^ M J 

to his son. But the -^*< 
wretched anecdote - mon- 
gers who in the third 
century wrote the his- 
tory of the Caesars, took 
pleasure in scandal and 
did not shrink from the 
absurd.^ The misfortunes of husbands have, unfortunately, at 
all times furnished an inexhaustible subject of mirth ; those of 




' Dioii, Uxi. 18-19. The lozyges obtained then the liberty of tradin); with the Rosolani 
■CTOU Dacia, on the condition of asking aathorization every time from the governor of this prov- 
ince. (See above, p. 4 73, note S ] Capitoilniis aays that on account of these numeronx wars, 
MarcDB Aurelius appointed men of consular rank, as presumably more competent inagistrat«H, 
where hitherto praetors had been employed. A praetor, moreover, replared the procurator 
of Rhaetia and Noricum. 

* If we may believe Pausanias, who wrote in the rei^n of Marcus Aurelius. this Emperor 
■ubdned Germans and Sarmatians. This is read also in the inscription No. HGl of Orelli's col- 
lection. HerodiaauB, more exact, is satisfied with sayin;; : " lie conquered some of these tribes 
and treated with the others; the rest took refuge in their forests. His presence kept them 
there and prevented them from undertaking anything." 

* On the obverse, the head of Faustina the younger; on the reverse, the inscription 
MATRI CASTRORVM and Faustina, seated, holding in one hand a globe surmounteii by a 
phcenix and in the other a sceptre: before her three ensigns. Large bronze, Cohen, No. 1!>4. 

* L. Vnlcatius Gallicanus (Aviit. Cass. 9) ajtprises us that the writer who was the princijial 
•onrce for the Scriplore$ Hht. Auff,, Marius Maxinus, had sought to <lefame Faustina (in/amari 
eameiqiUnt). Capitolinus simply says (.Tf. Anl.2S) : I> amnlin pnnlnmimli' ab uxore fait sermo ; 
ted hue omnia ptr quitiJn* tun* jiur/inri: 
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monarchs have liad a partieuliir cliann, because they seem a setoff 
against the grandeur of royalty and prove that kings are only human. 
Although we know that the ancients were sometimes extremely 
forbearing in cases of this kind, we cannot regard as credible the 




APOTHRaflIB or KAUHTIXA, ' 



f MABCUn AVmtLIUB.* 



expression attril)uted to Marcus Anr^Hus, who on being urged to 
repudiate his wife is said to have replied, *' Then I must restore 
the dowry also ; " meaning the Empire. But the Empire was not 
Faustina's dowry, for Marcus Anrelius was Caesar before he married 
her. The multitude dream rather than think; now in a dream 
a sound is enoujj;h to give a new direction to thoughts which 
the will does not control. Thus the imagination of Hm crowd 

* Cupitol, PaUce of the Connrr»tori- 
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</^^, 



and of the writers who follow it needs but a word to make up 
a whole story. Coramodus, Faustina's son, being more like a 
gladiator than a prince, is supposed to be the son of some hero 
of the arena ; hence the story of his birth, which can be told only 
in Latin, is belied by the resemblance which the bust and medals 
establish between him and Marcus Aurelius.' With all his virtues, 
the Emperor had one dangerous fault, — he was tedious. Did this 
fault of his produce faithlessness on the part of his wife ? Such 
has sometimes been the case, but not always. The handsome 
Empress doubtless was aware that the austere personages who 
surrounded her husband were only pedants; and the high-bom 
woman showed her contempt for the insignificant men whom he 
favored. The latter took 
their revenge by whis- 
pered slanders, which after 
her death burst forth into 
calumnies, which the follies 
and cruelties of Commodus 
seemed to verify : the mother 
paid the debts of the son. 
Dion, almost a contemporar 
ry, is silent, at least in what 
remains of his writings, on 
the subject of this story. It 
is only in passing and by i 
word that he or his abbrevi- ' 
ator makes allusion to " some 
faults ;" and the letters of 
Faustina to Marcus Aurelius, 
preserved by Vulcatius Galli- 
canus, are those of an em- 
press, a wife, and a mother. She accompanied her husband in the 

' Tbia Hkeiieu is atteated by Fronlo. " I have seen thy sons." he wrote to the Emperor, 
. . . tam timili facie tUn u/ nihil sil hot: >imiti nimilius (A<1 M. Am. i. .1). Capitolinus liimself 
treats as popular fablo the story of tlie bErth of CommoduB (fii/em fiibetlam rulijari xermone ron- 
(ezuiu) and that of the relations of Faustina with Venis, nhom afterwards she is said to have 
ptrisooed. Faustina bad had two sons before Commodus, who both died young, nnd four or five 
daughters, tho eldest of whom, Annia Lucilla. married first Vcrus, then Pompeianus. Three of 
the sisters of Commodus survived him (I^mprid., Comm. 18; Herodian, i. 12). 

* Biirt in the MuMum of Naples, No. 44. 
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greater part of his expeditions, which gained for lier from the 
soldiers the title of '• mother of the camps/' and she was with 
him in the East when sickness carried her off at the foot of 
Mount Taurus. Those who had calumniated her in life continued 
to do so after her death, putting in circulation the absurd talc» 
that she had urged on Cassius to revolt by the offer of her hand, 
and had now taken her own life from fear that her husband might 
discover this complicity.^ Marcus Aurelius Ciiused a temple to be 
built to her memory in the place where she died ; at Rome it 
was his })leasure that the Empress should be represented on a 
bas-relief carried to heaven by a genius, and himself following with 
a look of affection the apotheosis .of " his beloved Faustina." In 
the temple of Venus and of Rome he placed an altar, where, 
on their wedding-day, young married couples offered a sacrifice ; 
in the theatre her statue of gold was put in the place which she 
had usually occupied, and the grandest ladies of the Empire siit 
around it at the time of the games.^ Would Marcus Aurelius 
have thus hisulted public decorum had he felt any doubts respect- 
ing the mother of his seven children, and would he have written 
about her what we read in his Meditations? We are told all this 
was pretence. But what the Truth-teller wrote, he believed. To 
maintain that he knew nothing of such misconduct is to make 
him the deceived husband of a comedy ; and the enemies whom 
Faustina's beauty and grace, and perhaps also her pride, in the 
midst of a court of parvenus had raised up against her would 
surely have foimd means of letting him know the truth.* 

^ The biographer of Avidius CaBsius denies this complicity, which good sense rejects. See 
the letter of Faustina, which he cpiotes. 

* He wrote to Fronto (v. 25) : " Every morning I pray to the gods for Faustina.** Tc 
honor her memork', novwt puellas FauMtinianas instituit (Capit., M. Ant, 26). See p. 2C9, note I 
A baf>.rclief of tlie Villa Albani represents Faustina surrounded by young ^rk and giviu 
them corn, which the latter receive in a fold of their dress. 

• On this question, «h5 a Memoir of M. Renan in the Comptes rendw </<? rAcwL den ItMt 
iMfiT. pp. 208-215. Widand has upheld the same view, with a leas amount of proofs, in 
SfbimtUrhe Werhe, xxiv. 87K. Spon, nearly two centuries ago, invented the false metl 
clamorouMly revived in our days, of making the history of a person from the features of 
face, in his dissertation on the UtiUte de$ medailies pour Ntude de la phtffianomie (Rechr 
ruriewen d*nutiquitvif, XXI Ve dissert,, 1683, p. 886). He sayt of the younger Faus 

" Abusini; her husband's good nature, she gave herself up to a dissolute life. Her ph 
nomy makes it easy to recognize her disposition. She was pretty, with a sly look ar 
mien of a giddy woman whose head goes faster than her feet She has the air of i 
especially of those singing-birds who are all the time flying, singing, and duporting then 
the small head, the small eyes, the little face held up, the long neck, are Tery like a linr 
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With respect to his son, Marcus Aurelius is accused of having 
known, without daring to oppose them, the wicked inclinations of 
that perverse nature. At the death of his father, Commodus was 
only nineteen, and in spite of the stories told of his licentious and 
savage youth, he had doubtless not yet 
exhibited the vices which have given 
him a place apart even among tyrants. 
All the Antonines had succeeded to 
the Empire in mature life; Commodus 
took possession of it at about the same 
age with Nero. To explain why he lived 
like the latter there is no need of blam- 
ing Marcus Aurelius ; the enjoyment of 
absolute power at this early age is 
quite enough to furnish a full expla- 
nation. But if the Emperor be not 
held responsible for his son's cruelties, 
we are justified in reproaching him for 
having made these cruelties possible, by 
abandoning the system which for the 
last eighty-three years had prevailed in 
the matter of the unperial succession. 

During its whole duration, the 
Empire oscillated between two opposite 
principles, — royal heredity, which is 
always in the ruler's heart and is often 
favored by the subjects also; and po|> 
nlar election, which was in all men's 
memories, in the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and in the constantly recurring as.vh- verus box of m. athb- 
necessity of selecting a head, since the 

imperial families had been incapable of perpetuating themselves. 
But the law and Roman customs furnished a means for concili- 
ating these two opposite systems by the facilities furnished tlirough 

is quiM possible that Ampere's observation is derivod from this : " Her busts always have tlie 
look of being ready to engage in converwition with any one . . . and licr h^ail, a litile bent, 
Menu to be listening to a conversation." Thia i!i perhaps wit, but it is not liistory. 

* A itfttne found in the neighborhood of Lanuvium (CioUa Laoinia). Campana Jk 
H. d'Etcampa, op. eii. No. 9G. 
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adoption. No people has practised this institution to the same 
extent with Rome : her .great families had perpetuated themselves 
by calling in strangers, to whom by this legal affiliation were 
secured all the rights attached to natural sonship. On the other 
hand, the Emperor rei)resented the people, who continued in theory 
the true sovereign ; besides, in virtue of the assumed original 
delegation which had been made to him, and which on the 
accession of each emperor the lex Rerjia seemed to renew, the 
perpetual tribune legally exercised all the powers of the public 
assembly. From this it resulted that the choice of the future 
emperor, although decided by one man, seemed to be an indirect 
election by the people. The confirmation given afterwards by 
the Senate and the armies was the assent of the nobility and of 
those who were regarded, much more than the populace of Rome, 
as the real Roman people. This was the constitutional law of the 
Empire ; and thanks to the religious respect paid by the Romans 
to formulas and appearances, a few words, pronounced according 
to the ritual and the ancient usage, sufficed to give the force of 
law to wh;it was in fact only the law of force. 

With these private and public customs quite peculiar to imperial 
Rome, with this facility enjoyed by the Emperor in choosing as 
and when he wished the son and heir whom it pleased him to 
select, the Emperors had the means of always securing suitable 
chiefs for the Empire. Thus for the happiness of the world, Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus made selection. Two Emperors, 
Galba and Fladrian, even gave the reason for this system,* which 
had already shown its capabilities; it had now lasted a sufficient 
time to cause to be accepted as state law what had been not only 
the law of families, but also, in fact, for two centuries the law of 
the Empire. Out of seventeen Emperors, only two are to be found, 
Titus and Domitian, who were the natural heirs of their prede- 
cessor. If then Marcus Aurelius had possessed a firm political 
mind, he would have '^ sacrificed," as Augustus used to express 
it, •' his paternal affections to the public good," * and would have 

> See Tac., Hist, i. 16, et supra, p. 428. 

^ Aun;u8tiKS who was himself the atlopted son of Caesar, had arranged for the 
his son-in-law, the great Agrippa, at the expense of his grandchildren; mad In ■^*«r**-y 
rius to the detriment of his legal heir, Agrippa Posthumus, he had obliged LiTia*a warn to ado|it 
(jormanicus while Til)erius himself had a son of man's estate. In his turn TQierfM left 
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bequeathed his power to some well-tried statesman. Very near 
him was a senator who had twice been consul and commander 
of an army, his son-in-law, Claudius Pompeianus; in the Caesars 
Julian reproaches Marcus Aurelius for not having chosen this 
energetic and judicious man. " Pompeianus," says he, " would have 
governed well ; " the system of adoption would have been strength- 
ened by this new example of a free choice; and the Empire would 
perhaps have handed down to modern Europe a principle of gov- 
ernment superior to that of heredity. But by the strangest incon- 
sistency, the philosopher, who to govern himself regarded the world 
from so lofty a position, was unwilling to look outside his own 
family for the ruler of eighty millions of men, and the sage, in 
whose eyes all privileges were obliterated, thouglit that his son, born 
in the purple, had found there the sceptre of the world. This error 
threw back into the hazards of royal births and barrack riots a 
society which, failing to possess for its defence those precautionary 
institutions whose elastic bonds restrain without wounding, began 
once more to live from hand to mouth, according as fortune put 
a wise man or a fool at its head. Severus will do for Caracalla 
what Marcus Aurelius did for his son Commodus. After the 
Antonines we shall find the Thirty Tyrants ; and this bad method 
of succession will increase the causes of ruin, which will day by 
day develop in the heart of that monarchy for a time so strong 
and prosperous. 



III. — Stoics and Christians. 

Another fault weighs on this Emperor's memory, — the perse- 
cution of the Christians. Then took place the first great collision 
between Christianity and the Empire. We cannot omit this blood- 
stained page of his reign, for there is contained in it an historic 
problem which often meets us, which will continually recur, and 
forms, far more than battles, the dramatic grandeur of history. 
Why can the departing past never understand the approaching 
future, which is soon to be the present ? 

power, not to his own blood relations, but to Caligula. Claudius, by the adoption of Nero, 
disinherited his son Britannicus. Finally, the adoption of Clodius (Cicero, Pro Domo, 13) 
proves that from the time of Cicero the ancient conditions of adoption were, according to 
circumstances, observed or disregarded. 
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War, which had broken down the narrow walls of the Roman 
city, had also shattered the walls surrounding human intelligence; 
thought had grown as had the state. Metaphysics had gained little 
by tliis change. Turned aside by the practical tendencies of their 
genius from the quibbles whereby had been led astray the subtle 
mind of the Greeks, — a disputatious race, to whom the mere jingle 
of words now sufficed, — the Romans had put aside theoretical dis- 
cussions and gone straight to individual and social results. Their 
philosophers had been simply moralists, and had been so with 
characteristics of their own. A peace of two centuries' duration, 
such as the world had never known, had relaxed the tension of 
men's minds, had softened the wild passions which perpetual wars 
had kept in a state of excitement, and had opened the source, till 
then closed, of kindly feelings one to another. The morality of 
Zeno and Cleanthes, which aimed less at regulating human nature 
than at subduing it by pride of soul and insensibility of body, by 
degrees lost its rudeness. The spirit of charity softened it; it 
grew warm with an expansive tenderness, and its scornful haugh- 
tiness changed into gentleness and sympathy. The idea of human- 
ity, faintly seen in Greece, grew into clearness; and it was an 
Emperor who wrote : *' The Athenian said, * beloved city of 
Cecrops ! ' And thou, canst thou not say of the world, ^ beloved 
city of Jupiter ! ' " ^ This thought of Marcus Aurelius extends even 
beyond humanity, it embraces the whole of nature and Grod. The 
world is to him a divine cosmos : " world, whatever suits thee is 
agreeable to me I nature, whatever thy seasons bring me is 
a fruit ever ripe ! " etc. A new moral conception was thus added 
to the treasury of generous ideas which mankind already possessed. 

The older Stoicism had only the two negative principles, — 
sustine et abstine, endure and abstain ; the new had added a thiidy 
the principle of action necessary to make the two others fruitful,— 
adjuva, love your fellow-creatures and help them. By this motto 
the Stoics returned into the human fellowship whence their proud 
virtue had banished them. 

But if humanity became one large family, it was needful, by 
a natural order, to regard men as brethren and equals, who, having 
the same blood, had a right to the same esteem. In Nero's time 

* Marcus Aurelius, iv. 28. 
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Seneca wrote : " All men are noble, even the slave ; all are 
brethren, for they are all sons of God/'^ 

At this time, also, being no longer deceived by a belief in gods 
of wood and stone, inert representatives of the blind forces of 
nature, the sages of the heathen world, modified Stoics or followers 
of the new Platonism, endeavored to penetrate the secrets of the 
invisible. Some went no farther than the conception of the uni- 
versal soul of nature, — the first cause of all that lived ;^ many 
sought beyond the world of matter this universal cause, which 
was not contained in it : but all alike found a reflection of the 
divine thought in the individual conscience, by which each man 
was bound to regulate his life. 

Thus, from Aristotle to Marcus Aurelius, philosophy incessantly 
developed ideas of Imraanity, of mutual good-will, of moral equality, 
and at last reached the thought of Divine Providence, which was for 
the imperial philosopher what it ought to be for all, — the necessary 
harmony between cause and effect. ''Go straight,'* said he, "accord- 
ing to law, and follow God, who is the guide and end of thy way." 
Clean thes had already sung in a magnificent hymn to Zeus of the 
Law common to all existences.® Philosophy, which had at first 
been a cry of revolt, now became the conviction of duty ; its domi- 
nant idea being submission to that law which every man can 
discover by a persevering examination of himself. 

If the apologists of the second century and so many doctors 
of the Church found Christians existing before Christ,* no one in 
heart was so much so as Marcus Aurelius, for never has any man 
carried farther the desire for inner perfection and the love of 
humanity. He remains the very loftiest expression of that purified 
Stoicism which bordered on Christianity without entering its terri- 
tory or taking anything from it. After his death there were found 
in a casket ten bundles of tablets, written for his own use, 
the thought of the moment, which no eye had seen, which per- 
haps it was not intended that any one ever should see ; and this 
dialogue with his soul, these solitary meditations, have formed a 

* Omnes ... a diis sunt (Ep, 44) . . . Jure naiurali omnes liberi nascuntur (Ulp. in 
Digestf I. i. 4). 

* Marcus Aurelius said of nature : 'Ex <rov navroy iv <to\ navra, tls o-c n-ai/ra, '' All comes 
from thee, all is by thee, all returns unto thee " (iv. 23). 

» See above, Vol. II. p. 273. * See above, p. 446. 
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work of sublime morality. In his view the virtuous man b "a 
priest " of the god within ; that is to say, of conscience. " May 
the god who is in thee," he says, addressing himself, " govern a 
man truly a man, a citizen, a Roman, an emperor." But this 
Roman, this emperor, must be mild, compassionate, the friend 
of man. ^* Believe that men are your brethren, and j^ou wmII 
love them." " Can you say, I have never done wrong to any 
one either in action or word? If you can, you have fulfilled 
your task. Very soon you will be only dust and ashes ; while 
awaiting the coming of that moment, what should you do ? Honor 
the gods and do good to men." But in what does the good 
consist? In acting according to right reason {6p0j<: \6yo<:)y which 
is an emanation from the universal reason, and conformably to 
the divine will, which is sovereign justice. Thus humanity com- 
mands us to love as our brethren those who have injured us; and 
only one form of revenge is permitted, — not to imitate those of 
whom we have cause to complain. It is not enough to do good, 
it must be done for its own sake, without any thought of a return. 
"You complain of having obliged an ungrateful man, and would 
have wished to be recompensed for your trouble; as if the eye 
asked for its wages because it sees, or the feet because they walk. 
The horse which has run, the dog which has hunted, the bee 
which has made its honey, the man who has done good, do not 
proclaim it to the world, but pass on to another action of the 
siime nature, as the vine produces other grapes when the next 
season comes round." To abstain even from the thought of evil, 
by fashioning the soul to the divine likeness ; to support wrongs 
with resignation ; to love mankind ; to sacrifice even the object 
accounted the dearest to the fulfilment of duty, — all this b seen 
in Marcus Aurelius. And he believed that this manly religion of 
duty would sufiice for humanity, — the mistake of a noble mind, 
into which it is glorious to have fallen, and which, thank Grod, 
still exists for a few heroic spirits! But when will it become the 
belief and the rule of the multitude? 

This philosophy simplified life by making no referrace to 
death ; or at least, in not being anxious as to what may be found 
beyond the tomb, it divested itself of interest on questions which 
have most troubled the human soul. At first it had extolled '*the 
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reasonable exit " (euXoyos efa-ycoyi)), by which man voluntarily gives 
back to Nature the elements which she had lent him for a time ; 
and we have seen, from Tiberius to Vespasian, an actual epidemic 
of suicide. Marcus Aurelius, the man of law, condemns voluntary 
death as a weakness. " The man," he says, " who tears away his soul 
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from the society of reasonable beings transf^resses the law ; the 
servant who runs away is a deserter." So he blames what he 
calls " the obstinacy of the Christians, seeking death with trag- 
ical ostentation." But he accepts the summons of Nature " without 
transport, pride, or disdain," since death is a necessary consequence 
of the laws of the world, " Many grains of incense." he says, 

1 Baa-reUef from tbe Arch of Marcus AureliuB. Capitol, Palace of the Conservatori. 
VOL. V. 32 
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and political rights with those whom Republican Rome had 
termed the foreigner and the enemy, and we have seen how the 
Antonines alleviated the condition of the woman, the son, and 
the slave, gave assistance to destitute children, a physician to 
the sick, and funeral rites to those who were unable to pay for 
a pyre or a tomb.^ 

While Marcus Aurelius, in his tedious vigils in the country of 
the Quadi, was writing the work called the Meditations^ of which 
a cardinal has said, " My soul blushes redder than my garments when 
I regard the virtues of this Gentile/' other men, in the heart of 
the great cities, who were often in rags, were meeting together 
secretly also to search after the invisible world ; and these are the 
words to which they listened : ^ "If ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye? Do not even the publicans the same? 
But I say unto you. Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you ; that ye may be sons of your Father which is in 
heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. — Ye have heard 
that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill ; but 
I say unto you, that every one who is angry with his brother 
without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment. If, there- 
fore, thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift. — Ye have heard that 
it was said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : but I say 
unto you. Resist not him that is evil : but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any 
man would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke also.*' 

And again : " When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of 
his glory : and before him shall be gathered all the nations : and 
he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd separat- 
eth the sheep from the goats: and he shall set the sheep on his 

^ These ideas are developed in chapters Ixxxii. sect. 4, and Ixxxvii. sect. 2. 
' Jostin, in his first Apology (15, 16), presented to Antoninus, quoted several of these 
sentences. 
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right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King aay 
unto them ou his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world : for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat : I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in ; naked, and ye clothed me : 
I was sick, and ye visited 
me : I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. Then shall 
the righteous answer him : 
Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, and fed thee? or 
athirst, and gave thee drink ? 
. . . AndtheKingshallanswer 
and say unto them. Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me." 

Thus heaven, which had 
been so long closed, began to 
open ; the soul, as Plato 8a3r8, 
found wings again. The wis- 
est of the pagans proudly 
limited their hopes to this 
life; the Gospel extended its 
to eternity. Our stay here, 
. instead of being the end, is 
only a time of probation, 
a journey in a place of exile. 
Riches and honors become a 
danger; poverty and suffer- 
ing are a proniis(i ; death is a deliverance. Hitherto religion had 
been a worship of terror or of pleasure ; it now appeared as the 
worship of love. It had spoken to the senses and the imagi- 
nation; it spoke now to the heart. When Saint John, borne into 
the assembly of the faithful, said with his latest breath, "Beloved, 
let U8 love one another," is it to be wondered at that the poor, 

' .Marble !>tatiie in the Lanedonne Collection. 
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the infirm, the slaves, all the outcasts of pagan society, all those 
who, suffering in body or soul, needed love and hope, that 
women especially, should welcome the Gospel, and that so many 
Cliristian communities should be rapidly formed ? 

Thus, apart from dogma, humanity at that time Avas whispering 
the same words under gilded ceilings and in the but of the wretched, 
from tbe lips of the Emperor and those of the slave. Those who 
thought with Marcus Aurelius, or who meditated on the Manual of 
Epictetus, which a saint later on made the rule of his monks,' were 
ready to be in sympathy with those who read the Sermon on tJie 
Mount or the Parables of Jesus. And yet between them was 
an abyss, or rather a still impenetrable mass of passions, interests, 
and superstitions, which the old social system and its murderous 
laws protected. 

The ancient worship, which nothing upheld, was crumbling to 
pieces. The oracles were silent, ac- 
cused by the pagans themselves of 
deception. The temples remained de- 
serted, and Lucian, who wrote in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, pursued the 
gods with the lash of his pitiless 
satire. The ancient lords of Olympus 
inspired him with no more respect than ^ 
they had inspired Seneca, and the later 
ones exasperated him. " Whence have 
fallen into our midst," he puts into the 
mouth of Momus, " this Atys, thi.f Cory- 
bas, this Sabazios ? Who is this Median 
Mithra, with a tiara on his head ? He 
does not understand Greek and does not 
know one's meaning when hia health is 
proposed. The Scythians and the Getae, 
seeing how easy it is to make immortals, imagined they had a right 
to inscribe on our lists their Zamolxis, a slave who is found here. 

' Saint NiluB and the Anchorites of Sinai. Nilu3 simjily substituted the name of Saint 
Peter for that of Socrates, suppressed a thought about love, and introduced the idea of the 
immortalit}' of the soul, omitted in the Manual. It was stiU read in the thirteenth century in 
the Benedictiae couventa. 

» Engraved stone (cornelian of 15 milltm. X 11) in the Cabitiel de France, No. 1,433. 
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Lucretius, " desired to set men free from the chains of superstition," 
the Christians were the natural enemies. It was common to accuse 
them of every sort of crime; it was said they ate children, — 
an accusation which the Christians in their turn repeated against 
the Jews in the Middle Ages, — and that they celebrated by turns 
" the incestuous union of Oedipus and the abominable banquet of 
Thyestes." By others their hopes of heaven were represented as 
entirely earthly appetites; and there was discovered in their doc- 
trines a social peril, — which certainly existed, since the Church 
could triumph only by the upsetting of the existing order. And we 
do not speak of heresies which veiled from the eyes of pagans 
the figure of Christ under strange and sometimes monstrous addi- 
tions. Consequently, to those who, regarding the subject from 
a distance and carelessly, did not clearly understand it, Chris- 
tianity seemed a revolt, not only against the Empire, but also 
against all human law. 

Read what is related by the author of a dialogue found in the 
works of Lucian. Might he not be called a terrified conservative 
falling into the midst of a democratic club? 

" I was walking up the main street, when I saw a crowd of 
people who were talking in a low tone. I come near and see a 
little old man quite feeble, who, after much coughing and spitting, 
begins to speak in a squeaky voice : ^ Yes, he will abolish the 
arrears of taxes, he will pay public or private debts, and receive 
all men without concerning himself about their social position;' 
with a thousand similar fooleries, to which the crowd eagerly 
listens. Another comes up without hat or shoes and wearing a 
cloak in rags. 'I have seen,' he says, ^an ill-dressed man with 
shaven hair who came from the mountains. He has shown to me 
the name of the liberator written in signs ; he will cover the main 
street with gold.' * Ah 1 ' I exclaimed at last, ' you have slept too 
long and dreamed too much ; your debts will increase in place of 
diminishing, and he who reckons on much gold will lose his last 
obolus.' Meantime one of the bystanders persuades me to seek the 
place of meeting of these rascals. 1 climb to the top of a winding 
staircase, and enter, not the Hall of Menelaus, all brilliant with 
gold, ivory, and the beauty of Helen, but a wretched garret, where 
I see some pale, dejected-looking fellows. At once they ask me 
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man ; philosophy had made him a pagan of a peculiar sort, one who 
remained a believer and very devout.' Moreover, he was a ruler ; 
and the basis of his morality being the absolute submission of the 
individual to the laws of reason, the basis of his policy was the 
absolute submission of the citizen to the ];vws of the state. Accord- 




MARCUS AURELinS SACDIFICING 



jngly, wlien in the early days of his reign the jjopulace. maddened 
with terror by the famine and the inundations, rose up against tlie 
Christians and demanded their punishment to appease the Roman 
gods, he allowed the prefect of Rome, Junius Rusticus, his former 
teacher, to apply the laws. Among the condemned was Justin 
Martyr, who seems to have brought upon himself his fate by the 

> Cf. Capit., M. AnI. 13, &n<l Amm. Marcellin. XXV. iv. 17. 

* Ba*-r«Uef from the Artli of Marcus Aurelius (Capitol, Palaci- of tlie Conservator!). 
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generous vehemence of his second Apology} There was, however, 
no rescript of the Emperor, for Tertullian, who was living in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, asserts that he did not promulgate one; 
but special victims were struck by edicts of certain governors, — a 
thing which, according to Saint Melito, had never- yet been seen:' 
thus perished two bishops of proconsular Asia at Smyrna and 
Laodiciea. Towards the end of this reign, in 177, many executions 
took place at Lyons as the result of a popular outbreak. Eusebius 
has preserved a letter in which the Christians of that city relate 
to the brethren in Asia the distresses of the infant Church. It is 
therefore a contemporary document, in which may be seen in 
action the violence of the people, the credulity of the judge, and 
the ardent faith which sprang from a hope of immortality. 

" First we were driven away from the baths, public buildings, 
and all places open to the public; then we had to suffer the 
insults, blows, and violent acts of an infuriated multitude." 
Thus the tragedy begins; the populace becomes infuriated against 
men who, from the simple fact of being Christians, insult all that 
it believes and all that it loves, its religion and its pleasures. Perse- 
cution opens with a riot. 

The second act is marked by the intervention of the authorities. 
Charged with the maintenance of peace in the city, the magistrate 
makes the Christians responsible for the disorder of which they 
have been the exciting cause. A tribune and his soldiers bring 
them to the forum. On their avowal that they are Christians, 
the duumvirs apply Trajan's law to their case ; they are seized 
and shut up in prison until the return of the governor. The 
latter on his arrival interrogates them at his tribunal, around 
which is collected a crowd whom the soldiers with difficulty 
keep in order. Yet the course of procedure is slow, and its forms 
are observed. The public avowal of Christianizing is sufficient for 

1 M. Renan {V^fjHse chrefienne, p. 491) places Justin's death under Antoniniu, bat with 
hesitation. 

2 Nevertheless there is found in the Difjest (xlviii. 19, 30) a rescript of Marcos Anreliu 
wliich condemns to banishment on an island those who disturb men's minds by raperstitioiu 
practices. This rescript certainly had reference to the Christians. I should like to consider 
it a means furnished to jud<]^es for pronouncing: against them some punishment other than death, 
and we know that a certain number of Christians were in fact sent into Sardinia. (See» in 
Vol. VI. the reign of Commodus.) As regards Polycarp's martyrdom, in tlie time of Anreliiu» 
we have followed the opinions of M. Waddington. (See above, p. 449.) 
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condemnation ; but the judge has heard other crimes mentioned : 
he wishes to know what they are, and orders an inquiry. 

In this terrible drama of outbreaks produced by popular 
excitement, the excess of credulity equals the audacity of unscru- 
pulous falsehood; everywhere and always passion and fear furnish 
to troubled imaginations accusations which are greedily accepted. 
"The pagan servants of these champions of Christ are brought 
before the judge ; from fear of tortures and by the solicitations of 
the soldiers, the slaves are induced to confess that we commit all 
manner of abominations. These calumnies being spread abroad 
amongst the public, such anger arises against us that even our 
nearest kindred share the fury of the governor, the soldiers, 
and the people." 

Meanwhile a Roman citizen, wealthy and of influence in the 
city, named Vettius Epagathus, steps forth from the crowd and says 
to the governor, " I claim to defend these men, and I engage to 
prove that they have not committed any of the crimes brought 
against them/' "Then you are yourself a Christian, since you 
wish to take their cause in hand ? " "I am." He is immediately 
arrested and placed among the accused, indicted with being 
" the Christians' advocate." 

More than ten of them, yielding to threats, denied their faith 
and promised to sacrifice to the gods; but the rest confounded 
the executioners by their calmness. A young slave, Blandina, 
weak and ailing, found strength in the very tortures. From 
morning till evening she was tortured. Her body formed but one 
wound, her bones were as if broken, her joints torn apart ; but the 
same exclamation continually came from her, " I am a Christian ; 
no evil is committed among us ! " The exaltation arising from 
her faith made her bodily nature insensible to pain. 

Tortures being useless, "the victims were loaded with chains, 
which served them for ornament, like the gold fringe to the 
robe of a young bride," and they were thrown into an infectious 
cell, where many of them perished. Pothinus was then ninety 
years old. "His soul," says Eusebius, "^ remained in his body 
only that it might render a last testimony to the triumph of 
Christ. * Who is the god of the Christians ? ' the judge asked 
him. *You will know Him if you are worthy,' he replied. He 
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the pincers, the plates of heated copper. Lacerate, but do not kill ! " 
When there remained no place on these poor bodies where the 
torture had not passed, they were placed on an iron chair made 
red hot, and a sword-thrust put an end to their lives. Blandina, 
fastened to a stake in the centre of the amphitheatre, had wit- 
nessed all that was done ; the beasts had been let loose at 
her, but they did not touch her, and the people, tired out, post- 
poned her death to another festival. On this day there were no 
gladiators ; the soldiers of Christ had furnished amusement enough 
to the ferocious multitude. 

Persecution immediately bore its fruits; the other captives 
felt themselves strengthened, and the apostates returned to their 
faith, calling for punishments to prove the sincerity of their return. 
"The living members of the Church had raised the dead to life." 
Marcus Aurelius, consulted about accused citizens, had replied that 
the law must take its course : those who persisted should be 
beheaded, and those who recanted set free. Lyons was about to 
celebrate on August 1st the festival of all Gaul; the persecution 
was resumed and went on rapidly : there was need to be ready 
for the games. 

It is to the honor of human nature that injustice revolts it, 
excites it, and produces that contagion of self-sacrifice which has 
given martyrs to all great causes, and sometimes even to bad ones. 
During the new examinations a spectator was touched by the 
courage of the victims, and showed a pity for them which exas- 
perated the crowd. He was immediately denounced to the governor. 
" Who are you ? " the latter asked him. '' A Christian," he replied, 
and took his place among the martyrs. The festival arrived. Eight- 
een confessors had already perished in the prison ; two had been 
killed in the amphitheatre ; twenty-eight were reserved for death, 
some by the sword, as being citizens, the rest by the wild beasts. 

Two Greeks, come from a long distance on their way to the 
Christians' common country, opened the games, Attains of Per- 
gamus and Alexander of Phrygia. They endured all the customary 
tortm^es.* Attains, on the red-hot chair, pointing to the smoke of 
his burned flesh, which spread itself through the amphitheatre, 
simply said, "In truth, to do what you are doing is to devour 
men ; but as for us, we do not eat them or commit any other 
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evil." To devour infants ! That was the cbai^ which had 
provoked the outbreak, followed by the trial and tortures.* 

Blandina and Ponticus had been present at ike shocking Bpeo- 
tacle, their own sufferings being reserved for the last day of the 
festival. When they were led in, the crowd for a moment felt 
pity for them, they were so young; Ponticus was scarcely fif- 
teen. "Swear by the gods!" a thousand voices called out. Blui- 
dina strengthened her companion's courage, and he bore all tiie 
torments till he expired. She herself "met death as if going to 
a marriage feast." Again all forms of torture were employed in 
her case. After being scourged, torn by the wild beasts, placed in 
the red-hot chair, she was wrapped up in a net and a furious bull 
let loose at her. "Thus," says Eusebius, "the blessed Blandina 
died the last, like a courageous mother who, after having sus- 
tained her children during the fight, sends them on in advance 
to the king to announce the victory." What an overturning of 
ideas has taken place since that day, what a revolution in Bocial 
conditions! Christian Lyons now vene- 
rates and holds in honor the poor cdave 
whom ancient society despised and crushed 
f.^/ under its feet. 

The other persons condemned were all 

AfBEl'S OP MARCUS AUBELIC8.' ri .1 3 

nomans, twelve men and as many women. 
This last figure shows with what success the new faith had spoken 
to the hearts of those wliom God has made most capable ol 
devotion. Tliey were treheaded near the altar of Augustus, and 
their bodies given to the dogs, or else burned and the aahes 
thrown into the Rhone. Thus by the complete destruction of the 
fleHli the persecutors hoped to destroy also their victims' hope of 
a resurrection of the body. "Let us see now," they said, "whether 
tlic^ae Christians will rise again." ^ 

I AMiilu tuhe nx re<;ar<J!i the Chrisitians, the accusation might be true reipeeting! othen 
In all perioiiti trafllckcrs in ihe occult iicienccs professed to obtain the faror of the devil bj 
aaiTificins to liim the mcKit innoccnc crcntiircs ; i, e., infnnts. An infant's blood wu reqnbvd fcv 
thi-ir magical o|ierntions. Thix took j>Iace even in Louis XIV, 's time; the Abbd Gglboaig and 
La Voinin i*onfesBcd hnvinij slain several {.IrcAirra de la BaxtUte, vol. vL). 

* Emperor's head ; reverse, Itome. helraeted, hcliiing Victory in her hand. 

' The Christian community at Lyonii miiBt nevertheless have been few in nmnbar. We 
have manj inscriptions of this city, and those which relate to Christiana do not kppeir bilon 
the foQrth century. The same is the case as regards NImes. 
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THE EMPIRE AND ROMAN SOCIETY 



IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF OUR ERA. 



CHAPTER LXXXIL 

THE FAMILY. 

I. — Father and Child. 

HALF of a people's history, and the more authentic half, is 
written in its laws. Military history, more noisy, and 
political history, more dramatic, deal only with exteriors; and 
battles, and revolutions originating in the palace or the barrack, 
resemble one another, notwithstanding the difference in periods, in 
weapons, dress, and motives. But the inner life of a nation, its 
life from day to day and from one century to the next, is mirrored 
in its laws and remains in them forever. At the epoch of the 
Antonines, the Romans had nearly completed the vast work, not 
of their codes, which appeared later, but of their civil legislation ; 
and they had conferred citizenship upon the greater number of 
their subjects. The well-known figures of the census make it evi- 
dent that at the death of Marcus Aurelius the Empire had sixty- 
five million citizens.^ What is about to he said of the Roman 

^ The Monument of Ancvra gives about five million citizens in the rear 14 a. d. Tacitus 
raises the number to about seven millions in the year 47 (Ann. xl. 2')) ; that is, an increase of 
two millions in thirty-four years, notwithstandinis: the recommendation of Aiijnistus to be spar- 
ing in the concession of citizenship. Under Claudius there wore thirty million citizens, with 
an annual increase of two hundred and sixty thousand. Under the Flavian Emperors, who 
founded so many colonies, and under the Antonines, who were provincial Emperors, the in- 
crease through diverse causes, which it is needless here to enumerate, must have been much 
more rapid. However, if we suppose it to have been only the same as in the precedinij period, 
the hundred and thirty-three years which separate the census of Claudius from the death of 
Marcus Aurelius would have raised the number to nearly fifteen millions. Now, makinor the 

VOL. V. 33 
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family must therefore be regarded as applicable also to most of 
the provincial families. The latter had the same civil rights with 
native-born Romans, the same forms of worship, and nearly the 
same customs, — some few usages excepted, and the difference being 
taken into account which everywhere exists between the life of a 
great capital and that of obscure cities. It is not intended to 
detail here all the principles of civil and administrative law of the 
Empire, for this would concern the jurisconsult; but we require 
to know the organization of the family and of the city, those two 
primary elements of society which are not creations of the law, 
since they existed before the state, — elements which communicate 
their strength or their weakness to the social system. When we 
remember the historical circumstances which among the Romans 
had determined the organization of both, we shall understand how 
the state, kept firm in the midst of storms by these two safe 
anchors, continued during centuries strong and prosperous, in spite 
of so many political commotions. 

The Roman by descent was a freeman, a citizen, and a 
member of a family.^ From this threefold condition, certified by 
the census-books, the taxation-rolls, and the registers of births 
which Marcus Aurelius ordered to be kept, and in case of need 
by evidence of witnesses, were derived those private rights which 
constituted the civil condition, or, as the law expressed it, the 
caput of each citizen. 

These rights, called in the language of the jurisconsults powers. 
were four in number, — the potestas dominical the right of the 
master over his slave ; the patria potestaSy that of the father over 
the child ; the manuSj the right of a husband over his wife ; the 
mancipium, the right of a freeman over another freeman whom 
the law had permitted him to seize {mayiu capere). The dominium. 
or right of Quiritarian ownership, had reference to things. 

Let us say at once that persons possessing these powers could 

usual estimate of the number of women and children, 15 X 4i gives a total population of sixty 
five millions. Hence we have every reason to conclude that at the end of the second cen- 
tury the great majority of the provincials enjoyed the right of Roman citizenship. 

^ The Roman citizens were divided into ingenuiy who were free born, and liberHni^ wlio had 
once been slaves ; into persons alieni Juris, subject to another's power or hold in a sort of 
bondage which will be explained later, and persons sui juris, -who were absolutely independent, 
or subjected, by tutelage or guardianship), to only a temporary suspension of their full liberty. 
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undergo three sorts of changes in condition, which were called 
diminutions : ^ the greatest, by the loss of liberty ; that next in 
importance, by the loss of citizenship ; the smallest, by the change of 
family. As regards the dominium, it was naturally extinguished 
by the loss or alienation of the property. 

Freedom was acquired by birth or enfranchisement : it was lost 
by certain judicial sentences or by captivity in an enemy's 
country. In the latter case the loss was not definitive. If the 
captive returned, he was counted not to have ceased being a citi- 
zen ; he again entered into his previous legal condition and recov- 
ered, by virtue of the jus postliminiiy all his rights except those 
whose existence implied an actual continuity, such as possession 
and marriage.^ Freedom was protected by a praetorian interdict de 
libero homijie exhibendo, which prevented, like the habeas corpus of 
English law, arbitrary detentions. 

Roman citizenship was acquired by birth, naturalization, and 
enfranchisement. In order that a child should be a citizen by birth, 
it was necessary that the father be a citizen at the time of con- 
ception and that the marriage {connubiuTn) should have been per- 
formed with all the legal forms. Without justae nuptiae the 
children assumed the condition which the mother had at the time 
of their birth. It followed from this principle that a woman 
reduced, as the result of a judicial sentence, to a state of slavery 
after conception, gave birth to a slave. Hadrian modified this 
rigorous provision by deciding that a woman free at any time 
during her pregnancy should give birth to a free child. Naturali- 
zation was granted by a law, and later by an imperial ordinance, 
sometimes to an individual, sometimes to a city or a people. The 
Latini and the Latini Juniani could obtain it on fulfilling certain 
conditions or by imperial favor.* 

From citizenship were derived certain rights which the provin- 
cials did not possess, — 

^ Capitis deminutio maxima, media, minima, 

^ Cicero, Topica, 8; Gaius, Inst. i. 129; Diffest, xWx, 15. Ct Jus postliminii, hv Bech- 
mann (Erlangen, 1873). An old law recalled by Plautus, Stichtts, 28-30, declared the marriage 
null and void at the end of the third year of absence : Neque id inmerito eveniet : nam viri 
nostri domo ut ahierunt hie tertius annus, Julianus (in the Digest, xxiv. 2, 6) required in the 
case of the wife of a soldier taken by the enemy an Interval of five years : Sin autem in incerto 
est an vivus apud hostes . , , vel morte pj-aeventus . . . quinquennium. 

• Ulpian, Lib, reg, tit. iii. Cf. Pliny, Eputt. x. 4 and 6. 
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the union ; hence the famous axiom : la pater est quern nupUae 
dernxmstrant The child bom out of wedlock or of a forbidden 
union could plead his maternal filiation, but not the other; for 
in the eyes of the law he had no father, and no one had over 
him the rights of the patria potestas^ which was, much more than 
the natural tie, the true bond of the family. 

The paternal power is an elementary fact derived from 
nature itself, and was supreme in what is called the patriarchal 
period. The Romans expanded it into a political institution ; hence 
its force with this arbitrary race, this people of soldiers, always 
threatening or being threatened, and constrained by the historic 
circumstances of their national life to bring everything under 
discipline, families as well as the state. 

In lawful marriage the father s power laid hold on the child 
from the moment of its birth, and extended even to the right of 
life and death. The new-born infant is laid at the feet of its judge. 
If it is taken up, — that is to say, recognized, — it shall live; if it 
is left on the ground, it is because the father casts it off. In that 
case it is carried away and placed at some cross-roads, where it 
soon dies unless some slave-merchant pick it up in order to sell it. 
The father has his reasons when he thus does violence to nature : 
first, doubts as to paternity, as in the case of the Emperor 
Claudius,^ who ordered his daughter to be cast down at the cor- 
ner of a boundary ; sometimes also poverty, or a family already 
numerous. "Why let beings live who will know only miflfor- 
tune ? " said Cliremes in the Heautontiiaorumenos.^ Feebleness of 
constitution, deformity, brought destruction: Rome required vigor- 
ous soldiers, robust laborers ; and when that requirement no 
longer existed, the fatal practice continued, and is found in the 
second century of our era. 

In the absence of the father, judgment is suspended till his 
return ; the newly born is only provisionally nourished. Some- 
times the father has given his consent before quitting home. 
"" Bring up whatever is born in my absence."^ Strange phraseology I 

^ Augustus caused the child of the second Julia to be killed (Suet., Oct 60), 

^ That is at least the general sense of vv. 634-64. 

* Quod erit gnatum me ahsente tollito. Cf. Plant., Amph. 501 ; Ovid., Met. iz. 678 ; Jnvwial, 
Sat. ix. 84; Statins, Si/h, ii. 1, 7!) ; Tercnt., Andr, 219. This right was still praotiied U tte 
end of the second century : Pater peregre prqficiscens mandavit uxori suae . . . itf jj 
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Citizenship was lost, and with it all civil rights, in the case 
of him who became a slave jure civili, or whom a sentence con- 
demned to hard labor for life and the interdiction of water and 
fire, or else to transportation, — two penalties, formerly of different 
grade, bnt having become equal. Naturalization in a foreign state 
also caused the loss of citizenship; and by foreigners (peregrini) 
the Romans meant individuals and peoples who, while included 
in the Empire, had not the freedom of the city. Even the citizens 
who went away to found a colony underwent the media deminutio 
capitis. 

Thus we see what were the rights of the citizen ; let us now 
enter the family. 

The man of free condition, even though a magistrate, did not 
acquire the full dignity of the citizen until he became the father 
of a family ; for as such only did he possess the rights which gave 
him a sacred character. Then, as head of the family, he was 
priest of the Lares; he had absolute power as husband over his 
wife {inanus)y as father over his children {patria potestas\ as master 
over his slaves (dominica potestas)^ while he himself, responsible 
to no other, was sui juris. The Roman idea was that no authority 
should be interposed between father and son, husband and wife. 
For them the domestic hearth was a sacred asylum, into which 
not even the law's representative could penetrate.^ 

Political history has shown us that the sentiment of personal 
dignity, powerfully developed by this unlimited authority, formed 
in Rome a proud and powerful aristocracy, identifying its own 
greatness with that of the country, and submitting only to the 
laws itself had made. All the destiny of Rome up to the time 
of the Empire was hid in this right of fathers, the civil effects of 
which we shall now attempt to show. 

In order to follow the formation of the family, we must speak 
of the mother before being concerned with the child, and must 
study the rights of the husband before those of the father ; but the 
latter explain the former and oblige us to reverse the natural order. 

The idea which the Roman jurisconsults had formed of mar- 
riage made a certainty of the legitimacy of children born during 

^ Domus tutissimum cuique refugium atque receptaculum (Digest^ xi. 4, 18); . . . de domo 
sua nemo extrahi debet {ibid. 21). 
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the union ; hence the famous axiom : Is pater est quern nuptiae 
demonstrant. The child bom out of wedlock or of a forbidden 
union could plead his maternal filiation, but not the other; for 
in the eyes of the law he had no father, and no one had over 
him the rights of the pati^ potestas, which was, much more than 
the natural tie, the true bond of the family. 

The paternal power is an elementary fact derived from 
nature itself, and was supreme in what is called the patriarchal 
period. The Romans expanded it into a political institution ; hence 
its force with this arbitrary race, this people of soldiers, always 
threatening or being threatened, and constrained by the historic 
circumstances of their national life to bring everything under 
discipline, families as well as the state. 

In lawful marriage the father s power laid hold on the child 
from the moment of its birth, and extended even to the right of 
life and death. The new-born infant is laid at the feet of its judge. 
If it is taken up, — that is to say, recognized, — it shall live; if it 
is left on the ground, it is because the father casts it off. In that 
case it is carried away and placed at some cross-roads, where it 
soon dies unless some slave-merchant pick it up in order to sell it. 
The father has his reasons when he thus does violence to nature : 
first, doubts as to paternity, as in the case of the Emperor 
Claudius,^ who ordered his daughter to be cast down at the cor- 
ner of a boundary ; sometimes also poverty, or a family already 
numerous. "Why let beings live who will know only misfor- 
tune ? " said Chremes in the Heautontiiaorumenos} Feebleness of 
constitution, deformity, brought destruction: Rome required vigor- 
ous soldiers, robust laborers ; and when that requirement no 
longer existed, the fatal practice continued, and is found in the 
second century of our era. 

In the absence of the father, judgment is suspended till his 
return ; the newly bom is only provisionally nourished. Some- 
times the father has given his consent before quitting home. 
" Bring up whatever is born in my absence."® Strange phraseology ! 

^ Augustus caused the child of the second Julia to be killed (Suet., OcU 60). 

^ That is at least the general sense of w. 684-64. 

* Quod erit gnatum me ahsente tollito, Cf. Plant., Amph, 501 ; Ovid., Met. ix. 678 ; JuTenal, 
Sat. ix. 84; Statins, Syh, ii. 1, 79 ; Terent., Andr, 219. This right was still practiaed at the 
end of the second century : Pater peregre prqficiscens mandavU uxori stute . . . itf tt 
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Whatever is bom! — as might be said of the young of animals. 
A son is regarded as useful, — a laborer for the family, a soldier 
for the state, a guaranty that the race shall be perpetuated, a 
pledge that the ancestral worship shall not be suffered to die 
out, that the Sacra Gentilitia shall never lack sacrifices. Hence 
the expression, auctus filiOy " augmented by a son." 

After the law Papia Poppaea^ passed by Augustus, paternity 
was furthermore a title to honors and profits. " Thou hast the 
rights of a father," says Juvenal ; '' that is to say, thou art 
inscribed on the register of the public treasury. Henceforth thou 
canst be an heir, canst inherit legacies of all kinds, canst even 
possess the share reserved for the treasury {dulce caducum) ; ... if 
thou seekest an office, thou shalt be preferred to thy competitors; 
as a magistrate, thou shalt have precedence over thy colleagues." ^ 

Paternity, besides its natural joys, received therefore at Rome 
and in the provinces wherever citizens existed, special privileges, 
— the jus trium liherorum, which those enjoyed who had at least 
three children, or who obtained, by special privilege from the 
Emperor, the right of being considered as if they had. Three 
children, even if born out of wedlock,'"^ gave the Latin woman 
Roman citizenship, and as a consequence a share in the distri- 
butions. This encouraged loose morals ; but the ancients did not 
always possess our refinement of feeling, and the Emperors were 
anxious by all means to recruit that class of free men which 
was daily decreasing.^ 

The birth of a son is a piece of good fortune to be joyously 
celebrated, a happy day to be marked in white. The whole 
house assumes an air of festivity. The door is crowned with 
garlands of flowers and leaves.* " See," says Plautus, " the spring- 
time has come ..." If the family are in mourning, they la}' 

sequioris edidisset foetum . . . necaretur (Apul., Metam. x.). Seneca says (De Ira, i. 15), 
approving it : Portentosos foetus extinguimuSj liberos quogue, si dehiles monstrosique editi sunt, 
mergimus. It is the practice in barbarous times, which still exists in China and Africa. The 
journal of the Missions catholiques related some years ago, according to a letter from the apo- 
stolic prefect of Zanzibar, that the Wazarmos, a tribe in the vicinity of the mission establish- 
ments, throw to the wild beasts infants born on Friday or during the full moon, and those 
afflicted with the least bodily defect. For a sum of from two to five francs these savages 
finally agreed to give up their infants (mbaya) to the missionaries. 

» Sat. ix. 87. See Vol. IV. of this work, p. 136. 

* . . . vtdgo concepti (Ulpian, Lib. reg, iii. 61). * See p. 267, note 1. 

< Trucul. 846. 
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aside their sombre guriiients. The present rejoicing banishes tha 
former lamentation. 

The eighth day is the day of purilication for girls ; for boys 
it is the ninth. This solemnity gives occasion for a famUy re- 
union followed by a repast. The oldest female relative in a loud 
voice expresses good wishes for the newly bom. "It is," says 




pnniFicATioN.' 



IVrsius, * " the grandmother, the maternal aunt, or some pious 
woman, who takes up the infant from its cradle. First with the 
middle finger she rubs the forehead and the moist lips of the newly 
bom with saliva to purify it ; then she strikes it lightly with her 
two hands: and alroiidy in her supplications she has sent forth 
this frail creature with h(?r hopes to the possession of the rich 

' Scene of piirifii-ation hy the lustral wntur. Lupilla, tlaui^htcr of Klarcus Aareliiu, brealci 
off an olive-lirnndi to sprinkle young cliildren, while a priestess dravrs tlio water from tbe 
river wliii-h will ^i-rvc for purification. EnlarKod copy from a coin of &Iarcua Aarelins. 

" Sat. ii. 3!-fle. 
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domains of Liciniua." The ceremony being ended, the name of the 
now purified child is inscribed on the public registers.' 

The child, rich or poor, will preserve a religious respect for his 
birthday, and will observe its anniversary religiously." He will 
invite all the members of his family to this annual festival; and 
flurrounded by this joyous assembly, he will present offerings to 
the Lares and to his own tutelary genius. " Do not expect," says 
sadly the exiled Ovid, " that on my natal day a white robe shall 
cover my shoulders, the altar be garlanded with flowers, that 
incense bum, and that I utter vows and prayers."' On that day 
no victims are sacrificed. It is not permissible that the image of 
death should darken the pure sky. Those who are too poor to 
obtain a white robe, put on at least one that has just been cleansed ; 
and it is common to say of a person scrupulous about his toilet, 
"he is clad as if for a birthday." 

It is also the day for presents. The relatives and friends make 
gifts to one another. A neg- 
lect of this custom is regarded 
as an incivility, and is likely to 
give offence. Inquire of Mar- 
tial on this point. He is in 
disgrace with Sestus for a neg- 
ligence of this kind. He gave 
no present on his friend's birth- , 
day, and Sextus does not invite 
him to the feast. The Em- 
peror does like the other citizens, he receives and gives j and 
since he is the father of his country, the anniversary of his birth 
is a public festival throughout the whole Empire. 

In the families of the great, the newly born child was given 
in charge to a nurse, who from that day became an important 
person in the family, and preserved to her last hour the affection 

■ The Roman had three Danes, Bometimes four. Pmprionim nominum qualuor sunt upeciin', 
laj the grammariana Diomedca and Friscianu?, — PracnomeD, quod nominihwi (jenlltirlui praept- 
niVur, ut Marcui, PvbUia ; nomen, tpiod originem gentis vetfamiliae dedarat, ul Porliua, Corne- 
lius ; cognomeo eit quod aniuscujutque proprium eil, ut Cato, Scipio ; ^nomen est quod 
s eoi/nominibua adjici lolel, ex aligua ra'ione vet viHute quaesilum, ut est A/ricanut, 




I MTTBHR (after a rab-reliefI. 



' See above, p. 422, Hadriaa'e letter to his mother. 
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of him whom she had brought up. Pliny and Dasumius bequeath 
to their nursea a small house, a field, some slaves, with the flock 
of sheep, the necessary farm implements, and a small capital tu 
work with; Domitian gives to his a villa on the Via Latina. On 
her part, the nurse, always the favorite servant, is faithful and 
devoted until death. When everything is falling to pieces, when 
the friends of yesterday flee in terror, she is there by the blood- 




BCENR AT SCHOOL.' 



stained corpse ; it is she who saves from the Gemoniae the 
remains of Nero or the last Flavian, and conveys them secretly 
to the ancestral tomb. 

Not all matrons relinquish to a slave or a freedwoman the 
charge of nursing the child. Sixteen centuries before Rousseau, 
Favorinus had urged the mother's duty as nurse, and inscriptions 
prove that the ancient philosopher had, like him of modem 
times, gained over at least some women to this first duty of 
motherhood ^ 



' After a painling at Herculaneum : cf. Rich, Diet, den Ant. ron 
' Aulus Golltus. ](ii. 1: Orelli, No. 2.677: . , . quae JUiot »ww 
Mommsen, Inter, regni Ifeapol. No. 1,092. 
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Meanwhile the child grows. Good masters are given him, and 
the father tries not to set him too bad an example. It is a Roman 
satirist, Juvenal, who wrote 
these words, the supreme rule 
in education : Maxima debetur 
puero recerentia. We must re- 
spect the child, and take care 
that in his daily haunts noth- 
ing shameful be seen or heard.' 
We are accustomed to think 
that there is in an infant's 
cradle some gentle and benefi- 
cent influence bringing peace 
into a troubled household or 
driving away bad practices, and 
we like to believe that this 
thought ia of recent date ; it is 
as old as this bitter censor, and 
existed in the minds of many 
of his contemporaries : " If thou 
art concocting any guilty proj- 
ect, the sight of thy son will 
stop thee."' The education was 
generally of a manly sort, with 
less of that weak indulgence 
which in our days so often 
makes the child a domestic ty- ' ' '' 
rant.' The discipline at home ^q^, 
prepared for the discipline of 
the state, and respect for the lather 1 
trate and the law. 

At about fifteen or sixteen puberty ia reached ; ^ the boy lays 




to respect for the magis- 



> Sou s 



■.47. 



* Juvenal, Sat. ziv. 49 : Peecaturo obsttt libifilivs in/ara. 

* Longe ab adientatione pueritta removenda est ; audial verui 
temper ; majorilna agsurgat (Sen., De Ira, ii. 21). 

* Small bronze figure in the Museum of the LouTre. 

* Legal puberty, 6xed at seventeen in the most ancient law, w 
foorteea for boys and twelve for girls (Macrohius, Salum. i 



9 under the Empire lowered 
17). It was the age fixed 



at Genetiva (cap. scriil.) for the end of minority; confirmed by Justinian in Code, v. €0, !t. 
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PtAYISO AT HOOP (TROCHUS).' 



aside the praetexta, hangs his gold or leathern biiJta aroun^m^ 
neck of one of the Lares, and bids 
farewell to his boyish amusements, 
his games with nuts, the top, the 
swing, the hoop, the stick which has 
served him for ten years as a horse; 
he assumes the toga vtriHs and be- 
comes a citizen. From tliat day 
Propertius, Ovid, Perseus, Seneca, alt 
date their existence. Then they be- 
gan to feel themselves men, at liberty 
to go about the city frei^ly. Coming 
to that point in their lives whence 
various roads diverge, each one at- 
tractive and fuU of promise, they 
stop a moment, then make ihrar 
choice. The epoch has left a durable impression on their minds, 
and through their lives memory, with joy or with regret, often 
recurs to it. 

The assumption of the toga virilis takes place yearly on the 
16th before the kalends of March {17th February), at the time of 
the Liberafia, or feasts of Bacchus, " the ever-youthful god, whose 
name is Liber." ^ To the prestige of religion is united the impres- 
sive gravity of a reunion of all the members of the family. To 
propitiate the gods, the youth passes the last night of his childhood 
covered, like a bride on the eve of her nuptials, with a white 
material and a safFron-colored sort of network. Is it not indeed a 
betrothal which is now about to be made, — the indissoluble union 
of the new citizen to the city ? 

In the morning, the whole family having met, the father or 
nearest male relative delivers to the youth the toga called jmra, 
because it is white and without the purple border which the prae- 
texta has ; libera, because it frees him from the restraints of boy- 
hood ; virilis, because it makes him a man and a citizen. This 
robe is assumed in the presence of the household gods, who 
are invoked : Ante deos libera sumpta toga, says Propertius.* Then 



i After Winckelmann, Man. anl. ined. i. 19S. 
" Ovid, FaMi, iii. 773 et seq. 
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maturity, or even had been invested with the honors of magis- 
tracy. In cases of crime he was their judge, to the exclusion of the 
public tribunals; and the strictness of the early Roman morals 
insured the punishment of the guilty, while at the same time 
natural affection prevented abuse. 

Under Augustus a father pi-onounces a sentence of exile against 
his son,^ and another condemns his to be scourged to death ; a 
third, in Hadrian's reign, himself acts as executioner. Thus the 
ancient law existed even under the Antonines; but already public 
sentiment was opposed to it, and legislation supports public sent- 
iment. The populace avenged the first of these homicides by 
killing the perpetrator : this was only a riot ; but in the second 
case the Emperor himself intervened and condemned the father 
to transportation. According to a fragment of Ulpian, the father, 
in the third century, possessed only the right to take his son 
before the public judge.^ If he unjustly refused or neglected to 
find a wife for his son, a Julian law authorized the magistrate 
to compel him to do so;^ and a rescript of Antoninus prevented 
him from breaking up the new family, taking away the paternal 
right of forcing the son to repudiate his wife.* Lastly, Trajan 
compelled any one who ill-treated his child to emancipate him.* 
Yet the right of correction still existed, and the child, always 
subject to the paternal power, never could institute an action for 
damages against his father. 

If the father had the right of killing, much more had he the 
right of selling, his child. As regards the sons, the paternal 
power was exhausted only after three successive sales ; as regards 
the daughters, one sale sufficed. However, the father who had 
once consented to the marriage of his son was considered as no 
longer having this power over him. This right under the Empire 
could be exercised only in case of absolute necessity, — as a means, 
for example, of avoiding the exposure of the child. 

^ Sen., De Clem. i. 14. 

* Digest^ xlviiL 9, 5. Inauditum Jilium pater occidere non potest ; sed accusare eum apud 
praesid, prov, debet (Ulpian, in Digest^ xlviii. 8, 2). 

* Digesty xxiii. 2, 19. Severus obliged the father to give a dowry {Ibid,) ; likewise for the 
daughter. 

* Paulas, ▼. 6, sect. 16 : Bene concordans matrimonium separari a patre divus Pius 
prohibuit. 

* Digest f xxxviL 12, 6. 
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Hut ill in lutcA'i^.hiiy of ton fx^urred. The number of slaves was 
lilwiiyH (;otiHi(l(fr;il)l<;, and their recruitment arose not only at the 
4!X|H*nH0 of th(} Barharians, hy slave trade or by prisoners of war; 
IJm! Kinpin: hupplifMl a large number of them. We read in authors 
Hiid on n)oninn(!ntH the names of numbers of freedmen of Greek 
and AKJatid origin, the greater part of whom must have been 
rhildn^n of fnje condition who had been carried off by pirates and 
hrigandH, or hold by their parents on account of poverty.^ This 
trairu*. wan not at that time so odious as it seems to us. Thanks 
to tho amelioration of manners, many slaves had an existence 
hcnrc.t'ly dilTi*ring from that of our domestic servants. A great 
\\\i\\\y of them rcgaincul their liberty and many added fortune 
to it MS wril ; the freedmen tilled up every career.^ The sale of 
a c'hild might thiMTfore be for the family and for itself a fortu- 
nalo aet, which, not causing too great a violation of natural 
instincts, nnist have been frequent even in Italy. The great 
alimentarv instit\ition of the Antonines furnishes a proof of this, 
siueo its purpose was to prevent i)oor parents from selling their 
ehildren. 

As i\ uuMus of gain, the child under the father's power was 
assiuiilatiHl to the slave; he earned monev for his father, and could 
kct^p tiothing for himself. Only when he lived separately and 
pnicliscd a ilitYoivnt trade, the father usually gave him a certain 
amomit of pix^ivrty. whivh the son could use freely, without its 
being his own. ronscquenilv ho was unable, except with the 
father's permission* to si^l it, and in no case could he dispose 
of it b\ will 

riu^ svM). b.vn\c\or. ob:aint\l lull lo^ral ownership by means of 
the ivu \^b;,;;nv\l t\M* r.:i'i:avv s^rxlvV \ ;-/.;.'."..'•; c-jj^^reHA"), which he 
\\^\\\x\ diNjsNO ,' V\ \\ ;y. cxi'v. duriv.c V.'.s ».wn lifetime, and the 
lathN^N \^<!;\ \\.;> ov/.\ v \; *.v.Sx\:, a: :l.e <or/s d«:ath, in default of 
•ux !\ vJ;>|s^n;,-., VN l.;,s'v '/..; siiv.-: rv/.t> w^.rv applied to the 
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salaries of public offices (peculium quasi castrense). Finally, by 
a grave modification of the father's absolute right over the son's 
property, the son could have his father's will cancelled " for 
neglect of paternal duty," which opened a claim of intestacy 
whereby the son regained his rights.^ 

As regards obligations, the son's debts were chargeable on 
himself; only the action was in fact suspended till he possessed 
property of his own. This rule admitted but one exception, — that 
for a money loan. Under Claudius, a law cancelled loans made to 
a son without the father's consent. The latter was not even able 
to make a deed of gift to his son; still, it became valid if at his 
death he did not revoke it. 

The delinquencies of a son put him under personal obligation 
towards those whom he had injured. The latter had the choice 
either to bring an action against him when he had a peculium^ or 
to bring against the father an actio noxalisj which forced him to 
deliver up the culprit. The noxae deditio was equivalent to a 
surrender of the son into temporary slavery ; but when the injured 
party was indemnified by the labor of the noxae dati, the latter 
could demand from the praetor his liberation. 

Roman families preserved as a sacred inheritance their name, 
their domestic sacrifices, and their traditions. Each generation trans- 
mitted this pious legacy to its successor ; and in case there were 
no children, the law authorized the head of the family to take a 
son by adoption, — preferable, says the Emperor Hadrian, to a son 
bom in marriage, since the one is chosen freely, and the other is 
received from chance. 

This power arose naturally from the pairia potestas^ which was 
the basis of civil legislation. It would have been illogical to refuse 
to the father, the master of the fortune, the liberty, and even 
the life of his son, the right to grant to a stranger a place by 
the side of his children at the domestic hearth. But under the 
influence of religious ideas, which in the first ages had great 
strength, ancient society valued the purity of blood and did not 
approve the admixture of races; so the law had at first restrained 

^ By the querela inofficiosi testamenti {Inst. ii. 18, prooem, and Digest, v. 2, 2). The Lex 
Falddia, of the year 40 b. c, authorized legacies to the extent of only three quarters of the 
estate, the other fourth heing reserved for the natural heirs {Inst. ii. 22 ; Gaius, Inst. ii. sects. 
225-227). 

VOL. V. 34 
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this right within the narrow limits which Cicero discloses to us.* 
Yet even the form of adoption which he opposes, that of Clodius, 
a patrician and senator, adopted by a plebeian young enough to 
have been hi.s son, proves that the ancient limitations were even 
then no long(3r observed; and there remain very few of them in 
the new law. After the Lex Canuleia^ religious motives, quoLe 
ratio (jcncnim ac dujnitatis^ quae sacrorumj had by degrees given 
place to simple considerations of equity and propriety.* Ulpian 
recognized even that a citizen can adopt, by the solemn form of 
adn)gation, several persons, when he has just motives for doing 
so, — a very wide expression, which leaves a liberty to the person 
adopting, (examples of which we have seen in some of the 
Emperors."* 

The adopted son inherited the name and the domestic sacrifices^ 
and had, relatively to the patrimony, all the rights of an heir 
by birth. He was not, however, allied to the whole family, but only 
to the head of it and to those who pertained to him by the bond of 
agnation. For example, the daughter of the adoptive father becomes 
the sister of the new son, and Ciinnot marry him. 

There were two sorts of adoption, — that properly so called, and 
adrogation. The former was employed in the case of children 
still held under the paternal power (aUeni juris); the latter in 
the case of citizens who were their own masters (^wi ^'um). In the 
former ease, the contract, after being privately made between the 
two fathers, the natural and adoptive, must be completed in 
the presence of the child, who might express a contrary desire. 
The father alone had the right to effect the transfer of his son, 
with the tacit or verbal consent of the latter, into the strange 
family ; but the power of a guardian did not extend so far. 
Besides, the adoption was not irrevocable : the son whose father 
found himself in consequence deprived of an heir could return by 
a fresh adoption into his own family. 

AVhen two heads of families had agreed upon the conditions 
of an adoption, if thev were living at Rome they went to the 
court of the urban praetor : if in the provinces, before the 

^ Prv D'.^mc, 13, U. * See VoL U pw 544- 

» Cf. in P .>-:-. i. 7, 17: and Aul. Gellius, v. 19. 

* See a*cv^e, pp. 4'il e: <e'i. Even the spadj could adopt (Gaiofl; L lOQ*^ 
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duumvirs or the governor. They sent for the libripens, a sort of 
public officer appointed to preside at the conclusion of every con- 
tract of sale. He came, bringing his balance and accompanied by 
several scribes. The future adoptive father made known his 
intention and the name which he wished to give to the one 
adopted. The natural father declared his consent to it and his 
cession of his rights over his son to the contracting party. By 
a legal fiction the child was bought by his new father, who 
struck the balance and gave a small coin as the price of what was 
sold to him. Immediately the son was purchased he was eman- 
cipated, and came by that same act under the paternal power. 
The sale was repeated three times, in order that the father might 
lose all his rights over him. Then took place the in jure cessio, 
a claiming of property, which was a legal fiction serving as a con- 
clusion to many civil acts. In this particular case the property 
transmitted was the patria potestas. The act, drawn up by the 
scribes and entered on the public registers, was signed by five 
witnesses of adult age. On the completion of these formalities the 
child became a member of the new family. 

The ceremony of adrogation consisted in asking the consent of 
the people, assembled in the comitia under the presidency of a 
member of the college of priests, who was required to inform 
himself as to the motives for the adoption.^ Women, not having 
the right of being present at the comitia, could not be adopted 
in this way. As for the people, they were represented by some 
idle or curious persons who were present at this solemnity, the 
announcement of which had been posted up three nundinae 
previously ; i. e., during twenty-seven days at least. 

The adopted man had sometimes children of his own; they 
and their goods passed with him into the power of the adoptive 
father, who became at the same time father and grandfather. It 
is ascertained that the person to be adopted is at least eighteen 
years younger than the adopter, in order that the fiction of 
paternity may be possible, and the contracting parties solemnly 
affirm that they desire, the one to assume the rights of a father, 
the other to accept the duties of a son. Then the priest asks : 

1 Cic, Pro Domo, 13, 14; Aul. Gellius, v. 19. 
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** Uoiiians, do yon consent to the ratification of the contract?" The 
|MM»|)lo n^sponcl by the mouth of their thirty lictors, and the adop- 
tion is eoinplrtcj. Once more the perpetuity of a family is secured, 
ami I'enatrs which will not fail of their accustomed sacrifices. 
Auf^nstns a<l<)i)t(!(l the two sons of Agrippa per assem et lihram^ 
and Tihrrius hy a lex curintu.^ 

This pHMMM'ding in the eomitia, in ancient times necessary to 
ostalilish a new family, was under the Empire replaced by an 
imperial res(M'ipt. so that adrogation, previously impracticable for 
women, as we h:4ve sai<l, became possible when once a letter 
of the Kmperor was sullieient. They were not competent them- 
selves either to adopt or to adrogate, because they did not possess 
the paternal pow(»r; but by a special indulgence the Emperors 
allowed them to adopt a child, "to console them for those they 
had lost/*' 

The adn\iration im using a eitizen in full possession of his rights 
ysiii jurist, togetlier with his property and all persons subjected to 
his /),>,V>7.y>\ to pass into another's power, he became alieni juris. 
This ehaucv of status eonstituted the miiiima capitis deminufiOj for 
it entailed the K\<s of the riixhts of airnation and of inheritance 
tVoni an intestate father: it ]mt an end to the right of patronage, 
of usitfrurt. and extiuiruished debts. Whv? Doubtless because 
the Koraan iuvisv\Misr.l:s. with :he i:r.plaeable rigor of their logic, 
recH\l<\l tlie v'l^auo' *m' taiuiiv a^^ a sor: of new birth, creating a 
new ]vrsvMi. a r,ow e\is:e'.uv. Ve: in the long run, on equity 
assevriiiii i:s iv.lV.'en*v in :lv.s as i:i o:her ouesiionsi, he who had 
su^':v.i;ted io :l;i< e;i:v.:r.r,v..^r. v^l* s:^';:;:s nv;vin\l <ome of the rights 
whitV, il..^ e.r.'.x *ri:i>'av.v^v. i'.;v.iiv, V.::r.. Ai^d his creditor some 

1*1^^ "iv,., vr..!". *.\"\x,' >xV.;o>. ar.^s;' fr.'r.i rt legal marriage and 

.';,\, y;..*-^ .l:v^■•; h-)iio^u>3 was acqoired 
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also over illegitimate children by legitimization of concubinage.* 
It might exist throughout the father s life, but was lost in case 
the son passed into the power of a third party, in case he wen^ 
emancipated, or in case the father or son ceased to be a citizen; 
for the patria potestas^ arising from a law peculiar to the Romans, 
jus civile^ could not follow them under a foreign law, jus gentium^ 
even when it existed in the national legislation of certain peoples, 
as in Gaul and among the Galatians.^ Lastly, in his public rights 
and as a citizen, the son was perfectly independent of the father; 
he voted, served in the army, held office, even a guardianship, in 
full liberty, and except by testamentary disinherison he had a 
right to the patrimony.^ 

We see that in the Roman family there was made allowance 
both for conservatism and for progress. By the civil authority 
of the father, it became a conservative force ; but the political 
liberty of the son kept it from becoming blindly obstructive. 



11. — Husband, Wife, and Kindred. 

The condition of the son explains that of the mother. " 1 
bewail my poverty," sadly exclaims the miser in Plautus ; " you 
see me with a grown girl on my hands, without dowry, whom I 
cannot portion off to any one." * This lament was frequently 
to be heard at Rome ; money determined many marriages there, 
as it does in societies where there is more talk of sentiment. 
Horace is displeased at this ; he complains that " Queen Money ,^ 
when she gives a spouse with an ample dowry, seems to give 
at the same time beauty, nobility, friends, and conjugal fidelity." 
Saint Jerome employs his advantage as a religious teacher to 
depict more forcibly these mercenary marriages. He says, "We 
buy a horse, an ass, or an ox, only after a careful examination of 
their merits and defects; but a woman is taken with closed eyes. 
Is she violent, foolish, ungracious, offensive, what does all that 

^ So for soldiers' children who had obtained the honesta missio. 
' Caesar, De bdlo civ. vi. 19 ; Gains, InsU i. sect. 55. 

* Gains, ibid. iL 128. ^ . . . DaU cassam atque inlocabiUm (AultU. 189). 

* Regina Pecunia {Epist. I. ri. 87). 
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matter ? This will be known after marriage." ' On the other 
hand — and this still belongs to our history — a girl without fortune 
may continue a long time in the paternal home, unless her beauty 
strikes some disinterested young man. That is rare, but not with- 
out example; accordingly, Venus is greatly honored by anxious 
mothers.^ From afar they perceive her temple ; they address sup- 
plications to her that she would send their daughters seductive 
charms, and they exert themselves in a thousand ways to make 
the girl beautiful. '* Look at the mothers ! " says Chaerea ; " they 
are fully occupied in lowering their daughters' shoulders, in draw- 
ing in the waist to make them look slender. Is there one of them 
who is inclined to be stout, the mother immediately exclaims: She 
is an athlete I and diminishes the girVs meals until, in spite of 
constitutional tendencies, she has rendered her daughter as thin as 
a spindle.''^ But all are not such as this, the type of mothers as 
depicted in comedies. Some there are, and they form the majority, 
who teach their daughters to spin wool and weave garments. The 
young girl of good family studies, in school or imder private mas- 
ters, the two literatures. Greek and Latin, with special attention 
to reading the poets. She is also taught music, singing, dancing ; 
and these accomplishments, says Statins, help to find a husband.^ 

At last a lit ting man presents himself, who is neither a relative 
of prohibited degree nor a foreigner, — two peremptory obstacles, 
although the former did not prevent the union of Claudius with 
his niece Agrippina;'* and the senatus-consultum passed for this 
Km]>eror gained even the force of law. 

However, if the foreigner has been able in any way to obtain the 
rights of a Roman citizen, his ease falls imder the common rule, — 
JiistiU sifiit nifpfitir t/ua^ii cins Iiomani contraliunt,^ '^ I give up to 
you my dear daughter,'' says the father: - and may it be happy for 

* {^w^u'uvi.juf ri'ii tsr (.4,/ Jorhuivv, iii. 4*2i\ edit. Hasse). 

* I •*.."•".» 7\n'f r ^♦luxonal. Si?', \. iSSV 

* N.;;vN. iii. ;^ »;;?. Tf. i>\i.K As n..:'. iii. ,si.v ami Pliny, Epist. V. xtL On raligiou 
fo»iiix;iK tluMV wiMV oftoii ol\oir> of K\\s a:ul jiirls. Stv Siiot., Oc'nr. 100; Orid, TrisL iL SS; 
riin\. /'.-..v". IV. \i\. 

* riio oasos pn^hilntv^rx ot marria^\^ wori^ n::moT\v,iji. ; thoy aiwo from kinship or 
tioir riuis. a sonator >i*as \;nal\o to iv.arry a :"nH\hvoman : a pianlian his ward; I 
Havlv)ri:)n ; a >ro\i'rnor a w*>n\,-\n of 1^^ l^rovinl'l^ 

■ 
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me, for you, and for her." These words do not as yet make an 
irrevocable promise; the engagement becomes legal only after the 
ceremony of betrothal. 

The time regarded as most favorable for this ceremony is the 
first or second hour of the day ; i, e., six or seven o'clock A. m. 
The family and friends have assembled at early dawn in the pater- 
nal home, and in their presence the future bridegroom renews his 
request to the father, who consents to it. Given in the presence 
of many witnesses, this consent has legal force, and the young man 
who afterwards desires to withdraw can be prosecuted by the 
parents of the girl.^ Nevertheless a contract is most frequently 
drawn up, which is signed by those present. Henceforth the union 
is made certain, and the titles of son-in-law and father-in-law are 
already employed. In fact, all the parties interested have given 
their consent: the girl has been asked if she places any impedi- 
ment to the fulfilment of the contract, and her silence is regarded 
as consent.^ The two are now betrothed. As a pledge of love 
and fidelity, the young man gives the girl an iron ring without 
ornament or jewels, — a symbol of the austerity of the conjugal 
bond. The affianced places it on the third finger of the left hand, 
which is considered to have direct connection with the heart.® 

The preliminary contract being signed and provisional agree- 
ments made, the marriage day is fixed. The interval between the 
betrothal and the wedding is generally somewhat long; besides, all 
days are not propitious. Thus the month of May is fatal, on 
account of the LemurcUia. '' There are days," says Ovid,* " when 
neither widow nor virgin may light the torch of Hymen ; she who 
is married at this time will shortly die." And the common people 
had the saying : " No good woman marries in the month of May.'' 
The month of June, on the contrary, is favorable, but only after 
the ides; that is to say, the first twelve days are unlucky. This 
Ovid tells us; and he understands from no less a person than the 
wife of the flamen dialis that it is necessary to wait until the 

^ The action for damages permitted to the father disappeared early ; but the man was 
regarded as infamous who, notwithstanding an existing promise, contracted a fresh engagement. 

* Digesty xxi. 1, 11, and 12; Ulpian (ibid,, 12, sect. 1) makes a restriction which Paulus 
under title 2, fr. 2, does not uphold. Cf. Cod. v. 4, 12, and Accarias, i. 147. 

* Pliny, Hist, not. xxxiii. 12; Juvenal, Sat. vi. 25 ; and Digest, xxxiv. 1, 86, 1. 
^ Fasti, y. 487 et seq. 
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TWntr huH carric;d to llie sea all the filth from the temple of Vesta. 
Now it appctarH that the Tiber cannot accomplish this until the 
I'ith of .iiiiKf. 'I'he kahmds of July are also forbidden days, and 
the day next following tlu; kalends, the nones, and the ides in 
itiirh month, and tluj entire month of February. 

Before the marriage, sacrifices are offered to Juno, Venus, and 
th(* (iracciH. 'I'he father makes presents to his daughter, and his 
friciuds aid him in doing things handsomely ; thus Pliny sends fifty 
thousand sesterces to Quintilian. But the bridegroom's liberality 
is f(jti(»n»d by a law arising from custom, which will not suffer 
conjugal aflVction to lu^ impaired by motives of interest; the bride 
nnist love iicr iiushand for himself alone. On the eve of the mar- 
riages tlu^ iiual contract is drawn up;* the dowry, the times of 
paymcMit. art* stated in it. (Jenorally, in a good family, the daugh- 
ter riH'i'ives a million sesterces, — a dowry which a petty French 
stockbroker would scarcely accept. It is the amount that Augustus 
gives ti> llortalus to enable him to take a wife, and tliat Messalina 
gives to Silius that he may marrv her. It is true the Empress 
bn>ught with lu'r an expectancy of empire or death.^ 

In early tiuies the young girl went on the night before her 
nuirriagi\ accompanieil by some aged female relative, to take the 
auspices in a neighboring temple, for the sake of propitiating the 
v>hIs rilumnus and ricuuuuis. Liiter, the diviners, interested in 
keeping up this us;\ge, protitable to themselves, were accustomed to 
e\Muc in ilu' morning and bring the auspices to the house. 

When the contract of nurriaire, or in^trumtntum dotalium^ has 
Kvn acceptcvK and the consent of the bridegroom and bride and 
of their respvvtivo kindrevl given, the marriage is legally completed; 
no civil v»r ivligiv^us au:liority is turthor invoked, except in patri- 
cian v.:,:rvi,t4;vs, N\::icli :hc i\ tiritox maxiir.us and the flamen dialis 
^.vv.scvi i:c Vn .1 Sxic'.icicc. T-.c :vv.:vs -.r.d vereniouies which accom- 

Avw'-v. !:^ :.' :/..^ \:\y, :/.o w".:V .ukv.ow'evi^cv-s Jfc master in her 
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allows only the face to be seen, is the usual ornament of the flamen's 
wife, to whom divorce ia proliibited ; the white tunic represents 
virginity ; the head-dress raised in the form of a tower, almost 
like that of the vestals, with a javelin which runs through it, 
indicates that the wife is in submission to her husband ; the chap- 
let of vervain is the symbol of fecundity ; and the girdle of wool 
wliich is tied round her waist betokens lier chastity. 




HFR FACE WITH THE Ft.AMMEUM.' 



Thus adorned, the bride is placed on a seat covered by the 
Bkin of a sheep which was slain in sacrifice ; the bridegroom is 
seated by her side on a similar seat ; both have their heads veiled. 
After having offered milk and honeyed wine to the gods, the 
pontiles maximus gives the wedded pair the sacred cake (far) to 
eat, joins their hands, confiding the woman to her husband's good 
faith, who is to be her friend, guardian, and protector. 



1 Baa-rellef In tbe Louvre, &fter an antique of the Villa Albani 
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The appearance of the star Venus in the sky is the signal for 
departtire to their new abode. Before the bride leaves the home 
which sheltered her infancy, the father takes the auspices, then 
hands her over {tradiUo) to those who will be her new family ; for 
he alone can break the bond which attaches his daughter to the 
ancestral hearth and the protection of the household gods. How- 
ever, there is a pretence of snatching her from the paternal thresh- 
old, in commemoration of the rape of the Sabiues. Children of 




OEMTI CONDrCTIXO TITF ItRIDR AND BRIDROROOM. WROSR ICEADB ARE VBtUtD,! 



patrician descent, wliose parents are still living, escort her, two 
of them holding her by the hand, the third going before her and 
driving away the malevolent spirits with a torch of white pine. 
Two others follow her. carrying a distaff, a spindle, and in an 
osier basket all the instnimcnts for feminine work. Four married 
women, bearing pint^ torches in their . hands, form part of the 
procession. 

When they reach the conjugal home, the bridegroom, standing at 
th(' threshold, asks her who she is; and she replies: "Where you 
ai-e Caius, there am I Caia." They present to her the Instral 

1 r:ani<^> from the Jlnrlborougli Collection, published by Winckelmaiin in his fiitoJM 4» 
earl, and by WicM-Ier nnil Miiller. .I'W De«l-n,a!er, vol. ii. pi. liv. No, 683. 
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water and a lighted torch ; tihe sprinkles herself with some drop» 
of this water, a sort of purifying, and she touches the torch, which 
is then quickly put in a safe place for fear that evil-disposed 
persons should use it for malevolent purposes. Before enterinj,' 
she nibfl the jambs of the door with a little pork fat in order 
to keep ofF baleful spells.* Her companions Uft her in their arms 
to prevent her touching with her foot the threshold sacred to 
Veata, the virgin goddes-s and the bridegroom throws nuta to 
the boys, by which he means that he gives up their games. The 
bride has already bidden adieu to her girlish years by devoting her 
dolls and playtbingH to the divinities who had protected her 
infancy.' Around the hearth are the ancestral images and those 
of the household gods. The newly married there offer a sacrifice 
and break the cake of flour (far), to eat it together. Henceforth 
the wife is associated in the domestic worship of her husband ; 
according to the beautiful expression of the Roman jurisconsult, 
she enters into participation witli him in all things, ... 

divine and human. The gods and the deceased mem- ijf^M 
bera of the husband's house become the gods and the 
venerated ancestors of the wife. 

Seated then on a wool fleece, which is to remind 
her that she must be occupied with the distaff and 
spindle, the bride receives a key. the symbol of house- 
hold sway, which is to be her lot. and the bridegroom 
bunds her on a silver platter some gold pieces."^ The 
whole family take part in the supper, which conies to 
an end by the distribution to the guests of musiaceae 
cakes mixed with sweet wine and baked with laurel- 
leaves, whicli they carry away as a wjuvenir of the 
wedding. 

The following day is also observed as a festival. jointbd 
A banquet gathers the whole family again, after which 
the husband and wife are left to their domestic life. Was it Ijkelv 



■ AmoDS <lic Wallac^hiani of Acamu)i&, junt »» ihc bridv JR About to crm* the threiholil 
of ber new homp, kUu it prcrenled with buttor or booey, with which she bennean the door, 
iodicktiiig lhu9 thmt her comiDi; will bring kindoe*! ud joy lo the houM: Uxor dicUtirab 
ungtndit potlihut (lleoxe;, Lt Mont Oti/mpt el rAnirnimie, )i. 27K). 

* Vtneri donatae a rirgtne pupae (I'eri., Sal. u. TO). 

* Juvensl. ^S'cif. vL 204. * After Becq dv Fou(|tiUrM. /.ex Jnu dtt oncwiu, p. SS. 
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to be a happy one? We may hoi)e so; but to assert it would 
be venturesome for onci who knows what Roman homes were 
like between the time of the Gracchi and the reign of Vespasian. 
On the day after the wedding the bride assumed the control of 
the house ;^ all, following the example of the husband, now call 
her domina, the mistress, and a sacrifice which she offers to the 
Lares consecrates this assumption of domestic authority. Hence- 
forth she distributes the work to the slaves and looks after its 
execution, without herself doing any servile task, unless the 
family is so poor that they cannot afford a slave; later, she will 
superintend the educiition of the children. After her housekeeping 
cares are over, she takes her seat m the atrium^ in the midst of the 
ancestral images, spins wool like the royal Lucretia, or receives 
there her relatives or her husband's friends. If she goes out, 
public morals ])rotect the young girl of yesterday who is now a 
Roman matron. The inner side of the pavement is given up to 
her ; even the consul stands aside to yield place to her. Too free 
an utterance or gesture in her presence is an offence which the 
law punishes ; and these marks of respect are so ancient that it 
has been usual to trace their origin back to the time of Romulus.' 
This woman so respected is yet held by the law in a strictly 
dependent condition. If she has contracted the kind of marriage 
which gives to the husband the manus^ she is considered as her 
husband's daughter, as the sister of his children; and all the ties 
to her former family are severed in order that the discipline of 
the new family may be the better maintained. The husband has 
over her the most extended right of correction. In serious circum- 
stances he must take the advice of relatives, unless it be a flagrant 
act of adultery, in which case he may take her life. If he does 
not possess the mnnus. he is contented with putting her away ; 
it then falls to the lot of the father or relatives to punish her.* 
These family tribunals, which took cognizance even of murder 
committed by tlie wife upon her husband, were still in use under 
the Emperors.* We have seen that Antoninus placed conditions 

^ In domo viri dominium (Macrob., Saturn, i. 15 ; Digest, xxxii. 41 ; and Orelli, No. 2,668). 
2 Plutarch, Rom. 20 ; Tac., Orat. 28. 

' The state sometimes committed to tliis tribunal the task of punishing crimes committed 
by the wife. Thus, in the case of the Bacchanals, cf. Vol. II. pp. 804 et seq. 
* Tac., Ann. xiii. .'J2. 
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quarrel with your husband; let him love whom, and let him do 
what, he pleases, since you have everything you want at home; 
keep in remembrance the fearful sentence : ' Begone, woman ! ' "^ 
That is the terrible formula which obliges every poor woman to 
swallow her aflEronts and grief. She may bear a son, the source 
of consolation and hope ; the husband perhaps will refuse to acknowl- 
edge the child and cause it to be exposed to perish. Whether 
she love her husband or not, she must go and meet him when he 
comes in, and should she have the strongest suspicions, she dares 
not question him. If she go out secretly, she will be put away; 
thus it was that Sempronius Sophus put away his wife, says 
Valerius Maximus,^ because she was present at the games of the 
circus without previously informing him. While the wife lives 
in this constrained condition, the husband robs her of her cloak 
to adorn his mistress with it. Are you astonished? The poet 
replies: "He does like the rest."^ Like some of the rest, says 
the historian, who, as a faithful picture of society, does not take 
the stage, whereon are represented only the virtues, vices, and 
eccentricities of a few. , 

Let us look into another household. The parts are changed ; 
here the wife is the superior. Haughty, imperious, she makes 
everything yield to her authority; extravagant and luxurious, she 
drives about in her chariot, fills her house with tradespeople and 
creditors. Let her husband pay and be silent. If he speaks : 
^' What ! " says she, " is it not I who have made you rich ? Is it 
not right that I should have some whims?" Yet if she give the 
least pretext for suspecting her fidelity, the husband will put her 
away and keep a part of what she brought him. But she is careful 
in her conduct, and what can he do? Will he go and ask 
for a divorce under the pretext of incompatibility of temper? 
Alas! he would gladly do this; but the law is precise: if the 
divorce is sued for by the husband, the wife, although consenting, 
will withdraw her dowry and the children will remain at the 
father's expense. He must therefore bear his misfortune with 
patience; and he does so, seeking his consolation elsewhere. Thus, 
on the one hand we see a wife tyrannized over, bearing all affronts 
patiently for fear of hearing the words : / foras, mulier ; on the 

1 Plaut., Casina, 178-195. « VI. iii. 12. » Plaut., Asin. 943. 
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other a wife, cross-grained, scolding, extravagant, who torments 
her husband with impunity under the shelter of her fortune.* 
^'The portionless wife is subject to her husband's will; wives 
with dowries are as executioners for their husbands."^ Now as 
there are those who marry much more for the dowry than the 
wife, such men remain married to preserve the former, while they 
bestow curses on the latter. Hence one is unhappy in each house- 
hold;^ without taking into account that the rich woman had, to 
look after her property, a manager {procurator speciosus\ sometimes 
a good-looking fellow, who meddled with all the domestic aflEairs, 
even those of the husband,* — the earliest type of the cicisbeo. 
The poet says what is true as regards Rome, and even for all 
times; but he does not show us the well-managed households by 
the side of the bad, so that his truth, like that of all satirists, is 
also a partial falsehood. 

Incompatibility of temper was the reason constantly alleged for 
a divorce. Moreover, everything was done quietly. The married 
oouple are tired of living united, so they separate; what more 
simple? Each takes back what had been contributed to the 
common fortune and goes to live elsewhere at will. It is said 
that in ancient times a small temple, dedicated to Viriplaca, the 
goddess conciliatrix of marriages, received married people whom 
a difference had separated. There they entered into explanations 
in the presence of the kind goddess, and very frequently became 
reconciled.^ Viriplaca little by little was forgotten; her temple 
became deserted; while many appeared before the praetor to have 
the marriage bond dissolved, as joyous as they had been on the 
day of their betrothal. Sometimes, however, just at the moment 
when the magistrate was about pronouncing their separation, the 
husband, with returning affection, drops the marriage tablets which 
he was about to break and owns himself conquered ; such is Ovid's 
young man, the new Alcibiades, who, seeing his wife enter the 
presence of the praetor, whither he had summoned her, runs to 

1 Dote fretae^ feroces (Plant., Men, 767). 
» Plaut, AuM. V. 526-7. 

* Horace, Carm, m. xxiv. 19; Martial, Epigr. XIL Ixxv. 6, xiii. 12; Juvenal, SaL 
vL 460. 

^ Proc. ccdamistratuSf says Seneca also (^De MatrimJ). Cf. Martial, Epigr, V. IzL 
» Val. Max., II. i. 6. 
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her, embraces her, and exclaims : '- Thy beauty conquers me ! " ^ 
So also Mecaenas, who daily repudiates Terentia and then takes 
her back, so that it is said of him that he had been married a 
thousand times, yet all the while had had but one wife. 

A divorce must be accomplished before seven witnesses, all 
adult Roman citizens, in whose presence the tablets of the 
contract were broken. Repudiation is a less solemn act; the 
matter takes place quietly in the family. The husband assembles 
his friends, states to them his causes of complaint, which they 
consider valid, then announces his intention to the magistrate, 
affirming on oath that his motives are legitimate. He next calls 
in his wife, asks back from her the keys of the house, and says 
to her: "Farewell, take thy fortune; restore me mine." If she 
be absent, he serves her with the notice of repudiation. Some- 
times it is the wife who repudiates her husband ; the form is 
the same : " Take back your fortune ; give me mine." " Why, 
Proculeia, do you abandon your husband in the month of Janu- 
ary ? " writes Martial against a miserly woman who will not give 
her husband a new cloak as a New Year's gift. "This is not in 
your case a divorce, it is a good stroke of business." But we 
know where Martial was pleased to live, and what sort of people 
he liked to see. Besides, this evil, like a good many others which 
the Empire was heir to, had begun under the Republic. Cicero 
already speaks of women " of numerous marriages ; " ^ and the 
first Emperors combated this scandal by diminishing the facilities 
afforded to divorce. A law of Caesar authorized second marriages 
for divorced persons after six months from the date of their separa- 
tion; Augustus made the required interval three times as long. 
But the laws of escheat, urging citizens into marriage for the 
sake of the profit to be drawn from fruitful unions, produced 
many hasty marriages, which were afterwards dissolved, whether 
from the wife's barrenness or because life in common, for which 
both parties were so ill prepared, became unsupportable. 

In order to escape the additional penalties decreed by Augustus 
against celibates, a man took a wife for a little while and after- 
wards dismissed her, and thus for a year was sheltered from the 
law's severities. But although Juvenal considers a good wife 

^ Ovid, Rem, amor, 668 et seq* * . . . Multarum nuptiarum {Ad Attic. XIII. xxix.). 
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as rarer than a white crow,^ and that according to Pliny celibacy 
leads to fortune and power,* the determined enemies of marriage 
have always been a very small minority. With those women who 
counted their husbands by the number of consulships we contrast 
the matron univira^ always so honored because she had but once 
lighted the wedding torch. 

In the East, the wife, shut up in the harem, is a plaything 
very soon despised. In Greece she rises to the dignity of wife 
and mother, but lives in the darkness of the gynaeconitis, which 
envelops and hides her.® At Rome she becomes truly the com- 
panion of her husband. Roman law gives this admirable definition 
of marriage : consortium omnis vitae,^ a sharing of everything, — 
riches and poverty, renown and disgrace, pleasures and sorrows. 
The wife even shares in the official position of her husband; she 
is, like him, of consular rank, most illustrious, if he has obtained 
these titles, and she keeps them after the dissolution of her mar- 
riage ; she is present at festivals., and celebrates the sacra privata 
at the domestic hearth. Her death, as her life, receives public 
homage. She has a solemn funeral ; the procession crosses the 
Forum, and from the rostra whence Cato Major had endeavored 
to restrain " this unconquerable sex,'' ^ one of the near relatives of 
the departed celebrates her birth, recounts her virtues, and often 
recalls the famous examples of the national heroines, — the devotion 
of the Sabine women, Lucretia's chastity, the courage of Clelia, 
the patriotism of Veturia and of the matrons whose offerings filled 
the treasury emptied by the war with Hannibal. 

The Emperors set an example of respect for those whom 
ancient rhetoric treated so badly in the works of the philosophers.* 
Caesar from the rostra pronounced a eulogy on his aunt Julia; 
the wife and sister of Augustus had been invested with tribunitian 
inviolability ; ^ Agrippina " kept her seat before the standards ; " • 

1 Sat. vii. 202. 

2 Orhitatem in auctoritate summa et potentia esse (Pliny, Hist, Nat, xiv. in prooem,y 

^ Cornelius Nepos (m praef.) portrays the difference between the condition of women 9k 
Athens and Rome : Quern Bomanorum pudet uxorem ducere in convivium f Aut eujui mom 
materfamilias primtim locum tenet aedium atque in celebritate versaiur f 

* Digest, xxiii. 2, 1. 

6 See Vol. II. p. 395. 

• . . . Animal imprudenSy ferumf cvpiditatum impatiens (Sen., De Const. 14). 

^ Dion, xlix. 38. « Tac., Ann. xiL 57. 
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and Julia Domna was saluted "Mother of the Legions." Soldiers 
erected a statue to the wife of their general ; all the citizens of 
Lyons to the wife of their governor ; ^ and a severe censor exclaimed 
publicly in the Senate : " They govern our houses, the tribunals, 
the armies."* 

These last-quoted words proceed from a morose speaker, whose 
severity Tacitus moreover was doubtless pleased to exaggerate ; 
it continues none the less true that a Roman marriage gave 
the matron that dignity which has caused her often to be held 
up as an example. The children, the family, the good order of 
the house were gainers by it, for this association " for things 
divine and human " ^ would not suflEer any partition. Away from 
home, the husband will perhaps be loose in morals ; but the matron 
rules supreme at the domestic hearth. Polygamy, permitted even 
at Athens, is incompatible with the idea of a Roman marriage. 

Under the ancient law the woman sui juris, whatever her age 
or condition, whether daughter, mother, widow, or without family, 
remained in perpetual wardship. The spirit of liberty, breaking 
down the old institutions, raised her by slow degrees. Li the third 
century b. c. the organization of the system of dowry formed her 
first step in emancipation. Becoming accountable for property 
to be employed for the expenditures of the family life, every 
husband could say, with one of the characters of Plautus : " I 
have sold my authority for the dowry which I have accepted."* 
Then she had been allowed the administration of her own prop- 
erty not included in the dowry (paraphernalia), and the guardian 
was obliged to accord all the authorizations for contracting, acquir- 
ing, or alienating which the ward demanded, — a circumstance 
, which had already caused Cicero to remark : " Our ancient laws 
intended to put the woman under the authority of a guardian; 
the jurisconsults have put the guardian under the authority of the 
woman." ^ By the laws of Augustus relating to escheat, the mothers 

1 L. Renier, Mel. d'epigr. p. 7. Athens erected a statue to the wife of Ilerodes Atticus 
(C. /. G, 993). 

^ Tac., Ann, iii. 33. • Divini humanique juris communicatio (Digest, xxiii. 2). 

* Argentum accept, dote imperium vendidi (A sin. 74). 

* Pro Mur. 12. When Claudius had supi)ressed the guardianship of agnates, which was a 
strict right exercised by contingent heirs, and the woman could receive from the magistrate a 
guardian (dativus tutor), or could choose one herself (optivus t.), the guardianship was nothing 
more than an onerous burden. 
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of three children were set free from all guardianship ; ' Claudius 
suppressed that of agnates. The guardianship of the father and 
of the patron still existed ; but it is probable that in the 
third centurj' the guardian- 
ship of women sui juris, 
who had reached mature 
age, that is to s;iy twenty- 
five yeai-s, had completely 
ceased. 

As a matter of fact. 
the Roman family, in spite 
of the severity of the laws 
which constituted it. was 
freer than ours, even while 
preserving its strict organ- 
ization. There was liberty 
for property, for the father 
had the absolute right of 
making a will, and the 
wife had full control over 
her dower and her para^ 
pbenialia ; also liberty for 
persons, for tlio married 
couple were not tied for 
__ _ life to one another after 
t deadly injuries or insur- 

t-^-'-M..i '^^ ^ ^.- ^„--,r — -— ■:. -—- - ^ t k-- ■ mountable dislikes. The 
half liberty which they ac- 
quire with us, at the cost 
of a public scandal, stretches the chain, but does not break it, 
and mutilates, sometimes perverts, two lives. Divorce and repu- 
diation without public scandal, as they took place at Rome, left 
to the separated couple the power of establishing new families; 
and if the union had been fruitful, the right of making a will 
permitted giving the children a share of the property proportionate 
to the affection the parents felt for them and to the father's cer- 
tainty respecting his paternity. 

> G&iuB, i. lSO-154. ■ Bas-relief id the Museum of the Loavre. 
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This liberty of the married was even too considerable, and 
this facility of changing family had sometimes deplorable con- 
sequences. If divorce, rendered difficult, had been only a last 
resource in irremediable circumstances, the married would have 
often replaced passion by patience, restrained imprudent words, 
stopped short of culpable acts, to the great advantage of them- 
selves and their children. Marriage is in itself a salutary discipline ; 
but a limited and well-regulated practice of divorce fortifies this 
institution, instead of destroying it, and is a social necessity 
because it is a necessity of nature. Thus Justinian, a Christian 
Emperor, a theologian even, inserted in his Code a whole section 
on divorce. It is only much later, and for reasons foreign to 
social order, that the Church repudiated the principles of Roman 
jurisprudence. 

As a marriage between a slave and free-born woman was impos- 
sible, the child born of these unions was free like the mother, 
and the stain of its paternity became so completely effaced that 
the highest offices were open to the son of a slave.-^ 

One might even assert that a Roman matron held the advan- 
tage over the women of modern times. On election days she 
publicly recommended candidates,^ and was permitted to aspire to 
certain political or sacerdotal honors. The decurions gave her 
the envied title of patron, with all the rights which attached to 
it, and the Flaminica Augustalis ® offered sacrifices on the altars of 
the city, supplicating the gods in behalf of the whole people, as 
the vestals implored them for the Roman world. Christianity 
has not gone so far as that; it has never made woman a priest, 
but it has made her a sister of charity. 

Civil relationship (agnatio) was formed by descent in the male 
line; natural relationship (cognatio), by descent from a common 
ancestor, whatever might be the sex of this person or of the 
intermediate persons. Now the agnates alone formed the true 

^ Digest, 1. 2, 9 : Non interveniente connvbio, (liberi) matris conditioni accedunt (Ulpian, 
Reg. V. sect. 8). 

^ Inscr,from Pompeii (Orelli, No. 3,700). Seneca acknowledges that it was to his aunts 
the most modest and reserved of women, that he owed the quaestorship. . . . Non mores 
obstiterunt quo minus pro me ambUiosaJieret {Cons, ad Helv. 17). 

' Flaminica Aug. A number of inscriptions bear this title. Cf. the Index of Or.-Henzen 
and of L. Renier, Inscr. d*Algirie. 
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family, even should they be twenty degrees removed from the 
common head; they alone had the rights of succession and guar- 
dianship, while the son held to the mother and to her nearest 
relatives no tie of civil law. 

We have just said that in certain respects the matron pos- 
sessed great liberty ; in others she was under very strict rule. As 
a daughter, she was subject to the father; as a wife, to the 
husband; as a widow, she came under the guardianship of the 
agnates, her necessary heirs, and she could not of her own will 
alienate her property. This doctrine appears to us to be strangely 
rigorous ; it is the result of the idea which the Romans had formed 
of the family. This guardianship was not intended to protect 
the woman against her own weakness {fragilitas sexus); its object 
was to secure to the guardian his contingent heritage,^ and to 
the family the integrity of the patrimonial domain. With the 
same idea, the law refused her one of the essential rights of a 
citizen : a woman was unable to make a will, unless she had 
been enfranchised, or, after Hadrian's reign, had obtained the 
authorization of her guardians. Thus is explained how a matron 
could be at the same time very much under control, and yet very 
much honored; for this control was not an insulting precaution 
against her weakness, but a measure adopted in the superior 
interest of the perpetuity of the family. 

Therefore, in order to preserve the race, even when it was 
continued only by adoption, to maintain in the same family its 
name and property, to keep up the manners, the traditions, and 
the rites of its ancestors, the Romans went so far as to disown 
the natural affections, by creating an artificial family from which 
they discarded the variable element. We therefore find in the 
institution of legal relationship at Rome this idea of a strong con- 
centration of the rights of the father and of his male descent, 
which has in all ages formed powerful aristocracies. On this 
point, however, time created a reaction of the spirit of justice 
against the narrow spirit of the ancient gentes; the praetors were 
disposed to replace in the law of succession the civil family by 

^ Gaius, i. 1 15a. The testamentary guardian, — that is, the one given by the father to his 
daughter by his will, — being permitted to be a stranger and not an agnate, had no right orer 
the daughter's inheritance, who then recovered the free disposition of her patrimony. 
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the natural. They succeeded at last in this, but very late ; 
agnation was not definitively suppressed until the year 543 by 
Justinian. 



ni. — FUXERALS AND WiLLS. 

We have mingled customs and laws, family usages with the 
legal prescriptions which constituted the family; we have passed 
in review birth, the assumption of the virile toga, and marriage. 
The funeral rites and the laws of inheritance remain to be con- 
sidered. At Rome the mummies of ancestors were not, as in 
Egypt, brought in at feasts: yet death was a good deal thought 
about. Great care was taken respecting funeral rites: the place 
of one's sepulture was indicated ; often, too, a man built his last 
resting-place.^ We shall see that the members of the most numer- 
ous corporations of the Empire might have styled themselves " the 
fellow-associates in death," since the purpose for which their col- 
leges were founded was to assure to their members a tomb, and 
to the dead man "a perpetual service," when the deceased had 
been rich enough to interest his survivors in celebrating every 
year in his honor a sacrifice or a funeral repast. All this was 
done because the Romans believed that the souls of those whose 
remains had not received the last honors wandered miserably for 
a thousand years on the banks of the Styx;^ consequently there 
was no kind of death more feared than to perish at sea. The 
temples of Isis, Aesculapius, and Neptune were full of ex-votos 
offered by the shipwrecked whom these divinities had saved. " But 
where, then, have the offerings been put of those whom they have 
allowed to perish ? " asked an indiscreet person. 

Even if a man had ceased to have before his mind the fear 
of the Styx, he wished at least that a friendly hand should close 
his eyes. The near relatives met round the dying person, as about 
a man setting out for a very long journey ; and it was a matter 
of pride to him that a numerous family should be present at the 
last hour. Such inscriptions as the following were placed on the 

> Orelli, No8. 3,999 and 4,107. « Hor., Carm. I. xxviiL 
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tombs: "I have had five sons and five daughters; they all closed 
my eyes." 

When the nearest relative had placed his lips on those of the 
dying person to receive the last sigh' and had closed the eyelids, 
it was customary to call loudly three times upon the deceased ; imd 
as he did not answer, his death was then announced in the temple 
of Libitina. Near this temple whatever was necessary for a 
funeral was to be obtained ; like Acheron, it profited by tears. 
Autumn especially, that treacherous season,' brought it a rich 
revenue. Auctumnus . . . Lihitinae quaestus acerbae, says Horace. 
The lihitinari undertook for a fixed charge the whole ceremony. 
If there was to be what we call a first-class funeral, the poUinctores 
came to the house, and after the women had washed the body in 
hot water, rubbed the face with pollen, a sort of flour, embalmed 
the body with spices, then attired it in the ordinary dress, puttin^^ 
on the various decorations which the deceased had gained, and 
laid it in state in the hall, the feet towards the door, to indicate 
the approaching departure. If the family are rich, the deceased 
has an ivory bed with rich hangings, and the house is hung with 
black. Before the door a cypress is set out, being a tree sacred 
to Pluto, for when once cut, it does not grow again ; and at this 
sign priests and worshippers, on the way to some temple to offer 
sacrifice, keep at a distance from the house, where they would 
contract a ceremonial pollution, and thus became unfit to approach 
the altars. 

The lying-in-state lasted seven days ; on the eighth a public 
crier calls the people to the funeral ceremonies, and if the 
solemnity promises to be imposing, the unoccupied attend. The 
bier is borne by the nearest relatives and the friends, or by Uie 
slaves set free by the will ; the last wearing a hat, as a mark of 
their recently gained freedom. 

The procession goes forward with lighted torches, although the 
ceremony takes place in broad daylight; this is in memory of the 
ancient custom of having funerals in the night. The designator 
(our master of the ceremonies), followed by his lictors, arranges the 

> Cic., In Verr. v. 45 ; SneL, Oct 99. 

' TreacherouB at least at Rome. Cf. Horace, ia(. II. vi, 19; Ovid, Met, i. Ill 
pestUetttia (Cacaar, Ve Bella civ. iii. S7> 
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procession.' At the head marches a flute-player, who plays a 
mournful air; behind him the hired mourners, the undertaker's 
slaves, striking tlieir 
breasts, uttering shrill 
cries, and seeming to 
tear their hair. Be- 
tween the cries and 
gestures of despair they 
intersperse songs, and 
sometimes declaim ver- 
ses from celebrated 
poets which have ref- 
erence to the occasion. 
The inhabitants of the 
South, who love the 
ostentation of grief as 
well as the display of 
rejoicing, do not shrink 
from the strange idea 
of praising the dead 
for hire. The funeral 
song, however, Receives 
no one; '-Thourecitest 
a nenia," was a saying 
of the Romans, mean- 
ing that the words 
were labor thrown 

away. We think the same about funeral orations in our own time, 
but we no longer .say it. 

In the procession are carried the spoils wliicli the deceased 
had taken from the enemy, the insignia of the offices held by him, 
the gifts which he had deserved for his courage ; but all these 
marks of honor were reversed, in sign of mouniing. Yet still it 
was a triumph ; and as in the real triumph satirical voices reminded 
him who was ascending to the Capitol of his human weaknesses. 




' Hor., Episl. I. vii. G. 
* M&rble statae found at Pozzuoli, i; 
NapUa {Mm. Barb. vol. i. pi. 68). 



s of the temple of Serapis, and now a 
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SO behind the mourners, exalting to heaven the virtnes of the 
deceased, the archiniime, dressed to resemble him, played the dead 
man's part, imitating his style of speaking and hia manners, and 
exaggerating all his peculiarities.' What we discreetly whisper 
of the virtues and foibles of our departed friend, the Romans said 
aloud uid represented in action : there is laughter by the side of 
tears, that the funeral scene may be a 
complete representation of life. These 
grand processions were a dbplay of 
aristocratic ostentation and also of 
national pride, for the ancestors seem 
to have left their tombs to form 
an escort to him about to descend 
thither. Their images of colored 
wax, dressed in the robes which they 
had worn in their magistracies, were 
ciirried after the bier ; and the pop- 
ulace was confirmed in their respect 
for the noble families of the Empire 
or of the city when they saw in 
every funeral procession their illus- 
trious representatives borne before 
their eyes. " Private momming," 
says Polybius. who had been deeply touched by the imposing scene 
of these grand funerals, " became also a public mourning." 

Behind the dead family came the living one : the sons with 
covered heads, the daughters bareheaded and with dishevelled hair; 
the wife, the mother, dressed in gray ; the relatives, the friends, 
in dark-colored dresses; tbe knights without their gold rings and 
collars. The women smote their breasts, scratched their faces, 
and tore their hair. "Thou wilt follow me," says PropertiuB to 
Cynthia,^ " thou wilt follow me with neck naked and bruised, and 
thou wilt not omit calling my name with a loud voice." These 
wounds, it was believed, pleased the Manes, " who are fond of 
milk and blood." 

' Not even the Emperors were exempted from this parody. See in Suet., Vetp. 19, the 

funeral ot Ve.'^pasian ; 

' Cavsceppi, Rac 




. d'anlich. atal. pt. vi., lloma, 1767. 



» EUff. II. siiL 27-SS. 
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still that of gladiators, who butchered one another before the pile. 
Before becoming a spectacle, these combata had been a religiotiB act, 
an auto-dorfi. 

The ancients were too great lovers of beauty to represent 
death by the hideous skeleton which the Middle Ages ao delighted 
to exhibit. On the sepulchral stone they often placed a beautiful 
statue, recalling the popular belief in that life beyond the grave, 
uncertain and vague like the thoughts in dreams. A genius asleep 
and dreaming was the symbol of death. 
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" The practice of burning corpses," says Pliny, " is not veiy 
ancient in the city ; it owes its origin to the wars which we have 
made in distant countries. As our dead were often disinterred, we 
adopted the practice of burning them."' 

The Romans, believing the soul to be of the nature of fire. 
thought that flame, by a sort of mysterious connection, would 
facilitate its exit from the body; accordingly, they granted the 
honor of cremation only to human beings which had some degree 
of reason or sensibility. "It is not the custom," says Pliny, "to 
cremate infants who have not yet cut their teeth ; " * and he adds : 

' Piuuting on b Greek vase- 

' TerKMiolia in the Museum of the Louvre. 

* Hist. nal. vii. r>5. From the time of Macrobius (fonrth and fifth centnrlea), uorpm 
were no longer crc-m^tted (Saturn, vii. T), ae b«ing a practice contrary to the Cbrbtiail bdiof !■ 
the resurrection of the body. 

* /*»/. rii. 15. 
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" It is an impious act, which would stain a family. They are buried 
at night-time by the light of torches." 




QEMIDS fODND AT FLOBENCE.' 



When the corpse is consumed, the flames are extinguished with 
wine. The nearest relative collects the still heated hones, washes 
thera " in old wine or milk, and dries the humid remains with a 





CINEBART URN8.' 



flax veil;"" he then deposits them in an urn with roses and 
arouiatic plants. A priest sprinkled water three times over those 



* Museum of the Louvre. 

* Museum of the T>auvre. 



• TihuUua, EUg. iU. 2. 
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present to purify them, unless they crossed the ashes of the pile, 
which was another mode of purification, and all the procession then 
addressed a last farewell to the deceased : '' Farewell forever ! 
We shall all follow thee in our turn as Nature shall ordain." ^ 
Lastly, one of the hired mourners or some other person dismisses 
the crowd with this form of words : /, licety '^ You may depart." 

The urn was hiclosed in a tomb, on which an inscription was 
engraved with the name of the departed, the date of his birth, his 
public services {curafus honoriim)^ and sometimes a philosophic sen- 
tence intended for the passers-by : '' Dumb for eternity, I shall tell 
neither my name, my father, nor my actions. I am a handful 
of ashes, nothing more, and I shall never be anything else ; my lot 
awaits you." ^ Or this, " While I lived, I lived well. My perform- 
ance is over ; yours will end soon. Applaud." ^ Or, again, this : 
'* In giving you life, the gods have prepared for you this abode.*^ 
Or better, if the usual sense of the words of the inscription may 
be kept : " Eat, drink ; but the only thing you will carry away 
with vou is the o;ood vou shall have done.'** Threats and male- 
dictions against any who should violate the tomb were also 
inscribed upon it : ''I Aurelius Severus, merchant, have caused this 
sepulchre to be made for myself, my consort, Aurelia Claudia, and 
my very dear children ; if any one dare to place here any other 
corpse, he shall give to the sacred treasury a pound of gold." * 
Thus the imperial treasury was interested in the protection of the 
tomb. In another case it is the city of Philippi which is to 
receive the penalty, — a thousand denarii.^ A poor freedman, 
wishing to protect his wife's sepulchre, says gently to the laborer 
in the adjoining field : '' Be very careful, she is sleeping here." ^ 
All around were planted shrul^s and flowers, in order that the 
soul of the deceased, at those times when it came forth from the 

^ Vergil, Aen. xi. 97, and Servius, Ad A en. iii. 68. ^ Auson., Ep. 88. 

* Orelli, who (juotes this inscription at No. 4,813, doubts its authenticity. 

* Orelli, No. 0,042. Unfortunately, ^I. le Blant is very probably right to give th6 sense 
of bene vivere to the words bene fiicere (Comptes rendus de VAcad, des inscr. 1875, p. 114). 
Yet we shall sec later that beneficence was also a heathen virtue, because it becomes, in a 
state of civilization, a natural virtue. 

^ Ileuzey, Missioji . ''^ Maced. p. 04. 

* Ibid. p. 38; Perrot, Galatie^ etc. p. 7; Bourguignat, Inscr, de Fem;6, pp. 41 ti seq.; 
Bulletin de Cotresp. hcllen, viii. 514. There are hundreds of inscriptions of this sort. 

■^ Orelli, No. 7,403. 
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sepulchre, might be gratified at seeing its laat abode adorned by 
the affection of its kindred. At the season " of violets and roses " 
it was usual to cover the tomb with them, and the dead man 
thanked those who had placed them there. " Ah ! my friends," 
says an inscription at Pompeii, " may the gods load you with 
You also, passers-by, who have stopped for a moment 
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MOKTUABT INBCRIPTIOII ON A ROMAX STBLA.^ 

before the tomb of Fabianus, may the gods protect you both going 
and returning! And you who bring me chaplets and flowers, may 
you be able to do so for many years to come ! " ' 

On the day after the funeral the relatives and friends were 
invited to a repast called the funeral feast. When the deceased 
was wealthy, scenic games were given and a banquet to the people 
(nlieemium) ; or, instead, raw meat (visceratio) was distributed.' 



1 BibUotlik|ne Nationale. * BuOetin de FInM. arch, for 1864, p. IM. 

* Uvj, viii. 2! : xsxix. 46 ; xU. !8. In his learned pAper on the Monummu /um' 
tbo Oreeka, M. F. RavuMon hu expreased the opinion that in the belief of the ancienta the 
TOI_ V. 36 
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On the ninth day a feast brought again the whole family together ; 
on the tenth, the house was purified, which the presence of the 
dead man had defiled, and it was swept with branches of vervain. 
During these ten days none of the relatives could be cited before 
a court of justice.^ 

The purification of the house ended the funeral ceremonies ; but 
" the paternal Manes " had three festivals which brought together 
families again, — in May, the three nights of the Lemtiralia to 
appease the Manes, whom forgetfulness would irritate ; in February, 
the Parentalia^ '^ the day of the dear kindred," which Ovid calls 
also the festival of the Caristies ; ^ and in the summer, that of roses 
{Rosalia\ which were then scattered around the tomb* On this 
day all the relatives were gathered around the same table {sodas 
dopes), that the festival might lead to forgetfulness of quarrels. 
"This is the time," says the poet, "when concord takes pleasure 
in descending among us." 

As for the poor man, he dies as he has lived, without much 
circumstance, and his corpse expects but little. Four necrophori 
carry it at night-fall in a hired coffin and throw it, outside the 
city, into one of the pits [puticuli) which serve as a common grave 
and where it will quickly rot. It was on a disused common 
cemetery that Horace places Priapus, the trunk of a fig-tree which 
became a god. " There," says he, " was the burial-place of the 
wretched populace, of Pantolabus the buffoon, and Nomentanus 
the debauchee."* Those who have left any money for their fu- 
nerals are at any rate cremated. A pyre is built up of materials 
which are very inflammable, and on it are placed the corpses, in 

deceased in the lower regions had also funeral repasts. According to him, in the bas-relief 
here represented, Bacchus, who is often considered as the sovereign of the empire of the 
blest, comes to share the repast of two inhabitants of the eternal abodes. He is followed hf 
his ordinary retinue, made up of Silcnus, satyrs, and maenads; a young satyr unties his 
sandals, and the god is about taking his place at the table of the married couple. 

^ A^ore//rtg of Justinian, 115, sect. 5. 

^ Orelli, No. 2,417 : . . . dies came cof/nationis, and Ovid, Fasti, ii. 617 et seq, 

■ These customs still exist in Thcssaly and Macedonia. Cf . Heuzey, Mission, p. 156 ; 
A. Dumont, Le Balkatiy p. 84. The belief in a sort of materialistic life in the grave b so rooted 
in the Greeks of Europe and Asia that it has penetrated among the Osmanlis of Asia Minor, 
who take care to le<ave a hole in the grave, so that the deceased may breathe and continne in 
communication with the world of the living (Collignon, Revue des Deux Mondes, Jbh* 1| 1880). 
Lately in Dauphiny, they used to drink, on the day of the funeral, '* to the health of the poor 
departed one." 

* Sat. I. viii. 11. 
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heresesto, "Let Titius be my heir/* Then followed the clauses In 
favor of the second heritors and legatees. The practice of leaving 
by will something to friends, and even to the Emperor, became 
general under the Empire. This remembrance by the deceased was 
a mark of esteem or gratitude which flattered the receiver; Cicero 
boasted of having in this way received twenty million sesterces. 
Sometimes the people inherited ; Julius Caesar bequeathed his gardens 
at Rome to the public, and three hundred sesterces to each citizen. 

On the first line of the will was written in large letters the 
name of the testator, on the second that of the heir. " When the 
old man opens his will before you," says Tiresias in Horace to 
Ulysses, "decline reading it; but yet look sharp, and catch sight 
of the second line of the first page." 

The principal heir had the charge of continuing the worship of 
the testator, of honoring his domestic gods, and of making the 
same sacrifices : hereditas cum sacris. This was often a heavy 
and costly burden. Fortunate the man to whom an heritage fell 
without the duty of sacrifices; he will have only to shed some 
tears, to praise the deceased before the Rostra, and to erect a sep- 
ulchre. Hence the inscription, ex testamento posuit, or de silo 
posuit, which is so often met with on many tombs. 

Those incapable of making a will were, — persons under the 
authority of another {suh manu)^ those under age, lunatics, spend- 
thrifts who had been pronounced incapable of managing their 
own affairs, Latini Juniani, the civilly dead, and the banished. 
The will of a Roman who died a prisoner to the enemy was valid, 
the testator being regarded as having ceased to exist from the 
moment when his captivity began. Finally, Hadrian decided that 
public slaves could dispose by will of the half of their peculiunij 
and women of their whole fortune, after obtaining the authorization 
of their guardian. We have already seen how little this condition 
was a restraint, and praetorian law, reducing this formality still 
more, declared valid the will of a woman who had no authori- 
zation ; all the heritors by the civil law were put aside, with the 
exception of the patron. 

The fragments still existing of the will of Dasumius, an ex-con- 
sul of Trajan's time, will help us to understand this last act in 
the life of the Romans. 
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Dasumius appoints first, as the inheritor of one twelfth and on 
condition that he will take his name, one of his friends, amicus 
rarissimus. This friend will be obliged, in the hundred days 
allowed, to accept or reject the inheritance, which in default will 
pass to the testator's aunt, a woman pientissimay and in case of 
her default, to the young daughter of Servianus. This Servianus 
was one of the greatest personages of the Empire. Dasumius gives 
him the reversion of the succession; and in case he should not 
accept it, substitutes concurrently for him several persons, among 
whom are four women, one of whom is his kinswoman and the 
other his nurse. The heirs being appointed, Dasumius charges 
them to remit a pound's weight of gold to some of his friends, 
who are all in the front rank of Roman society, among others to 
Pliny and to Tacitus; the Emperor himself is put down for a 
legacy. Lastly, he gives a large sum to a commission of architects 
and jurisconsults for the erection at Cordova, his native city, of 
monuments bearing his name. 

After gifts to his family and friends, to political or social 
magnates, and to his native city, Dasumius remembers his slaves 
and nurse. He has already named the last his heir, but only in 
default of heirs named before her, whose acceptance will probably 
render her appointment invalid ; so to make sure that she shall not 
be in want in her old age, he leaves her a small farm on a hill-side, 
with the household furniture, the slaves to cultivate the ground, 
and two others to fish in the river or the neighboring lake. 

Then follows a list of slaves who are to be emancipated, with 
their children, on condition of their rendering their accounts {ratio- 
nihus "odditis), as a proof that they had a certain management of 
fuiids. In order that, on quitting servitude, they may not fall 
into penury, the testator bequeaths to each a thousand denarii and 
burdens the estate with the payment, — first, of the dues of enfran- 
chisement, that is to say, a tax of one twentieth ; then to form 
a fund, the interest of which will provide clothes to his freed men 
as long as they live.^ 

Dasumius possessed near Rome an estate worth six million ses- 
terces. He decides to have his tomb erected there, and to devote 

^ Trimalchio also bequeaths to one of his slaves some landed property, with liberty for his 
contvbemalu ; to another a block of houses (imuld)^ and a furnished bed (Petron., Sat^. 71). 
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kind who live by this prey. Yet, considered in itself and in 
its usual results, this right, which gives a man the means of 
securing his fortime to the most deserving of his children, his 
friends or fellow-citizens, would seem to be the necessary sanction 
of the paternal authority, if only the father be protected from 
undue influence. The abuses have naturally been made the most 
of, and we see them only, so that they conceal from us the good 
done by this testamentary legislation, which kept up discipline in 
families and permitted the testator to remember that he was not 
a father only, but also a citizen. We shall see in the following 
chapter how many donations were made to cities or to men who 
had done honor to their country. The French law of equal divi- 
sion among the children has dried up the source of noble and 
patriotic acts of liberality. We intended in this way to make the 
family strong, and have in reality weakened it. By the opposite 
system Rome powerfully supported it. 

When no will liad been made, the estate was divided according 
to an order of heredity established by law. Originally, there came 
first the man's own lieirs (siii herede8\ — that is to say, the legiti- 
mate or adopted children of the deceased, the wife in manuy and 
the descendants of children pre-deceased ; in default of such, the 
nearest agnate, — that is to say, the brother and the sister ; failing 
them, the gcjis. 

Thus, on the one hand, the law excluded from the paternal 
succession emancipated sons and those who, having obtained citizen- 
ship at the same time with their father, were not under his 
authority ; on the other, it gave the mother and children no right 
to reciprociil succession. By the side of this rigorous system of 
civil law, praetorian law created a new one, which Trajan definitely 
established.^ First came the children, even if emancipated ; then 
the persons named by the law; in the third place, the cognati, 
or natural relative's, as far as the sixth degree, and, in certain 
cases, to the seventh. Each degree came in its turn in default 
of those preceding, and all the cognati of the same degree shared 
per capita. After the cognati the praetor mentioned the surviving? 
husband or wife. Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius ameliorated still 
further this legislation in the direction of natural heredity. The 

' PUnjr. Panegyr. 37-39. 
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right of the mother was only surpassed by that of the proper 
heirs; she took her place with the sisters of the deceased, and 
the children were permitted to inherit from their mother.^ 

When neither testamentary nor legal heir was found, the 
estate fell to the public treasury. The people were also the heir, 
by the title of " common father," ^ to estates which the laws 
relating to childless heirs took away from celibates and the orbi; 
that is to say, those who did not at all possess the status of 
father. 

^ The decern persontie — t. e. the father, mother, son, daughter, grandfather, grandmother, 
grandson, granddaughter, brother, and sister — were at that time exempt from the tax of the 
twentieth {CoUaL leg, Mas. et Rom, XX. ix.). 

s Tac., Ann, iiL 28. 
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